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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 15.—24 AUGUST, 1844, 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


George and his Contemporaries ; with Me- 
pet. Notes. By Joun Heneace Jesse, 
4 vols. 8vo. London: 1843-4, 


Tere is a charm in the bare title of this book. 
It is an open sesame to a world of pleasant things. 
As at the ringing of the manager’s bell, the cur- 
tain rises, and discovers a brilliant dableau of wits, 
beauties, statesmen, and men of pleasure about 
town, attired in the quaint costume of our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers ; or, better 
still, we feel as if we had obtained the reverse of 
Bentham’s wish—to live a part of his life at the 
end of the next hundred years—by being permitted 
to live a part of ours about the beginning of the 
last, with an advantage he never stipulated for, of 
spending it with the pleasantest people of the 
day. 

Let us now suppose that only twenty-four hours 
were granted for us; how much might be done or 
seen within the time! We take the privilege of 
long intimacy to drop in upon Selwyn in Chester- 
field street, about half-past ten or eleven in the 
morning ; we find him in his dressing-gown, piay- 
ing with his dog Raton :—at twelve we walk 
down arm-in-arm to White’s, where Selwyn’s arri- 
val is hailed with a joyous laugh, and Topham 
Beauclerk hastens to initiate us into the newest 
bit of scandal. The day is warm, and a stroll te 
Betty’s fruit-shop (St. James’s Street) is pro- 
posed. Lord March is already there, settling his 
famous bet with young Mr. Pigot, that old Mr. 
Pigot would die before Sir William Codrington. 
Just as this grave affair is settled, a ery is raised 
of “the Gunnings are coming,’’ and cut we all 


| tumble to gaze and criticize. At Brookes’, our 


next house te call, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
is easily persuaded to entertain the party by read- 


4 : ing his verses, not yet printed, on the marriage of 


Mr. Hussey, (an Irish gentleman,) with the 
Duchess of Manchester, (the best match in the 
kingdom,) and is made happy by our -compli- 
ments ; but looks rather blank on Rigby’s hinting 
that the author will be obliged to fight half the 
Irishmen in town, which, considering the turn of 
the verses, seemed probable enough. ‘To change 
at once the subject and the scene, we accompany 
him and Rigby to the House of Commons, where 
we find the ‘* great commoner’’ making a furious 
attack on the Attorney-General, (Murray,) who 
(as Walpole phrases it) suffered for an hour. 
After hearing an animated reply from Fox, (the 
first Lord Holland,) we rouse Selwyn, who is 
dozing behind the treasury bench, and, wishing to 
look in upon the Lords, make him introduce us. 
We find Lord Chesterfield speaking, the Chancellor 
(Hardwicke) expected to speak next, the Duke 
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of Cumberland just come in, and the Duke of 
Newcastle shuffling about in a ludicrous state of 
perturbation, betokening a crisis; but Selwyn 
grows impatient, and we hurry off to Strawberry 
Hill, to join the rest of the celebrated partie quar- 
rée, or “‘out of town” party who are long ago 
assembled. The petit souper appears on the 
instant, and as the champagne circulates, there 
cireulates along with it a refined, fastidious, fash- 
ionable, anecdotic, gossiping kind of pleasantry, 
as exhilarating as its sparkle, and as volatile as its 
froth. We return too late to see Garrick; but 
time enough for the house-warming féte at 
Chesterfield House, where the Duke of Hamilton 
loses a thousand pounds at faro, because he chooses 
to ogle Elizabeth Gunning instead of attending to 
his cards. 

We shall, perhaps, be reminded that we have 
seen nothing of Fielding, Richardson, Smollet, 
Johnson, Collins, Akenside, Mason, or Gray ; but 
our gay friends, alas! never once alluded to them, 
and for us to waste any part of so short a period in 
looking for men of letters, would be to act like 
the debtor in the Queen’s Bench prison, who, 
when he got a day rule, invariably spent it in the 
Fleet. 

According to Mr. Jesse, we owe this new 
glimpse into these times to a habit of Selwyn’s, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with his general 
carelessness. ‘It seems to have been one of his 
peculiarities, to preserve not only every letter 
addressed to him during the course of his long 
life, but also the most trifling notes and unimpor- 
tant memoranda.’”’ Such was the practice of the 
most celebrated wit of the eighteenth century ; the 
most celebrated wit of the nineteenth does pre- 
cisely the reverse. ‘‘ Upon principle,”’ (said the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, in answer to an application 
about letters from Sir James Mackintosh.) “I 
keep no letters, except those on business. I have 
not a single letter from him, nor from any human 
being in my possession.”** We should certainly 
prefer being our contemporary’s correspondent ; 
but we must confess, that we are not sorry to 
come in for a share of the benefits accruing from 
Selwyn’s savings to his posterity. 


‘To this peculiarity,’ continues Mr. Jesse, 
** the reader is indebted for whatever amusement 
he may derive from the perusal of these volumes. 
The greater portion of their contents consist of 
letters addressed to Selwyn by persons who, in 
their day, moved in the first ranks of wit, genius, 
and fashion. Independent of their general merit 
as epistolary compositions, the editer conceives 

* Life of Mackintosh, by his Son, vol. ii., p. 99.— 
wwe hea of ea . ‘Tt is now,’ cai John- 
son,‘ become so much the ion to pablish Lene that, 
7 Magped to avoid it, I put as little into mine as I can.’ 
‘Do what you will, sir,’ replied Boswell, ‘you cannot 


avoid it.’ *—Boswell’e Life of Johnson, vol. vii., p. 80. 
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that they will be found in a high degree valuable 
and entertaining, from the light which they throw 
on the manners and customs of society in the last 
age, from their presenting a faithful chronicle of 
the passing events of the day, and from the mass 
of amusing gossip and lively anecdote which they 
contain.”’ 


This is a rather injudicious paragraph. It ex- 
cites expectations which are not fulfilled. There 
is very little anecdote—less altogether than will be 
found in any half dozen consecutive letters of 
Walpole ; and two volumes would contain every- 
thing in the book calculated to throw the faintest 
light on manners. It is, indeed, precisely of that 
kind which Bacon says should be read by deputy, 
t. €., through the medium of a Review; for the 
real meaning of the aphorism—‘‘ bad books make 
good reviews, as bad wine makes good vinegar’’— 
is not, as the profane allege, because critics excel 
or exult in fault-finding, but because their chief 
utility consists in collecting scattered beauties, 
distilling essences, or separating the true metal 
from the dross. But it would be unjust to call 
this a bad book; it is certainly one which every 
possessor of a library should possess ; yet it is one 
in which the quantity of print is out of all propor- 
tion to the useful or amusing matter; and the 
intelligent editor is evidently conscious of the 
fact; for on what principle can his singularly lib- 
eral mode of annotation be defended, except as 
compensating for the poverty of the text? The 


legitimate use of editorial notes is to clear up 
doubtful allusions, or supply knowledge necessary 
to the understanding of the work. For example, 
it might be useful to tell us something about Gilly 
Williams ; but the youngest reader knows enough 
of Garrick not to be puzzled by the incidental oc- 


currence of his name. Yet we are favored with 
a biographical notice of the great actor, occupy- 
ing ten pages, apropos of this solitary line in one 
of Dr. Warner’s letters—‘‘ The chapter of Garrick 
(his death) is a very melancholy one for poor 
Harry Hoare and me.’’ This is book-making 
with a vengeance! At the same time, this mode 
of proceeding has answered the main purpose ; it 
has made the book more readable, and may save 
the indolently curious much trouble, by placing 
all they can possibly wish to learn, or refer to, 
within reach. Thus, we find here a careful com- 
pilation of most of the scattered notices regarding 
Selwyn himself; and, with the help of the ma- 
terials thus collected, we will endeavor, before 
tapping (to borrow Walpole’s word) the chapter 
of his correspondence, to sketch an outline of his 
life. 

George Augustus Selwyn entered the world 
with every advantage of birth and connexion ; to 
which that of fortune was added in good time. 
His father Col. John Selwyn, of Matson, in Glou- 
cestershire, where the family ranked as one of the 
best in the county, had been aide-de-camp to the 
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Duke of Marlborough, commanded a regiment, sat 
many years in Parliament, and filled various situ- 
ations about the court. His mother, a daughter of 
General Farrington, was woman of the bedcham- 
ber to Queen Caroline, and enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for social humor. As his father was a plain, 
straightforward, commonplace sort of man, it is 
fair to presume that he inherited his peculiar talent 
from her; thus adding another to the many in- 
stances of gifted men formed by mothers, or en- 
dowed by them with the best and brightest of 
their qualities. Schiller, Goethe, the Schlegels, 
Victor Hugo, Canning, Lord Brongham, occur to 
us on the instant; and Curran said—‘‘ The only 
inheritance I could boast of from my poor father, 
was the very scanty one of an unattractive face 
and person, like his own; and if the world has 
ever attributed to me something more valuable 
than face or person, or than earthly wealth, it was 
that another and a dearer parent gave her child a 
fortune from the treasure of her mind.’’ 

Selwyn was born on the 11th August, 1719. 
He was educated at Eton, and on leaving it entered 
at Hertford College, Oxford. After a short stay 
at the university, he started on the grand tour, and 
on his return, though a second son with an elder 
brother living, made London and Paris his head- 
quarters, became a member of the clubs, and asso- 
ciated with the wits and men of fashion. Before 
he had completed his twenty-first year, he was 
appointed clerk of the irons and surveyor of the 
meltings at the mint; offices usually performed by 
deputy. At all events, occasional attendance at 
the weekly dinner formerly provided for this de- 
partment of the publie service, was the only duty 
they imposed on Selwyn ; the very man to act on 
Colonel Hanger’s principle, who, when a friend in 
power suggested that a particular office, not being 
a sinecure, would hardly suit him, replied, ‘‘ Get 
me the place, and leave me alone for making it 2 
sinecure.”” The salary must have been small, for 
in a letter from Paris, (September, 1742,) he says 
that his entire income, including the allowance 
made him by his father, was only £220 a year; 
and he appears to have been constantly in distress 
for money. In a letter to his former Eton tutor, 
Mr. Vincent Mathias, (Paris, November, 1742,) 
he entreats his advice as to the best mode of get- 
ting the colonel to advance a small sum over and 
above his yearly income; and gives a pitiable de- 
scription of his circumstances, “‘ without clothes. 
linen, books, or credit.’’ : 

In 1744 Selwyn returned to Hertford College, 
and resumed the life of a college student; unac- 
countably enough, for he was then a formed man 
of the world, and twenty-five. Probably he had 
thoughts of pursuing a profession, or, to please his 
father, pretended that he had. His influential 
position in the London world at this time, is show) 
by letters from Rigby and Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams. 
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GEORGE SELWYN AND 
« The Right Hon. Richard Rigby to George Sel- 


wyn. 
‘* Tuesday, March 12, (1745,) 7 o'clock. 
‘“‘ Dear George, 

«J thank you for your letter, which I have this 
moment received and read ; and, that you may not 
be surprised at my readiness in answering it, I will 
begin with telling you the occasion of it. J am 
just got home from a cock-match, where I have won 
forty pounds in ready money, and, not having din- 
ed, am waiting till 1 hear the rattle of the coaches 
from the House of Commons, in order to dine at 
White’s; and now I will begin my journal, for in 
that style I believe my letters will be best received, 
considering our situations. * . * 

‘¢] saw Garrick act Othello that same night, in 
which I think he was very unmeaningly dressed, 
and succeeded in no degree of comparison with 
Quin, except in the scene where Iago gives him 
the first suspicion of Desdemona. He endeavored 
throughout to play and speak everything directly 
different from Quin, and failed, I think, in most of 
his alterations.’’ 

This was the occasion when Quin went to the 
pitto see his rival act. It was at a time when Ho- 
garth’s Marriage @ la Mode was familiar to every 
one. One of the prints of that series represents a 
negro boy bringing in the tea-things. When Gar- 
rick, with his diminutive figure and blackened 
face, came forward as Othello, Quin exclaimed, 
“ Here is Pompey, but where is the tray?’’ The 
effect was electrical, and Garrick never attempted 
Othello again. When Dr. Griffiths, many years 
afterwards, thoughtlessly inquired whether he had 
ever acted the part,—‘‘ Sir,’’ said he, evidently 
disconcerted, ‘* 1 once acted it to my cost.”’ 

Sir Charles writes— 


“| hope you divert yourself well at the expense 
of the whole university, though the object is not | 
worthy you. The dullest fellow in it has parts | 
enough to ridicule it, and you have parts to fly at | 
nobler game.’’ 





By disregarding this sensible hint Selwyn got | 
into a serape, which, had it happened in our time, | 
would have fixed a lasting stigma on his character. 
In 1745, he so far forgot himself, in a drunken 
frolic, as to go through a profane mockery of a 
religious ceremony ; and the circumstance having 
come to the knowledge of the heads of the univer- 
sity, he was expelled. Most of his gay friends 
looked on this affair in the same light as Sir Wil- 
liam Maynard, who writes thus— 

** Walthamstow, July 3, 1745. 
“ Dear George, 

‘‘T have this moment received yours, and have 
only time to tell you the sooner you come here, 
the greater the obligation will be to me. D—n 
the university !—I wish they were both on fire, and 
one could hear the proctors cry like roasted lobsters: 
My compliments to Dr. Newton. 


Yours affectionately, © W.M.” 


Indeed the only palliation or apology, and that 
% poor one, that can be urged for Selwyn, is to be 
found in the bad taste and loose habits of his con- 
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temporaries. The famous Medenham Abbey club 


seen until the day of his trial. 
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was founded soon afterwards. It consisted of 
twelve members, who met at Medenham Abbey, 
near Marlow, to indulye in ribaldry, profanity and 
licentiousness. The motto (from Rabelais) over 
the grand entrance was: Fay ce que voudrais. 
Though the club became notorious, and their dis- 
gusting profanity was well known, it proved no bar 
either to the reception of the members in society, 
or to their advancement in the state. Sir Francis 
Dashwood, the founder, who officiated as high 
priest, became chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord 
Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty ; and Wilkes 
everything that the sober citizens of London could 
make him. 

Selwyn’s character at this time is given by one 
of the Oxford magnates: ‘‘ The upper part of 
society here, with whom he often converses, have, 
and always have had, a very good opinion of him. 
He is certainly not intemperate, nor dissolute, nor 
does he game that I know or have heard of. He 
has a good deal of vanity, and loves to be admired 
and caressed, and so suits himself with great ease 
to the gravest and the sprightliest.”’ 

Colonel and Mrs. Selwyn were, on this occasion, 
shocked and irritated in the highest degree ; but 
the failing health of his elder brother John contrib- 
uted to soften them, and procure him an extent of 
indulgence which would hardly have been granted, 
had it not become apparent that the family estate 
and honors must eventually devolve upon him. 
John Selwyn was the intimate friend of Marsha! 
Conway, to whom, so early as 1740, Walpole 
writes: ‘*] did not hurry myself to answer your 
last, but chose to write to poor Selwyn upon his 
illness. He deserves so much love from all that 
know him, and you owe him so much friendship, 
that I can scarce conceive a greater shock.’”’ He 
did not die till June, 1751, when George Selwyn 
was in his thirty-second year. By this event he 
became the heir, but the estate was unentailed, 
and his prospects were still dubious enough to 
excite the apprehensions of his friends. In No- 
vember, 1751, Sir William Maynard writes— 


‘* The public papers informed me of your father’s 
being dangerously il], which was confirmed to me 
last post. As you have always convinced me of 
your love for your father, (though I can’t persuade 
the world you will be sorry for his death,) I shall 
be glad to know, if you have one moment’s leisure, 
how he does, as you are so nearly concerned in his 
doing well. I can’t help thinking but it will be 
more for your interest that your father should re- 
cover, as I don’t yet imagine you quite established 
in his good opinion, and as you have so powerful 
an enemy at home.” 


Who his powerful enemy at home was, does not 
appear. His mother is mentioned in a preceding 
letter as his advocate ; yet one of Walpole’s anec- 
dotes implies that at one time he had forfeited the 
affection of both parents. The notorious Lady 
Townshend had taken an extraordinary fancy to 
the rebel, Lord Kilmarnock, whom she had never 
** George Selwyn 
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dined with her, and not thinking her affliction so 
serious as she pretended, talked rather jokingly 
of the execution. She burst into a flood of tears 
and rage, told him she now believed all his father 
and mother had said of him, and, with a thousand 
other reproaches, flung up stairs. George coolly 
took Mrs. Doreas, her woman, and made her sit 
down to finish the bottle. ‘And pray, sir,’ says 
Doreas, ‘do you think my lady will be prevailed 
upon to let me go and see the execution! I have 
a friend that has promised to take care of me, and 
I can lie in the tower the night before.’ ’’ 

His father died in 1751, without tying up the 
property, which brought with it the power of nom- 
inating two members for Ludgershall, and interest 
enough at Gloucester to ensure his own return for 
thatcity. The change of circumstances made little 
change in his course of life. He had sat in Par- 
liament for the family borough since 1747, when 
Gilly Williams writes :—*‘I congratulate you on 
the near approach of Parliament, and figure you to 
myself before a glass at your rehearsals. I must 
intimate to you not to forget closing your periods 
with a significant stroke of the breast, and recom- 
mend Mr. Barry as a pattern, who I think pathet- 
ically excels in that beauty.’’ Spranger Barry, 
the actor, is the intended model ; but Selwyn was 
not ambitious of senatorial honors, and when oblig- 
ed to attend the House, and be in readiness for a 
division, he used either to withdraw to one of the 
committee-rooms for conversation, or to fall asleep. 


He generally sided with the court party, and was 
well rewarded for his constaney; being at the 
same time clerk of the irons, and surveyor of the 
meltings at the mint, registrar of the court of 
chancery in Barbadoes, (where he had an estate,) 
and paymaster of the works—described as a very 


lucrative appointment. It was abolished in 1782 
by Burke’s economical reform bill; but in the 
course of the next year he was made surveyor- 
general of the works by Mr. Pitt. 

In 1768 he was opposed at Gloucester by a tim- 
ber-merchant, and the manner in which his friends 
speak of his opponent is characteristic of the 
times. Gilly Williams calls him ‘ a d—d carpen- 
ter ;’’ and Lord Carlisle asks— 

“* Why did you not set his timber-yard a-fire ? 
What can a man mean who has not an idea separ- 
ated from the foot square of a Norway deal plank, 
by desiring to be in Parliament? Perhaps if you 
could have got anybody to have asked him his 
reasons for such an unnatural attempt, the fact of 
his being unable to answer what he had never 
thought about, might have made him desist. But 
these beasts are monstrously obstinate, and about 


as well bred as the great dogs they keep in their 
yards.”’ 


It is currently related that Selwyn did his best 
to keep Sheridan out of Brookes’, and was only 
prevented from black-balling him for the third or 
fourth time by a trick. According to one version, 
the Prince of Wales kept Selwyn in conversation 
at the door till the ballot was over. According to 
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Wraxall’s, he was suddenly called away by a pre- 
tended message from his adopted daughter. Some 
attribute his dislike to aristoeratic prejudice ; 
others to party feeling ; and Mr. Jesse says it arose 
in a great degree from Sheridan’s ‘‘ having been 
one of the party which had deprived Selwyn of a 
lucrative post”—that of paymaster of the works. 
Yet Mr. Jesse himself states that the black-balling 
occurred in 1780, and that the place was abolished 
in 1782. We are uncharitable enough to think 
that an established wit would feel something like 
an established beauty at the proposed introduction 
of a rival, and that a tinge of jealousy might 
have been the foundation of the dislike. 

Selwyn had taken to gaming before his father's 
death—probably from his first introduction to the 
clubs. In 1748, Gilly Williams asks—‘* What do 
you intend? [ think the almanac bids you take 
care of colds, and abstain from physic; I say, 
avoid the knowing ones, and abstain from hazard.” 
His stakes were high, though not extravagantly 
so, compared with the sums hazarded by his con- 
temporaries. In 1765 he Jost a thousand pounds 
to Mr. Shafto, who applies for it in language of 
an embarrassed tradesman— 


July 1, 1765. 
** Dear Str,—I have this moment received the 
favor of your letter. I intended to have gone out 
of town on Thursday, but as you shall not receive 
your money before the end of this week, I must 
postpone my journey till Sunday. A month 
would have made no difference to me had I not 
had others to pay before I leave town, and must 
pay; therefore must beg that you will leave the 
whole before the week is out, at White’s, as it is 
to be paid away to others to whom I have lost, 
and do not choose to leave town till that is done. 
Be sure you could not wish an indulgence i 

should not be happy to grant, if in my power.” 


Mr. Jesse states, that latterly Selwyn entirely 
got the better of his propensity to play : observing, 
that it was too great a consumer of four things— 
time, health, fortune, and thinking. But an extract 
from the late Mr. Wilberforce’s Diary thows some 
doubt on the accuracy of this statement: ‘The 
first time I was at Brookes’, scarcely knowing any 
one, I joined, from mere shyness, at the faro- 
table, where George Selwyn kept bank. A friend 
who knew my inexperience, and regarded me as 3 
victim decked out for sacrifice, called out to me. 
** What, Wilberforce! is that you!’ Selwyn 
quite resented this interference, and turning t 
him said, in his most impressive tone, ‘‘ Oh. sir! 
don’t interrupt Mr. Wilberforce, he could not 
be better employed.’’ This occurred in 1782. 
when Selwyn was sixty-three. 

Previously we find him, in 1776, undergoing 
the process of dunning from Lord Derby ; and - 
1779 from Mr. Crawford, *‘ Fish Crawford’’ as he 
was called, each of whom, like Mr. Shafto, ‘ had 
a sum to make up.” 

Gaming was his only vice. He indulged mod- 
erately in the pleasures of the table. In 1765 
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Williams writes, ‘‘ You may eat boiled chicken 
and kiss Raton (his dog) as well on this side the 
water.”” As regards gallantry, we have good 
authority for doubting whether he was quite so 
much an anchorite as was supposed ; but his cold- 
ness was a constant subject of banter among his 
friends. Lord Holland says—‘‘ My Lady Mary 
goes (to a masquerade) dressed like Zara, and I 
wish you to attend her dress like a black eunuch.’’ 
Lord Ccrlisle—‘‘ In regard to her, (a mysterious 
unknown,) in every other light but as a friend, 
you shall see I shall be as cold as a stone, or 
as yourself.’’ Readers of the “ Rolliad’’ may 
recall a broader joke ; and Mr. Jesse has ventured 
to print one of Gilly Williams’ levelled at Wal- 
pole as well as Selwyn, which we cannot venture 
to transeribe. As to his alleged intrigue with the 
Marchesa Fagniani, there is no better proof of it 
than his extreme fondness for her daughter, (Ma- 
ria, Dowager-Marchioness of Hertford,) whom the 
gossips thenee inferred to be his own. In contem- 
porary opinion, Lord March shared the honors of 
paternity with Selwyn. He was equally intimate 
with her mother, and he left her an immense for- 
tune at his death. Resemblance, too, must go for 
something ; and Dr. Warner, after an interview 
with Lord March, says—‘‘ The more I contem- 
plate his face, the more I am struck with a certain 
likeness to the lower part of it; his very chin and 
lips, and they are rather singular. But you will 
never be d’accord upon this interesting subject, as 
I am sorry to be too much convinced ; but that you 
know better than I.’’ In considering this ques- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that Selwyn’s pas- 
sion for children was one of the marked features 
of his charaeter. Lord Carlisle’s and Lord Coven- 
try’s, particularly Lady Anne Coventry, (after- 
wards lady Anne Foley,) were among his especial 
favorites. 

Selwyn paid frequent visits to Paris, and spoke 
French to perfection. ‘I shall let Lord Hunting- 
don know (says Lord March) that you are thought 
to have a better pronuneiation than any one that 
ever came from this country.”” The queen of 
Louis XV. took pleasure in conversing with him. 
“I dined to-day (we are still quoting from Lord 
March) at what is called no dinner, at Madame de 
Coignie’s. The queen asked Madame de Mire- 
poix, ‘Si elle n’avait pas beaucoup entendu mé- 
dire de Monsieur Selwyn et elle?” Elle a repon- 
du, ‘Oui, beaucoup, Madame.’ ‘J’en suis bien- 
aise,’ dit la Reine.” 

He was received on a perfect footing of equali- 
ty, and, as it were, naturalized in that brilliant 
circle of which Madame du Deffand was the cen- 
tre ; and he often lingered longer in it than was 
agreeable to his English friends. ‘‘ Lady Hert- 
ford (writes Lord March in 1766) made a thousand 
inquiries about you; asked how long you intended 
to stay and hoped you would soon be tired of blind 
women, old presidents, and premiers,’’—alluding 
to Madame du Deffand, the president Henault, 
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and the Duc de Choiseul. Williams sarcastically 
inquires, ‘‘ Cannot we get you an hospital in this 
island, where you can pass your evenings with 
some very sensible matrons! and, if they are not 
quite blind, they may have some natural infirmity 
equivalent to it.’’ 

Nothing proves Selwyn’s real superiority more 
strongly than his reception in this brilliant coterie, 
and the enjoyment he found in it; for when he 
began making his periodical visits to Paris, na- 
tional prejudice was at its height ;—the French 
regarded the English as barbarians, and the Eng- 
lish entertained a cortemptuous aversion for the 
French. So late as 1769, Lord Carlisle thus 
amusingly alludes to the sentiments of the for- 
mer— 


**] am very sorry to hear Mr. Wood’s family 
were splashed by the sea. People who never travel 
know very little what dangers we run. I dare say 
most of your French acquaintances here wonder 
you do not go to England dy Jand, but I believe 
they are very easy about us after we are gone. 
They think we are very little altered since the 
landing of Julius Cesar ; that we leave our clothes 
at Calais, having no further occasion for them, and 
that every one of us has a sun-flower cut out and 
pempen upon his——, like the prints in Clarke’s 

esar. I do not think that all entertain this idea of 
us ; l only mean the s¢avans ; those who can read.”" 


The French might be pardoned for supposing 
that the English left their clothes at Calais, for 
the tailors of Paris were then as much in requisi- 
tion as the milliners; and Selwyn is invariably 
loaded with commissions for velvet coats, silk 
small-clothes, brocade dressing-gowns, lace ruffles, 
and various other articles, by the gravest as well 
as the gayest of his friends. As for the notion of 
reaching England by Jand, geography and the use 
of the globes were rare accomplishments in both 
countries. When Whiston foretold the destruc- 
tion of the world within three years, the Duchess 
of Bolton avowed an intention of escaping the 
common ruin, by going to China. 

Selwyn not only overcame the national preju- 
dice in his own individual instance, but paved the 
way for the reception of his friends. It was he 
who made Horace Walpole acquainted with Ma- 
dame du Deffand, and Gibbon with Madame de 
Geoffrin. 

His habit of dozing in the House of Commons 
has been already noticed. He occasionally dozed 
in society. ‘‘ We hear (says Williams) of your 
falling asleep standing at the old President’s (He- 
nault’s,) and knocking him and three more old wo- 
men into the fire. Are these things true!’’ Wal- 
pole also hints at it. ‘‘ When you have a quarter 
of an hour, awake and to spare, | wish you would 
bestow it on me.’’ He is by no means singular, 
as might be shown by many remarkable instances 
besides that of Lord North, who (according to 
Gibbon) ‘“‘ might well indulge a short slumber on 
the treasury bench, when supported by the majeg- 
tic sense of Thurlow on the one side, and the 
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skilful eloquence of Wedderburne on the other.”’ 
Lord Byron, in one of his journals, records a din- 
ner party of twelve, including Sheridan, Tierney, 
and Erskine, of whom five were fast asleep before 
the dessert was well upon the table. In another, 
he relates :—‘‘ At the opposition meeting of the 
peers in 1812, at Lord Grenville’s, where Lord 
Grey and he read to us the correspondence 
upon Moira’s negotiation, I sat next to the present 
Duke of Grafton, and said what is to be done 
next? ‘Wake the Duke of Norfolk,’ (who was 
snoring away near us,) replied he ; ‘ I don’t think 
the negotiators have left anything else for us to do 
this turn.’’’ Considering the hours kept by mod- 
ern wits and senators, they may be excused for 
dropping into a pleasing state of forgetfulness o¢- 
casionally ; but Selwyn had no such excuse. His 
mode of life is exhibited in a droll sketch, in a let- 
ter to himself, written by Lord Carlisle at Spa, in 
1768. ‘‘ 1 rise at six; am on horseback till break- 
fast ; play at cricket till dinner; and dance in the 
evening till I can scarce crawl to bed at eleven. 
There is a life for you! You get up at nine; play 
with Raton till twelve in your nightgown ; then 
creep down to White’s to abuse Fanshawe ; are five 
hours at table ; sleep till you can escape your sup- 
per reckoning; then make two wretches carry’ 
you, with three pints of claret in you, three miles 
for a shilling.”’ 

Wits are seldom given to ruralities. Jekyll 
used to say that, if compelled to live in the coun- 
try, he would have the road before his door paved 
like a street, and hire a hackney coach to drive up 
and down al] day long. Selwyn partook largely 
of this feeling. ‘The state of a gentleman’s cellar 
was then, whatever it may be now, a fair indica- 
tion of the use he made of his house, and Matson 
was very slenderly stocked. When Gilly Wil- 
liams took up his quarters there in passing through 
Gloucester, he writes—*‘ I asked Bell to dine here, 
but he is too weak to venture so far; so the 
Methodist and I will taste your new and old claret. 
I have been down in the cellar: there are about 
nine bottles of old, and five dozen of new.’’ Yet 
Matson was a highly agreeable residence, charm- 
ingly situated, and rich in historical associations. 
Charles II. and James II. (both boys at the time) 
were quartered there during the siege of Glouces- 
ter by the Royalists in 1643; and they amused 
themselves by cutting out their names, with vari- 
ous irregular emblazonments, on the window-shut- 
ters. 

During one of his brief electioneering visits at 
Matson, Selwyn took it into his head to perform 
justiceship ; for (as Fielding observes with refer- 
ence to the similar attempt on the part of Squire 
Western) it was, indeed, a syllable more than 
justice. ‘‘ What the devil (exclaims Gilly Wil- 
liams) could tempt you to act as justice of the 
peace? This is Trapolin with a vengeance! 
What! evidence, party, and judge too! If you 
do not make jit up with the man soon, some rogue 
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of an attorney will plague your heart out in the 
King’s Bench.’’ His gardener had been guilty of 
some peculation, for which Selwyn, without cere- 
mony, committed him. 

A little over-eagerness might be excused, as one 
of his strongest peculiarities was a passion for the 
details of criminal justice, from the warrant to the 
rope. His friends made a point of gratifying it by 
sending the earliest intelligence of remarkable 
crimes, criminals, trials, and executions, as well as 
every anecdote they could collect concerning them. 
When Walpole’s house in Arlington Street was 
broken open, his first care, after securing the rob- 
ber, was to send for Selwyn. “I despatched a 
courier to White’s for George, who, you know, 
loves nothing upon earth so well as a criminal, 
except the execution of him. It happened very 
luckily that the drawer who received my message 
has very lately been robbed himself, and had the 
wound fresh in his memory. He stalked up into the 
elub-room, stopped short, and with a hollow trem- 
bling voice said, “Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Walpole's 
compliments, and he’s got a housebreaker for 
you.”’ Gilly Williams, having no housebreaker 
for him, sends him a story about one instead :—‘‘ I 
will give you a Newgate anecdote, which I had 
from a gentleman who called on P. Lewis the 
night before the execution, and heard one runner 
eall to another and order a chicken boiled for 
Rice’s supper ; ‘ but,’ says he, ‘ you need not be 
curious about the sauce, for he is to be hanged to- 
morrow.’ ‘That is true,’ says the other, ‘ but 
the ordinary sups with him, and you know he is a 
devil of a fellow for butter.’ If the continental air 
has not altered you, this will please you ; at least 
I have known the time when you have gone a good 
way for such a morsel.”’ 

The best stories regarding his taste for execv- 
tions are related by Walpole, and well known. 
Innumerable are the jokes levelled at him for this 
peculiarity. The best is the first Lord Holland's, 
who was dying. ‘The next time Mr. Selwyn 
calls, show him up. If Iam alive, I shall be de- 
lighted to see him ; and if I am dead, he will be 
glad to see me.”” Lord Holland was not the only 
statesman of the period who could joke under 
such circumstances. Mr. Legge (the story is 
Gilly Williams’) told a very fat fellow who came 
to see him the day he died—* Sir, you are a great 
weight; but, let me tell you, you are in at the 
death.” Another of the same gentleman’s stories 
is probably meant as a warning—‘‘I remember 4 
man seeing a military execution in Hyde Park, and 
when it was over he turned about and said, ‘ By 
G—, I thought there was more in it!’ He shot 
himself the next morning.”’ 

The writer of a letter in the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, for April, 1791, supposed to be the Rev. 
Dr. Warner, makes a gallant effort to rescue Sel- 
wyn’s memory from what he terms an unjust and 
iujurious imputation. After urging that nothing 
could be more abhorrent from Selwyn’s character, 
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and that he had the most tender and benevolent | tion on the morning of an execution, The party 


of hearts, he thus proceeds :—‘‘ This idle but 
wide-spread idea of his being fond of executions 
(of which he never in his life attended but at one, 
and that rather accidentally from its lying in his 
way, than from design,) arese from the pleasant- 
ries which it pleased Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, and the then Lord Chesterfield, to propagate 
from that one attendance, for the amusement of 
their common friends. Of the easiness with which 
such things sat upon him, you may judge from the 
following circumstance, which I have heard him 
more than once relate. Sir Charles was telling a 
large company a similar story to that of his attend- 
ing upon executions, with many strokes of rich 
humor received with great glee, before his face, 
when a gentleman who sat next to the object 
of their mirth, said to him in a low voice—‘ It is 
strange, George, so intimate as we are, that I 
should never have heard of this story before.’ 
‘ Not at all strange,’ he replied in the same voice, 
‘for Sir Charles has just invented it, and knows 
that I will not by contradiction spoil the pleasure 
of the company he is so highly entertaining.’ And 
such was his good-nature in everything.’’ This 
may account for the pleasantries, but hardly for 
the facts stated by Walpole and others; or for 
such an epistle as the following :—‘‘I can with 
great pleasure inform you, my dear Selwyn, that 
the head is ordered to be delivered on the first 
application made on your part. The expense is a 
little more than a guinea; the person who calls 
should pay for it. Adieu, mon cher mondain, 
“'T, Pars.” 

As to tenderness and benevolence, there surely 
was no necessity for assuming that the taste in 
question was irreconcilable with such qualities. 
It was simply a craving for strong excitement ;— 
a modification of the feeling which still induces 
the Spanish women to attend bull-fights, and for- 
merly lured the gentlest and noblest of the sex to 
tournaments. Moreover, people were by no 
means so refined or squeamish in Selwyn’s time as 
now, when the spectacle of bloody heads over 
Temple Bar would not be tolerated for an hour. 
Crowds of all classes pressed round to gaze on 
those of the rebel lords in 1746; and telescopes 
were fixed for the use of the curious at a half-pen- 
nya peep. ‘*T remember’’ (says Johnson, as re- 
ported by Boswell,) ‘‘ once being with Goldsmith 
in Westminster Abbey. While we surveyed the 
Poets’ Corner, I said to him, 


‘ Forsitan et nomen nostrum miscebitur istis.’ 


“When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, 


pointed to the heads upon it, and slily whispered 
me, 


‘Forsitan et nomen nostrum miscebitur istis.’ ” 


Nay, not much more than twenty years ago, it was 
customary for the governor of Newgate to give a 
breakfast to thirteen or fourteen persons of distine- 





attended the hanging, breakfasted, and then attend- 
ed the cutting down, but few had any appetite for 
the second and third parts of the ceremonial. A 
very pretty girl, (the governor's daughter, we 
believe,) who spoke of the sufferers as ‘‘ our peo- 
ple,”’ distributed the tea and coffee. She assured 
us, in confidence, that the first call of the incipient 
amateur was invariably for brandy ; and that the 
only guest who never failed to do justice to the 
broiled kidneys (for which she was famous) was 
the ordinary. 

Storer (one of the Selwyn set) writes in 1774 :— 
“You will get by your edition of Madame de 
Sévigné’s Letters, enough to pay for as much Vin 
de Grave as ever she drank en Bretagne.”’ Sel- 
wyn rivalled, or outran Walpole in his admiration 
of Madame de Sévigné, and paid a visit to her 
residence, Les Rochers (excellently described, as 
at present existing, in Lady Morgan’s ‘‘ Book of 
the Boudoir’ ;) but we find no other proof of direct 
literary intentions on his part; and there is conse- 
quently no ground for disputing the applicability 
of the remark with which Mr. Jesse introduces the 
topic of his wit :— 


‘** Perhaps no individual has ever acquired so 
general a reputation for mere wit as George Sel- 
wyn. Villiers Duke of Buckingham, Lords Dor- 
set, Rochester, Chesterfield, and Hervey, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, Bubb Doddington, 
Sheridan, and (perhaps the most brilliant luminary 
in this galaxy of wit) the late Theodore Hook, 
were men who had one and all distinguished them- 
selves in following the paths of literature, while 
more than one of them had rendered himself emi- 
nent in the senate. Thus, the character which 
each maintained for wit was supported by the 
adventitious aid of a reputation for literary or 
oratorical talents, while the fame of George Sel- 
wyn stands exclusively on his character for social 
pleasantry and conversational wit.’’ 


Not quite, we must observe. It stood also on 
his three seats in Parliament, and his family con- 
nexions. These, at the very outset, procured him 
that vantage grounu, ‘o which Sheridan and Hook 
were obliged to win their way at the risk of fret- 
ting a thousand vanities. This may not apply to 
the rest on Mr. Jesse’s list: but then it is a very 
imperfect one and admits of large additions—as 
(omitting all living examples) Foote, Wilkes, 
Jekyll, Curran, Colman. 

Dr. Johnson disliked Foote; but when one of 
the company, at a dinner-party at Dilly’s, called 
him a merry-andrew, a buffoon, the sage at once 
declared that he had wit; and added—* The first 
time I was in company with Foote, was at Fitz- 
herbert’s. Having no good opinion of the fellow, 
I was resolved not to be pleased ; and it is very 
difficult to please a man against his will. I went 
on taking my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not 
tomind him. But the dog was so very comical, 
that I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, 
throw myself back on my chair, and fairly laugh 
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it out. No, sir, he was irresistible.’’ It was said 
to be impossible to take Foote unawares, or put 
him out. As he was telling a story at a fine din- 
ner party, a gentleman, to try him, pulled him by 
the coat-tail, and told him that his handkerchief 
was hanging out. ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ said Foote, 
replacing it, ‘‘ you know fhe company better than 
I do,’’ and went on with his story. 

Wilkes’ fame may be rested on his reply to 
Lord Sandwich, and his fling at Thurlow. Jekyll 
needs no trumpeter. Lord Byron says of Colman 
—* If I had to choose, and could not have both at 
a time, 1 would say, ‘ Let me begin the evening 
with Sheridan, and finish it with Colman.’’’ Of 
Curran, he says, ‘‘I have met him at Holland 
House ; he beats everybody—his imagination is 
beyond human, and his humor (it is difficult to de- 
fine what is wit) perfect. Then he has fifty faces, 
and twice as many voices, when he mimics.’’ 
This, we may add, was Hook’s great charm. His 
best stories were dramatic representations @ da 
Mathews, little inferior to that fine observer’s ‘‘ At 
Homes.”’ 

Why, again, since Mr. Jesse has gone back so 
far, did he not go back a little further, and men- 
tion the old Earl of Norwich ;—a singular illustra- 
tion of the fickleness of taste, and the truth of the 
maxim—*‘ a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him 
who hears it.”” He was the acknowledged wit of 
Charles the First’s court; but was voted a dead 
bore when he attempted to resume his wonted 
place at Whitehall after the Restoration. 

It should be remembered, moreover, to be placed 
on the opposite column of the account—that high 
reputation in one line may sometimes prevent a 
man from acquiring much in another; not merely 
because of the prevalent dislike to pluralities, but 
because the less is merged in the greater. Thus 
it was admirably said of Sir James Mackintosh by 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, “ that he had not only hu- 
mor but wit also; at least, new and sudden rela- 
tions of ideas flashed across his mind in reasoning, 
and produced the same effect as wit, and would 
have been called wit, if a sense of their utility and 
importance had not often overpowered the admira-; 
tion of novelty.’’ Wilberforce, speaking of Pitt, 
said—‘* He was the wittiest man I ever knew, and 
(what was quite peculiar to himself) had at all 
times his wit under entire control. Others ap- 
peared struck by the unwonted association of bril- 
liant images, but every possible combination of 
ideas seemed always present to his mind, and he 
could at once produce whatever he desired. I was 
one of those who met to spend an evening in mem- 
ory of Shakspeare, at the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. 
Many professed wits were present, but Pitt was the 
most amusing of the party, and the readiest and 
most apt in the required allusions.’’ 

In addition to Selwyn’s other places, the voice 
of his contemporaries conferred on him that of 
receiver-general of waif and stray jokes—a suffi- 





cient proof that he had plenty of his own; for as 
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D’Alembert sarcastically observed to the Abbé 
Voisenon, who complained that he was unduly 
eharged with the absurd sayings of others— 
** Monsieur 1 Abbé, on ne préte gu’aux riches.”’ 
Selwyn’s droits, in respect of his anomalous office , 
were not limited to the clubs. Lord Holland 
writes in 1770—*‘ As the newspapers impute so 
much wit to you, I sope they give you the inven- 
tion of that pretty motto they have put upon Lord 
Carlisle’s cap.’’ Lord Carlisle, in 1776—** What 
the witty Mr. G. S. says in the newspapers is ad- 
mirable about the red-hot poker, though I like Dis 
placuit better.”” Lord March, in 1767—“ The 
king talked of you at his dressing, and told me 
something that you had said of the Macaronis, that 
he thought very good.’’ It was Mr. Jesse’s duty 
as editor to find out what these good things were, 
but he leaves us in entire ignorance regarding 
them. At the same time, we must do him the 
justice to say, that he has brought together quite 
enough to support Selwyn’s reputation, and ren- 
der superfluous the generally just remark with 
which he prefaces them. ‘‘ No task can be more 
disappointing in its result, than that of collecting 
the scattered bon-mots of a man of professed wit, 
with a view to prove that his reputation is well 
deserved. Many of his best sayings have, proba- 
bly, been Jost to us; others, perhaps, have suffered 
in the narrative; and, moreover, the charm of 
manner, which must greatly have enhanced their 
value at the moment they were uttered, can now, 
of course, only be taken on credit.’’ 

According to Walpole, it was Selwyn’s habit to 
turn up the whites of his eyes, and assume an ex- 
pression of demureness, when giving utterance to 
a droll thought; and Wraxall says, that the effect 
of his witticisms was greatly enhanced by his 
listless, drowsy manner. Nor is this all. What 
makes a man like Selwyn the delight of his con- 
temporaries, is that lightness, richness, and elzs- 
ticity of mind, which invests the commonest inci- 
dents with amusing or inspiriting associations— 
lights intuitively on the most attraetive topics, 
grasps them one moment, lets **. a go the next; 
and, in a word, never suffers companionship to be- 
come tiresome, or conversation to grow dull. He 
may do this without uttering anything that will be 
generally recognized as wit. 

We shall here quote some of the best of Sel- 
wyn’s witticisms and pleasantries: they occupy 
little room, and there is nothing more provoking 
than to be told of ‘‘ the well-known anecdote” 
which one does not know. 

When a subscription was proposed for Fox, and 
some one was observing that it would require some 
delicacy, and wondering how Fox would take it— 
‘Take it? why, quarterly to be sure.”’ 

When one of the Foley family crossed the Chan- 
nel to avoid his creditors—*‘ It is a pass over that 
will not be much relished by the Jews.”’ 

When Fox was boasting of having prevailed on 
the French court to give up the gum trade—* As 
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you have permitted the French to draw your teeth, 
they would be fools, indeed, to quarrel with you 
about your gums.”" 

When Walpole, in allusion to the sameness of 
the system of politics continued in the reign of 
George the Third, observed—* But there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.”’—‘‘ No,” said Selwyn, 
“ nor ander the grandson.’’ One night, at White’s, 
observing the postmaster-general, Sir Everard 
Fawkener, losing a large sum of money at piquet, 
Selwyn, pointing to the successful player, re- 
marked—‘* See how he is robbing the mail !*’ 

On another occasion, in 1756, observing Mr. 
Ponsonby, the speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, tossing about bank-bills at a hazard-table 
at Newmarket—‘‘ Look how easily the speaker 
passes the money-lnils.”’ 

The beautiful Lady Coventry was exhibiting to 
him a splendid new dress, covered with large silver 
spangles, the size of a shilling, and inquired of 
him whether he admired her taste—‘ Why,’’ he 
said, “‘ you will be change for a guinea.” 

This bears a strong resemblance to one of Lord 
Mansfield’s judicial pleasantries. Sergeant Davy 
was cross-examining a Jew at great length, in or- 
der to prove his insufficiency as bail. The sum 
was small, and the Jew was dressed in a suit of 
clothes bedizened with silver lace. Lord Mansfield 
at length interfered—‘‘ Come, come, brother Davy, 
don’t you see the man would burn for the money ?’’ 

At the sale of the effects of the minister, Mr. 
Pelham, Selwyn, pointing to a silver dinner- 
service, observed—‘‘ Lord, how many toads have 
been eaten off these plates !’’ 

A namesake of Charles Fox having been hung 
at Tyburn, Fox inquired of Selwyn whether he 
had attended the execution—‘t No, I make a point 
of never frequenting rehearsals.’’ 

A fellow-passenger in a coach, imagining from 
his appearance that he was suffering from illness, 
kept wearying him with good-natured inquiries as 
to the state of his health. At length, to the re- 
peated question of ‘‘ How are you now, sir?’’ Sel- 
wyn replied—*‘ Very well, I thank you; and I 
mean to continue so for the rest of the journey.”’ 

He was one day walking with Lord Pembroke, 
when they were besieged by a number of young 
chimney-sweepers, who kept plaguing them for 
money. At length Selwyn made them alow bow : 
‘T have ofien,”’ he said, ‘‘ heard of the sovereign- 
ty of the people ; I suppose your Highnesses are 
in court mourning.” 


“On Sunday last,’’ says Walpole, ‘George 
Selwyn was strolling home to dinner at half an 


hour after four. He saw my Lady Townshend's 
coach stop at Caraccioli’s chapel. He watched, 
saw her go in; her footman laughed ; he followed. 
She went up to the altar, a woman brought her a 
cushion; she knelt, crossed herself, and prayed. 
He stole up and knelt by her. Conceive her face, 
if you can, when she turned and found him close 
to her. In his demure voice he said, ‘ Pray, 
madam, how long has your ladyship left the pale 
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of our church’’ She looked furious, and made 
no answer. Next day he went to her, and she 
turned it off upon curiosity ; but is anything more 
natural? No, she certainly means to go armed 
with every viaticum ; the Church of England in 
one hand, Methodism in the other, and the Host 
in her mouth.”’ 

Wraxall stands godfather to the next :-— 

“The late Duke of Queensberry, who lived in 
the most intimate friendship with him, told me 
that Selwyn was present at a public dinner with 
the mayor and corporation of Gloucester, in the 
year 1758, when the intelligence arrived of our 
expedition having failed before Rochfort. ‘The 
mayor, turning to Selwyn, ‘ You, sir,’ said he, 
‘who are in the ministerial secrets, can, no doubt, 
inform us of the cause of this misfortune?’ Sel- 
wyn, though utterly ignorant on the subject, yet 
unable to resist the occasion of amusing himself at 
the inquirer’s expense—‘ I will tell you, in confi- 
dence, the reason, Mr. Mayor,’ answered he ; 
‘the fact is, that the scaling-ladders prepared for 
the occasion were found, on trial, to be too short.’ 
This solution, which suggested itself to him at the 
moment, was considered by the mayor to be per- 
fectly explanatory of the failure, and as such he 
communicated it to all his friends—not being 
aware, though Selwyn was, that Rochfort lies on 
the river Charente, some leagues from the sea- 
shore, and that our troops had never even effected 
a landing on the French coast.”’ 


Mr. Jesse has omitted the capital reply to the 
man, who, being cut by Selwyn in London, came 
up and reminded him that they had been acquainted 
at Bath. ‘I remember it very well ; and when we 
next meet at Bath, I shall be happy to meet you 
again.”’ 

Once, and once only, was he guilty of verse— 

On a Pair of Shoes found in a Lady’s Bed. 


“Well may suspicion shake its head, 
Well may Clarinda’s spouse be jealous, 
When the dear wanton takes to bed 

Her very shoes because they ’re fellows.” 


Selwyn died at his house in Cleaveland Row, 
January 25,1791. He had been for many years a 
severe sufferer from gout and dropsy ; and Wilber- 
foree describes him as looking latterly like the wax 
figure of a corpse. He continued to haunt the 
clubs till within a short period before his death ; 
but Mr. Jesse assures us that he died penitent, and 
that the Bible was frequently read to him at his 
own request during his last illness. By his will 
he gave £33,000 to Maria Fagniani; £100 each 
to his two nephews ; his wardrobe and £30 a year 
to his valet; and the residue of his property to the 
Duke of Queensberry, with the exception of Lud- 
gershall, which was entailed on the Townshend 
family. Mr. Jesse quotes some lines from a poet- 
ical tribute published soon after his death, in which 
the Graces are invoked to fulfil several appropriate 
duties, 

“ And fondly dictate to a faithful Muse 

The prime distinction of the friend they lose. 

’T was social wit, which, never kindling strife, 

Blazed in the small sweet courtesies of life.” 


Had we been at the writer’s elbow, we should 
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have suggested shone or glowed in preference to 
blazed. 

Walpole, writing to Miss Berry, on the day of 
Selwyn’s death, says—‘‘I am on the point of 
losing, or have lost, my oldest acquaintance and 
friend, George Selwyn, who was yesterday at the 
extremity. These misfortunes, though they can 
be so but for a short time, are very sensible to the 
vld; but him T really loved, not only for his infi- 
nite wit, but for a thousand good qualities.” 

Again—* Poor Selwyn is gone, to my sorrow ; 
and no wonder Ucalegon feels it! ’’ 

The heartlessness of the French set to which 
Selwyn and Walpole belonged, is beyond a ques- 
tion. Madame du Deffand’s colloquy with one 
lover, as to the cause of their fifty years’ unbroken 
harmony, and her behavior on the death of another, 
are not invented pleasantries, but melancholy facts. 
Yet, either we were wrong in supposing that the 
malady was infectious, and Miss Berry was right 
in her generous and able vindication of her friend, 
or Selwyn possessed the peculiar talismanie power 
of kindling and fixing the affections of his asso- 
ciates ; for not only does Walpole invariably men- 
tion him when living, and mourn over him when 
dead, in terms of heartfelt sincerity, but the same 
influence appears to have operated on one, whom 
(possibly with equal injustice) we should have sus- 
pecieu ./ being, in his own despite, a little hard- 
ened by a long course of selfish indulgences—Lord 
March. Here are a few, and but a few, of the 
proofs : 


‘*‘As to your banker,”’ says his lordship, ‘I 
will call there to-morrow; make yourself easy 
about that, for I have three thousand pounds now 
at Coutts’. There will be no bankruptcy without 
we are both ruined at the same time. How can 
you think, my dear George, and I hope you do not 
think, that anybody, or anything, can make a éra- 
casserie between you and me? I take it ill that 
you even talk of it, which you do in the letter I 
had by Ligonier. I must be the poorest creature 
\ oe earth,—after having known you so long, and 
always as the best and sincerest friend that any 
one ever had,—if any one alive can make any im- 
pression upon me when you are concerned. I told 
you, in a letter some time ago, that I depended 
more upon the continuance of our friendship than 
anything else in the world, which I certainly do, 
because I have so many reasons to know you, and 
I am sure I know myself.”’ 


This speaks well for both head and heart; and 
how much unhappiness would be prevented by the 
universal adoption of the principle—never to listen 
to, much less believe, the alleged unkindness of a 
friend. All of us have our dissatisfied, complain- 
ing, uncongenial moments, when we may let drop 
words utterly at variance with the habitual sugges- 
tions of our hearts. These are repeated from de- 
sign or carelessness; then come complaints and 
explanations ; confidence is destroyed ; ‘* the ered- 
ulous hope of mutual minds is over ;’’ and thus 
ends at once the solace of a life. 

Lord March’s letters are, on the whole, the most 
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valuable in the collection—most characteristic of 
the writer, and most redolent of the times. This 
unfolding of his private relations and inmost fee]- 
ings is highly favorable to him. As we see him 
now, he is the very impersonation of his class— 
shrewd, sensible, observing, generous, and affec- 
tionate, amid all his profligacy ; with talents uncul- 
tivated, because cultivation was not the passion of 
that age ; but amply sufficient to make him a presi- 
dent of the council or first lord of the admiralty in 
this. His letters are dashed off in clear, manly, 
unaffected language, on the spur of the occasion ; 
and though they are actually better written than 
those of many of his noble contemporaries who 
pretended to literature, it is obvious that the last 
thing he ever thought of was the style. Walpole’s 
are epistolary compositions; Lord March’s are 
letters in the ordinary acceptation of the term. In 
their pregnant brevity, they often resemble Swift's 
hasty dottings down of public events, or private 
chit-chat, in the journal to Stella. 


** November, 1766. 

‘My Dear Georce,—I intended to have written 
to you last Tuesday, but we sat so late at the 
House of Lords that I had no time. It was a dull 
debate, though it lasted a great while. Lord 
Chatham spoke very well, and with a great deal 
of temper, and great civility towards the Duke of 
Bedford ; who spoke and approved of the measure 
at the time of laying the embargo, because of the 
necessity ; but complained of Parliament not being 
called sooner, because what had been done was 
illegal, and only to be justified from necessity, 
which was the turn of the whole debate. Lord 
Mansfield trimmed in his usual manner, and avoided 
declaring his opinion, though he argued for the 
illegality. Lord Camden attacked him very close 
upon not speaking out his opinion, and declared 
strongly for the legality. Upon the whole, I think 
we sha!l have very little to do in Parliament, and 
your attendance will be very little wanted.”’ 


This was Lord Chatham’s first appearance in 
the House of Lords. In letters dated the same 
month we find— 


** Monday, 19th November, 1766. 

** My Dear Georce,—For fear that I should not 
have any other moment to write you, I write this 
in the bess rooms. I was obliged to dress 
early to come here, it being the princess’ birth- 
day. I dine at Lord Hertford’s, which, with the 
ball at night, will take up the whole day; yeu 
know that he is chamberlain. The Duke of Bed- 
ford comes to-day, and, on Wednesday, I suppose 
they will kiss hands; but nothing is known. Ev- 
erybody agrees that this resignation of the Caven- 
dishes is, of all the resignations, the most foolish ; 
and I hear they begin already to repent of it. 
They make a fine opportunity for Chatham to 
strengthen his administration. They want T. 
Pelham to resign; Ashburnham certainly will 
now. The only people that do well are those that 
never resign; which Lord Hertford seems to have 
found out long ago. Saunders and Keppel resign 
to-morrow.” 


‘* November, 1766. 





‘My Dear Grorce,—Jack Shelly has kissed 
hands for Lord Edgecombe’s place. He was 
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offered to be of the bedchamber, which he has re- 
fused, and wants to have the post-office, which 
they won't give him. J find it is imagined that 
we shall be obliged to send troops into North Amer- 
ica to bring them to a proper obedience. It is whis- 
pered about that the Cavendishes, and Rocking- 
ham’s friends, will .take the first opportunity they 
ean to be hostile to government; and likewise, 
that Norton and Wedderburne will certainly op- 
pose ; if these things are so, we may perhaps have 
some more convulsions in the state.”’ 


Such letters are excellent correctives of history ; 
but we are not writing history just now, and must | 
turn to those which throw light on manners :-— 


‘* Hinchinbrooke, Thursday (1770.) 

‘‘My Dear Georce,—Our party at Wakefield 
went off very well. We had hunting, racing, 
whist, and quinze. My horse won, as I expected, 
but the odds were upon him, so that I betted very 
little. 

‘After hunting on Monday I went to Ossory’s. 
where I lay in my way here. He came with me, 
and went back yesterday. I imagine he would 
have liked to have stayed if Lady Ossory had not 
been alone. They live but a dull life, and there 
must be a great deal of love on both sides not to 
tire. I almost promised to go back for Bedford 





races, but believe I shall not. I go to Newmarket 
to-night, and to London to-morrow. Sandwich’s | 
house is full of people, and all sorts of things | 
going forward. Mise Ray does the honors per- | 
feetly well. While I am writing they are all upon 


| 
the grass-plot at a foot-race.’’ 


To make this intelligible, we must go behind | 
the scenes. Wakefield Lodge was the seat of | 
the minister, Duke of Grafton. Lady Ossory was | 
his ci-devant duchess. She had divorced him on | 
account of his intimacy with Nancy Parsons, 
described by Walpole as ‘‘ one of the commonest 
creatures in London: once much liked, but out of 
date. He is certainly grown immensely attached 
to her; so much so, that it has put an end to all 
his decorum.’’ The culpable excesses into which 
the duke was hurried by his passion are stigma- 
tized by Junius—* It is not the private indulgence, 
but the public insult, of which I complain. The 
name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been 
known, if the first lord of the treasury had not 
led her in triumph through the opera-house, even 
in the presence of the queen.’’ Hinchinbrooke, 
from which the letter is dated, was the seat of 
Lord Sandwich, another cabinet minister. Miss 
Ray, who did the honors so well, was his mistress 
—shot at Covent Garden in 1779. The story is 
told by Dr. Warner in a paragraph which may 
serve as a pattern of good condensation :— 


“The history of Hackman, Miss Ray’s mur- 
derer, is this. He was recruiting at Huntingdon ; 
appeared at the ball ; was asked by Lord Sandwich 
to Hinchinbrooke’; was introduced to Miss Ray; 
became violently enamoured of her ; made propo- 
sals, and was sent into Ireland, where his regiment 
was. He sold out ; came back on purpose to be 
hear the object of his affection ; took orders, but 
could not bend the inflexible fair in a black coat 
more than in a red. He could not live without 
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her. He meant only to kill himself, and that in 
her presence ; but seeing her coquet it at the play 
with a young Irish templar, Macnamara, he de- 
termined suddenly to despatch her too. He is to 
be tried on Friday, and hanged on Monday.”’ 


The Morning Post for April 9, 1799, has this 
announcement :—‘*‘ When the news of the above 
misfortune was carried to the admiralty, it was 
received by her noble admirer with the utmost 
concern. He wept exceedingly, and lamented, 


with every other token of grief, the interruption 


of a connexion which had lasted for seventeen 


|years, with great and uninterrupted felicity on 


both sides.”’ 

The catching character of notorious insanity 
has often been remarked. While the Hackman 
affair was the popular topic, it seems that no 
woman, young ox old, ugly or pretty, could venture 
forth without alarm. Lady Ossory writes :— 


** This Asiatic weather has certainly affected 
our cold constitutions. The Duchess of B—— 
is afraid of being shot wherever she goes. A man 
has followed Miss Clavering on foot from the East 
Indies ; is quite mad; and scenes are daily ex- 
pected even in the drawing room. Another man 
has sworn to shoot a Miss Something, -’:mporte, 
if she did not run away with him from the opera. 

‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds has a tur. «ho is 
troubled with one of these passionate admirers, to 
whom she has refused her hand and her door. 
He came, a few days since, to Sir Joshua’s, asked 
if she was at home, and on being answered in the 
negative, he desired the footman to tell her to take 
care, for he was determined to ravish her (pardon 
the word) whenever he met her. Keep our little 
friend (Mie Mie) at Paris whilst this mania lasts, 
for no age will be spared to be in fashion. and 
I am sure Mie Mie is quite as much in danger as 
the person I quoted in my first page.” 


Before quoting those letters of Lord March 
which refer to topics of a strictly personal char- 
acter, we will mention the few authentic particulars 
that have been recorded of him. 

He was born in 1725, succeeded his father in 
the earldom of March in 1731, his mother in the 
earldom of Ruglen in 1748, and his cousin in the 
dukedom of Queensberry in 1778, being then in 
his fifty-third year. Few men of his day acquired 
greater notoriety, or were more an object of in- 
quiry and speculation; yet he took little part in 
political events, except so far as his own interests 
were affected by them, and it would have been 
better for his reputation had he taken none. ° 
When the king’s malady grew serious in 1788, 
he gave in his allegiance to Fox, and on the re- 
covery of his royal master, was unceremoniously 
dismissed from his situation of lord of the bed- 
chamber, which he had held for twenty-eight 
years, notwithstanding the known profligacy of 
his life. Wraxall says he took a journey to 
Windsor to learn the exact condition of the king, 
but was misled by Dr. Warren. The mistake 
mattered little. His business was pleasure, his 
passions were women and the turf; and he con- 
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trived to gratify both, without impairing either his 
fortune or his constitution. As regards the turf, 
he was thoroughly versed in all its mysteries, and 
seldom indulged in any sort of gaming unconnected 
with it, or relating to matters where any undue 
advantage could be taken of him. On the contrary, 
he was generally on the look-out for opportunities 
of turning his own shrewdness and coolness to 
account. A curious instance is related in Edge- 
worth’s memoirs. 

Lord March had noticed a coachmaker’s journey- 
man running with a wheel, and on minuting him 
by a stop watch, found that he actually ran a con- 
siderable distance faster with it than most men 
could run unencumbered. A waiter in Betty’s 
fruit-shop was famous for speed. Lord March 
adroitly introduced the topic, and maintaining what 
appeared a paradox, easily got bets to a large 
amount, that the waiter would run faster for a mile 
than any one could run with the hind-wheel of his 
lordship’s carriage, then standing at the door. But 
he committed a trifling oversight. The wheel 
was lower than the wheel the man was used to 
run with; and the biter would have been bit, had 
not Sir Francis Delaval suggested an expedient. 
The night before the match, planks were obtained 
from the Board of Works, and a raised groove, for 
the wheel to run in, was constructed across the 
course. The journeyman won, and the Jockey 
Club decided in Lord March’s favor. Another of 
his bets came before the court of King’s Bench. 
He had laid a wager of five hundred guineas with 
young Mr. Pigot, that old Mr. Pigot (the father) 
would die before Sir William Codrington. Old 
Mr. Pigot died the same morning before the 
making of the wager, but neither of the parties 
were acquainted with the fact. The court held 
that the dutiful and hopeful heir must pay. A 
startling example of this style of bet is mentioned 
by Walpole. ‘I, t’other night at White’s, found 
a very remarkable entry in our very remarkable 
wager-book. Lord bets Sir twenty 
guineas, that Nash outlives Cibber. How odd that 
these two old creatures should live to see both their 
wagerers put an end to their own lives!”’ Lord 
March's rate of betting was never very high. 
The largest sum he appears to have won or lost at 
any race or meeting, during the period over which 
this correspondence extends, was £ 4100, and this 
is mentioned as a rare occurrence. 

He also managed his intercourse with the fair 
sex in such a manner, as to prevent them from 
interfering with his peace or even his caprices ; 
and few things are more amusing than his mode 
of keeping his occasional /iaisons from clashing 
with his permanent ones—for we are obliged to 
speak of both classes in the plural number. His 
parting with one of his favorites is peculiarly 
touching :— 








‘*T am just preparing to conduct the poor little 
Tondino to Dover. My heart is so full that I can 
neither think, speak, nor write. How I shall be 
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able to with her, or bear to come back to this 
house, | do not know. The sound of her voice 
fills my eyes with fresh tears. My dear George, 
J'ai le ceur si serré que i: ne suis bon & present 
qu’a pleurer. ‘Take al the care you ean of her. 
Je la recommende & vous, my best and only real 
friend.”’ ; 


Tn return for the care Selwyn was to take of 
the Tondino, Lord March, it seems, was to keep 
an eye to Raton. 


**] wrote to you last night, but I quite forgot 
Raton. I have not had him to see me to-day, 
having been the whole morning in the city with 
Lady H., but I have sent to your maid, and she 
says that her little king is perfectly well and in 
great spirits.”’ 

Besides the Tondino, Selwyn had the principa! 
care of the Rena, a beautiful Italian, who stood in 
nearly the same relation to Lord March as Madame 
de Pompadour to Louis the Fifteenth. Tha 
sagacious favorite, it will be remembered, troubled 
herself very little about the Parc aux Cerfs so 
long as she retained the chief place in his Majes- 
ty’s confidence. Queen Caroline is said to have 
preserved her influence over George the Second 
by the same policy. The Rena’s prudence was 
put to a severe trial by the arrival of Signora 
Zamperini, a noted dancer and singer, in 1766. 
His lordship writes to Selwyn in Paris :— 


“*T wish I had set out immediately after New- 
market, which I believe I should have done, if | 
had not taken a violent fancy for one of the opera 
girls. This passion is a little abated, and I hope 
it will be quite so before you and the Rena come 
over, else 1 fear it will interrupt our society. But 
whatever is the case, as I have a real friendship 
and affection for the Rena, I shall show her every 
mark of regard and consideration, and be vastly 
happy to see her. I consider her as a friend, and 
certainly as one that I love very much; and as 
such, I hope, she will have some indulgence for 
my follies.” 


A few days afterwards, 


** The Rena must be mad if she takes anything 
of this sort in a serious way. If she does, there is 
an end of our society. If she does not, we shall 
go on as we did. Iam sure I have all the regard 
in the world for her, for I Jove her vastly, and 
I shall certainly contrive to make her as easy and 
as happy as I can. [I like this little girl, but how 
long this liking will last I cannot tell; it may \0- 
crease, or be quite at an end, before you arrive. 

His lordship had not attained to equal profi- 
ciency with Madame de Girardin’s hero: ‘* Albert 
ne viendra pas—il est amoureux pour une quinzaine ; 
il me I’a dit, et il est toujours A la minute dans 
ces choses-la.” In a subsequent letter we find all 
three (the Tondino, the Rena and the Zamperin!) 
mixed up together. 


** You see what a situation I am in with my 
little Buffa. She is the prettiest creature that 
ever was seen ;: in short, I like her vastly, and she 
likes me, because I give her money. 

‘‘T have had a letter from the Tondino to-day. 
She tells me that she never passed her time 80 
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well at Paris as she does now: ‘ Monsieur du 
Barri est un homme charmante, et nous donne des 
bals avec des Princesses.’ Pray, my dear George, 
find out something that will be agreeable to the 
little Teresina. Consult the Rena about it. 

‘* | shall write two or three words to the Rena 
by this post. I told her, in my last letter, that I 
was supposed to be very much in love with the 
Zamperini, which certainly would not prevent me 
from being very happy to see her. I have been 
too long accustomed to live with her not to like 
her, or to be able to forget her, and there is nothing 
that would give me more pain than not to be able 
to live with ‘her upon a footing of great intimacy 
and friendship ; but I am always afraid of every 
event where women are concerned—they are all so 
exceedingly wrongheaded.”’ 


It might be deemed useless, if not impertinent, 
to keep on repeating that obviously wrong things 
are wrong ; but in connection with the next ex- 
tract, the reader should bear in mind that, at the 
time in question, and for twelve years afterwards, 
the writer was a lord of the bedchamber in the 
decorous court of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte. 


“T was prevented from writing to you last Fri- 
day, by being at Newmarket with my little girl. 
I had the whole family and Cocchi. The beauty 
went with me in my chaise, and the rest in the old 
landau.”’ 


The family consisted of father, mother, and 
sister. ‘*As March finds a difficulty (says Wil- 
liams) in separating her from that raseally garlic 
tribe, whose very existence depends on her beauty, 
I do not think he means to make her what our 
friend the countess (the Rena) was.’’ In another 
place—‘* March goes on but heavily with his poor 
child (she was only fifteen.) He looks miserable, 
and yet he takes her off in her opera-dress every 
night in his chariot.’” 

Numerous allusions, in these volumes, show that 
Lord March was not devoid of taste for female 
society of a better order. He is repeatedly spoken 
of as about to marry this or that lady of quality ; 
and Wraxall says that he cherished an ardent pas- 
sion for Miss Pelham, the daughter of the minis- 
ter, who persevered in refusing his consent to 
their union, on account of the dissipated habits of 
the peer. He died unmarried, and continued his 
libertine habits till death. During the first ten 
years of the present century, he might constantly 
be seen in the bow-window of his house in Picca- 
dilly, (now divided into two houses occupied by 
Lord Cadogan and Lord Roseberry,) examining 
the street passengers through an eyeglass with his 
remaining eye, (it was currently stated that the 
other was of glass,) and when a female pedestrian 
struck his fancy, an emissary was instantly dis- 
patched after her. That no time might be lost, a 
pony was always kept saddled for the purpose. 
“It is a fact,” says Wraxall, ‘“‘ that he performed 
in his own drawing-room the scene of Paris and 
the goddesses. This classic exhibition took place 


in his house opposite the Green Park.” We do| N 
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not believe that any exhibition took place at all— 
founding our skepticism more on the folly than the 
viee ; yet itis melancholy to think to what human 
nature may be degraded by sensuality. 

A striking illustration of his shrewdness was 
given by Lord Brougham, in his evidence before 
the Lords’ Committee on Lord Campbell’s libel bill : 


“The late Duke of Queensberry was a great 
alarmist in 1792, like many other very noble, very 
rich, and very honorable men. He thought there 
was an end of all things, and he used to be abus- 
ing principally the seditious writings of the day, 
giving them and their authors ill names in great 
abundance and variety, as infamous, detestable. 
abominable—when one day some toad-eater who 
attended his person, added, ‘Ay, indeed, and 
full of such falsehoods.’ ‘No,’ said the duke, 
‘not falsehoods—they are all so true; that is 
what makes them so abominable and so danger- 
ous.” If his grace had felt all that was said on 
the corruptions of parliament and office to be 
groundicss, he would have Jet them write on in 
the same strain to the end of time.”’ 


A characteristic trait has been preserved by Mr. 
Wilberforce :— 


‘*] always observe that the owners of your 
grand houses have some snug corner in which 
they are glad to shelter themselves from their own 
magnificence.* I remember dining, when I was 
a young man, with the Duke of Queensberry, at 
his Richmond villa. The party was very small 
and select—Pitt, Lord and Lady Chatham, the 
Duchess of Gordon, and George Selwyn, (who 
lived for society, and continued in it till he really 
looked like the waxwork figure of a corpse,) were 
amongst the guests. We dined early, that some 
of our party might be ready to attend the opera. 
The dinner was sumptuous, the views from the 
villa quite enchanting, and the Thames in all its 
glory ; but the duke looked on with indifference. 
‘What is there,’ he said, ‘to make so much of 
in the Thamest I am quite tired of it—there it 
goes, flow, flow, flow, always the same.’ ”’ 


This is precisely what we should have expected 
from the duke ; and no one was better qualified 
than Mr. Wilberforce to explain, why the glorious 
scene before them was a sealed book to the worn 
voluptuary—why his spirit’s eye was blind to it— 
why every simple, innocent, unforced gratification 
was denied to him—and why the full enjoyment 
of natural beauty and sublimity is reserved for 
men of purer lives and higher minds than his. 

The duke’s notions of comfort, on which his 
opinion was worth having, were expressed in a 
letter to Selwyn ;—‘‘ I wish you were here (the 
place is not stated.) It is just the house you 
would wish to be in. There is an excellent li- 
brary; @ good parson; the best English and 
French cookery you ever tasted; strong coffee, 
and half-crown whist.”’ 

It has been stated that he paid his physicians on 


* “ And thus the most luxurious court in Europe, after 
all its boasted refinements, was glad to return at last by 
this singular contrivance (the table volante at Choisy,) to 
the quiet and privacy of humble life.”—Rogers’ Poems, 

ote. 
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the plan adopted by the Chinese emperors—so 
much per week for keeping him alive. If so, he 
cheated them; for the immediate cause of his 
death was imprudence in eating fruit. He died 
in 1810, firm and self-possessed. His death-bed 
was literally covered with unopened billets (more 
than seventy) from women of all classes, which 
he ordered to be laid on the counterpane as they 
were brought. His personal property exceeded 
a million, and his will, with its twenty-five codi- 
cils, was a curious document. He left 150,000/. 
and three houses to Mie Mie, and made her hus- 
band (the late Marquis of Hertford, a congenial 
spirit) his residuary legatee. 

Selwyn’s most intimate friends and frequent 
correspondents, after the duke, were George 
James (alias Gilly) Williams, and Lord Carlisle. 

Of Williams, little is known. He was the son 
of Peere Williams, the compiler of three volumes 
ef chancery cases, highly esteemed by equity 
lawyers. He was connected by marriage with 
Lord North, and, in 1774, was appointed re- 
ceiver-general of excise. Selwyn, Edgecumbe, 
Walpole, and Williams, used to meet at stated 
periods at Strawberry Hill, and form what Wal- 
pole called his out-of-town party. Gilly’s letters 
convey a highly favorable impression of his social 
pleasantry ; and it seems that he soon acquired 
some reputation as a wit. ‘1 have desired Lord 
R. Bertie (he writes in 1751) to propose me at 
White’s. Don’t let any member shake his head 
at me for a wit; for, God knows, he may as well 
reject me for being a giant.”’ 

Frederick, fifth earl of Carlisle, was a remark- 
able man in many ways. He filled some im- 
portant public situations with credit; and on his 
being appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, his 
intimate friend, Storer, writes—‘I wish he was 
secretary of state. It is a joke to think it too 
high a step. Iam of the old king’s opinion, that 
a man in this country is fit for any place he can 
get, and I am sure Carlisle will be fit for any 
place he will take.”’ 

In literature, he distinguished himself as a 
poet; but unluckily he is principally known in 
that capacity through Lord Byron, who, in his 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, levels twelve 
unjust and acrimonious lines at him. In the first 
sketch of the poem these twelve lines were want- 
ing, and their place was occupied by two— 
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“On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle.” 


Lord Carlisle had offended his young relation, 
between the writing and the printing of the poem, 
by refusing to introduce him on his taking his seat 
in the House of Lords. Lord Byron afterwards 
deeply regretted the injury. There is a beautiful 
atonement in the third canto of Childe Harold ; 
and in writing, in 1814, to Mr. Rogers, he thus 
expresses himself—‘‘ Is there any chance or possi- 
bility of making it up with Lord Carlisle, as I feel 
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disposed to do anything, reasonable or unreasona- 
ble, to effect it?”’ 

In private life and early youth, Lord Carlisle, 
endowed with warm feelings, a lively fancy, and 
an excitable disposition, was peculiarly liable to 
be led astray by the temptations which assail 
young men of rank. In 1769, being then in his 
twenty-first year, he went abroad, desperately in 
love with some wedded fair one. She forms the 
burden of many a paragraph in his letters to Sel- 
wyn; who, though nearly thirty years older, en- 
tered warmly into all his feelings. 

**] thought I had got the better of that extrava- 
gant ion, but I find IT am relapsed again. | 
tremble at the consequences of the meeting, and 
yet I have not the courage, even in thought, to 
oppose its temptations. I shall exert all the firm- 
ness I am capable of, which, God knows, is very 
little, upon that occasion. If I am received with 
coolness, I shall feel it severely. I shall be mis- 
erable if I am made too welcome. Good God, 
what happiness would I not exchange, to be able to 
live with her without loving her more than friend- 
ship will allow! Is my picture hung up, or is it in 
the passage with its face turned to the walls?” 


From the allusion to the picture, and other 
indications, it is clear that the mysterious lady 
(who has given rise to much surmise) was the 
beautiful Lady Sarah Bunbury, (née Lennox,) 
whom it is said his Majesty George III. would 
have married, had he been allowed. His Majesty 
gave up his own wishes for the good of the 
country, but the impression remained. Mrs. Pope, 
the actress, was very like Lady Sarah. On one 
occasion at the theatre, many years after his mar- 
riage, the king turned round to the queen in a fit 
of melancholy abstraction, and said, pointing to 
Mrs. Pope, ‘‘ She is like Lady Sarah still.” 

Lord Carlisle got the better of this passion, and 
married at twenty-two. It would have been well 
for his peace of mind had he been equally suc- 
cessful in getting the better of a still more fatal 
one for play. Letter after letter is filled with 
good resolutions, but the fascination was too strong. 
The blow came at last. 


* July, 1776. 

‘*My pear Georcr,—I have undone myself, 
and it is to no pu to conceal from you my 
abominable madness and folly, though perhaps the 
particulars may not be known to the rest of the 
world. I never lost so much in five times as ! 
have done to-night, and am in debt to the house 
for the whole. You may be sure I do not tell 
you this with an idea that you can be of the least 
assistance to me ; it is a great deal more than your 
abilities are equal to. Let me see you, though | 
shall be ashamed to look at yon after your good- 
ness to me.”” 


This letter is endorsed by Selwyn, ‘‘ After the 
loss of the ten thousand pounds ;” which, follow- 
ing on other losses, appears to have sunk the ear! 
to the lowest depths of despondency. 

‘‘ I do protest to you, that I am so eal af 0 
present manner of passing my time—however I may 
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be kept in countenance by the number of those in my| ‘1 am reading Clarendon, but scarcely get on 
own rank and superior fortune—that I never reflect | faster than you did with your Charles the Fifth. 
on it without shame. If her will employ me in | I think the style bad, and that he has a good deal 
any part of the world, I will accept the employ- |of the old woman in his way of thinking, but hate 
ment; let it tear me, as it will, from everything | the opposite party so much that it gives onea kind of 
dear to me in this country. as nd © partiality for him.”’ 

‘If any of our expectations should be gratified ; 
in the winter, I cannot expect anything sufficient His marvellous powers as a debater were re- 
to balance the expenses of living in London. If 1 | marked very soon after his first entrance into par- 
accept anything, I must attend Parliament—I |liament. In March, 1770, his delighted father 
must live in London. If I am not treated with | writes to Selwyn :— 
consideration, I can live here, if that can be called pares 
living, which is wasting the best years of my lifein| “ You know by this time that your panegyric 
obscurity ; without society to dispel the gloom of | upon Charles came about an hour after I had 
a northern climate ; left to myself to brood over | Wrote mine to you of the 9th. He writes word 
my follies and indiscretions ; to see my children | that upon February the 12th he spoke very ill. Ido 
deprived of education by those follies and indiscre- | not mind that, and when he speaks so well, as to be, 
tions; to be forgotten ; to lose my temper; to be |@8 Lady Mary says, the wonder of the age, it 
neglected; to become cross and morose to those |d0es not give me so much pleasure as what you 
whom I have most reason to love! Except that | very justly, I think, tell me de son ceur. And yet 
the welfare and interest of others depend upon my |that may not signify. I have been honest and 
existence, I should*not wish that existence to be of | good-natured, nor can I repent of it; though con- 
long duration.”’ vinced now that honesty is not the best policy, and 

24 that good-nature does not meet with the return 


So thought and felt a man apparently possessed | j, cught to do.” 


of every blessing—youth, health, talent, birth, for- 
tune, connexion, consideration, and domestic ties| It appears from a letter addressed by Lord Car- 
of the most endearing kind— lisle to Lady Holland, (Fox’s mother,) in 1773, 

. Medio de fonte leporum that he had become security for Fox to the amount 
Surgit amar aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat.” of fifteen or sixteen thousand pounds, and a letter 
to Selwyn, in 1777, puts the ruinous character of 
their gambling transactions in the strongest light. 
Lord Ilchester (Fox’s cousin) had lost thirteen 
thousand pounds at one sitting to Lord Carlisle, 
who offered to take three thousand pounds down. 
Nothing was paid; but ten years afterwards, 
when Lord Carlisle pressed for his money, he 
complains that an attempt was made to con- 
strue the offer into a remission of ten thousand 
pounds :— 


The very accident (miscalled advantage) of 
his position, commends the poisoned chalice to his 
lips, and the lord of Castle Howard longs for 
death at twenty-seven! But a truce to reflection 
till we have introduced another, and a more me- 
morable subject for it. Lord Carlisle’s embarrass- 
ments were inextricably mixed up with those of 
Charles James Fox ; and it can therefore hardly 
be deemed a digression to turn at once to the pas- 
sages in these volumes which relate to him. The OE eee ee 
few letters of his own that occur in them, are prin- 


have accepted ffer, would have been b 
cipally remarkable for ease and simplicity. For taking rrr vias + pay the £3000. i | hd 
example :— Y 


mained in a state of uncertainty, I think, for 
“ ee aa nearly three years ; but his taking no notice of it 
Paris, Nov., 1790. rane that de convinced me that he had no in- 
tention of availing himself of it. Charles Fox 
was also at a much earlier period clear that he 
never meant to accept it. There is also great 
justice in the behavior of the family in passing by 
the instantaneous payment of, I believe, five thou- 
sand pounds, to Charles, won at the same sitting, 
Supper was execrably bad. However, the cham- without any observations. Ad one period of the 
pagne and tokay were excellent ; notwithstanding | jay, J remember, there was a balance in favor of 
bi the fools made du ponche with bad rum. | 4n¢ of those gentlemen, but of which I protest I do 
ls club is to meet every Saturday, either here | ,,,, remember, of about fifty thousand.”’ 
or at Versailles: I am glad to see that we cannot 


be foolisher in point of imitation than they are.”’ At the time in question, Fox was hardly eigh- 

Principally through Selwyn’s introduction, Fox | °°" The following letter from Lord Carlisle, 
was on a familiar footing with Madame du Def-|¥™tten in 1771, contains some highly interesting 
fand and her set. information respecting the youthful habits, and 
already vast intellectual preéminence of this memo- 
rable statesman : 


“Quantities of cousins visit us; amongst the 
rest the Duke of Berwick. What an animal it is! 
I supped last night with Lauzun, Fitz-James, and 
some others, at what they call a Clod a I’ Anglaise. 
lt was in a petite maison of Lauzun’s. here 
was Madame Briseau, and two other women. The 


‘Madame Geoffrin m’a chanté la palinodie. I 
dine there to-day; she inquires after you very ‘ ; 
much. I have rh yn at Madame du Deffand’s,| ‘‘It gives me great pain to hear that Charles 


who asked me if 1 was déja sous la tutéle de M. | begins to be unreasonably impatient at losing. I 
Selvin? J boasted that I was.” fear it is the prologue to much fretfulness of tem- 
; per; for disappointment in raising money, and 

{n August 23, 1771, he writes what is most | any serious reflections upon his situation, will (in 


Worthy of notice, as follows :— spite of his affected spirits and dissipation, which 
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sit very well upon Richard) occasion him many 
disagreeable moments. They will be oe-o more 
painful, when he reflects that he is not <yeen 
the natural bent of his genius; for that 

lead him to all serious inquiry and laudable een 
suits, which he has in some measure neg to 
hear Lord Bolingbroke’s applause, and now is 
obliged to have recourse to it and play, to hinder 
him from thinking how he has perverted the ends 
for which he was born. I believe there never was 
a person yet created ord had the faculty of reason- 
ing like him. His judgments are never wrong ; 
his decision 1s formal guider han enya I der 
conversed with ; and he never seems to mistake but 
tn his own affairs.” 


Lord Carlisle’s fears proved groundless in one 
respect. Fox's sweetness of temper remained 
with him to the last; but it is most painful to 
think how much mankind has lost through his 
recklessness. There is no saying what might not 
have been effected by such a man, had he simply 
followed the example of his great rival in one 
respect. ‘* We played a good deal at Goosetree’s, 
(says Wilberforce,) and I well remember the in- 
tense earnestness which Pitt displayed when join- 
ing in these games of chance. He perceived their 
increasing fascination, and soon after abandoned 
it forever.’’ Wilberforee’s own cure is thus re- 
corded by his biographers, on the authority of his 
private journal :—‘* ‘We can have no play to- 
night,’ complained some of the party at the club, 
‘for St. Andrew is not here to keep bank.’ 
‘ Wilberforce,’ said Mr. Bankes, who never joia- 
ed himself, ‘if you will keep it I will give you 
a guinea.” The playful challenge was accepted, 
but as the game grew deep, he rose the winner of 
£600. Much of this was lost by those who were 
only heirs to future fortunes, and could not there- 
fore meet such a call without inconvenience. The 
pain he felt at their annoyance cured him of a taste 
which seemed but too likely to become predomi- 
vant.”” 

Goosetree’s being then almost exclusively com- 
pesed of incipient orators and embryo statesmen, 
the call for a gaming-table there may be regarded 
as a decisive proof of the universal prevalence of 
the vice. But most of these were the friends and 
followers of Pitt ; and when his star gained the 
ascendant, idleness was no longer the order of the 
day among politicians, and rising young men gave 
up faro and hazard for Blackstone and Adam 
Smith. We know of no candidate for high office, 
entering public life after 1784, who did not affect 
prudence and propriety; and probably we shall 
never again see a parliamentary leader aspire, like 
Bolingbroke, 


“To shine a Tully and a Wilmot too.” 


Gaming, however, continued a blot on our man- 
ners and morals for many years afterwards ; and | herdesses 
it may not be uninstructive to trace its progress 
and decline. During the whole of the last cen- 
tury, gaming of some sort was an ordinary amuse- 
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ment for both sexes in the best society.* Tj] 
near the commencement of the present, the favor- 
ite game was faro; and as it was a decided ad- 
vantage to hold the bank, masters and mistresses 
of noble houses, less scrupulous than Wilberforce, 
frequently volunteered to fleece and amuse their 
company. But scandal having made busy with 
the names of some of them, it became usual to 
hire a professed gamester at five or ten guineas a 
night to set up a table for the evening, as we 
should hire Lablache for a concert, or Weippart 
for a ball. Faro gradually dropped out of fash- 
ion; macao took its place; hazard was never 
wanting, and whist began to be played for stakes 
which would have satisfied Fox himself; who, 
though it was calculated that he might have 
netted four or five thousand a year by games of 
skill, complained that they afforded no excitement. 

Watier’s club, in Piccadilly, was the resort of 
the macao players. It was kept by an old maitre 
@’hotel of George the Fourth, a character in his 
way, who took a just pride in the cookery and 
wines of his establishment. All the brilliant stars 
of fashion, (and fashion was power then,) fre- 
quented it, with Brummell for their sun. ‘‘ Poor 
Brummell dead, in misery and idiotey, at Caen! 
and | remember him in all his glory, cutting his 
jokes after the opera at White’s, in a black velvet 
great-coat, and a cocked hat on his well-powdered 
head.”*t Nearly the same turn of reflection is 
suggested as we run over the names of his asso- 
ciates. Almost all of them were ruined; three 
out of four, irretrievably. Indeed it was the 
forced expatriation of its supporters that caused 
the club to be broken up. During the same pe- 
riod (from 1810 to 1815 or thereabouts) there was 
a great deal of high play at White’s and Brookes’, 
particularly whist. At Brookes’ figured some re- 
markable characters—as Tippoo Smith, by com- 
mon consent the best whist-player of his day ; and 
an old gentleman nicknamed Neptune, from his 
having once flung himself into the sea in a fit of 
«lespair at being, as he thought, ruined. He was 
fished out in time, found he was not ruined, and 
played on during the-gemainder of his life. 

The most distinguished player at White’s was 
the nobleman who was presented at the salon in 
Paris as Le Wellington des Joueurs ; and he richly 
merited the name, if skill, temper, and the most 
daring courage, are titles: to it. The greatest 
genius, however, is not infallible. He once lost 
three thousand four hundred pounds at whist by 
not remembering that the seven of hearts was in. 
He played at hazard for the highest stakes that 
any one could be got to play with him, and at one 


* In General Burgo rgogne’s | lay of The Heiress, Mrs. 
Blandish exclaims — wn away in the arp 
as if women of tees left eodoe oe turn freckled shep- 
ape de cards and backgammon, are 
tee walnet deli hts of anne life ; eg as you may think 





of my skill, at the year’s end I am no Toconsiderable 
sharer i Her pin-money of my society.” 
t Private MS. 
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time was supposed to have won nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds; but it all went, along with a 
great deal more, at Crockford’s. 

There was also a great deal of play at Gra- 
ham’s, the Union, the Cocoa-Tree, and other clubs 
ef the second order in point of fashion. Here 
large sums were hazarded with equal rashness, 
and remarkable characters started up. Among 
the most conspicuous was the late Colonel Aubrey, 
who literally passed his life at play. He did noth- 
ing else, morning, noon, and night; and it was 
computed that he had paid more than sixty thou- 
sand pounds for card-money. He was a very fine 
player at all games, and a shrewd clever man. He 
had been twice to India, and made two fortunes. 
it was said that he lost the first on his way home, 
transferred himself from one ship to another with- 
out landing, went back, and made the second. 
His life was a continual alternation between pov- 
erty and wealth; and he used to say, the greatest 
pleasure in life is winning at cards—the next 
greatest, losing. 

For several years deep play went on at all these 
clubs—fluctuating both as to locality and amount— 
tll by degrees it began to flag. It had got oa 
low ebb when Mr. Crockford came to London, and 
laid the foundation of the most colossal fortune 
that was ever made by play. He began by taking 
Watier’s old club-house, in partnership with a man 
named Taylor. They set up a hazard-bank, and 
won a great deal of money, but quarrelled and 
separated at the end of the first year. Taylor 
continued where he was, had a bad year, and 
broke, Crockford removed to St. James’ street, 
had a good year, and instantly set about building 
the magnificent club-house which bears his name. 
{t rose like a creation of Aladdin’s lamp; and the 
genii themselves could hardly have surpassed the 
beauty of the internal decorations, or furnished a 
more accomplished maitre d’hotel than Ude. To 
inake the company as select as possible, the estab- 
lishment was regularly organized as a club, and 
the election of members vested in a ecmmittee. 
‘‘Crockford’s’’ became the rage, and the votaries 
of fashion, whether they liked play or not, has- 
tened to enroll themselves. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was an original member, though (unlike 
Blucher, who repeatedly lost everything he had at 
play) the great captain was never known to play 
deep at any game but war or polities. Card- 
tables were regularly placed, and whist was played 
occasionally ; but the aim, end, and final cause of 
the whole was the hazard-bank, at which the pro- 
prietor took his nightly stand, prepared for all 
comers. There was a recognized limit, at which 
(after losing a certain sum) he might declare the 
bank broke for the night; but he knew his busi- 
ness too well to stop. 

The speculation, it is hardly necessary to add, 
was eminently successful. During several years, 
everything that anybody had to lose and cared 
to risk, was swallowed up. Le Wellington des 
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Joucurs lost £23,000 at a sitting, beginning at 
twelve at night, and ending at seven the following 
evening. He and three other noblemen could not 
have lost less, sooner or later, than a hundred 
thousand pounds a-piece. Others lost in propor- 
tion (or out of proportion) to their means; but we 
leave it to less occupied moralists, and better caleu- 
lators to say, how many ruined families went to 
make Mr. Crockford a millionaire—for a millionaire 
he was and is, in the English sense of the term, 
after making the largest possible allowance for bad 
debts. A vast sum, perhaps half a million, is due 
to him ; but as he won all his debtors were able to 
raise, and easy credit was the most fatal of his 
lures,* we cannot make up our minds to condole 
with him on that amount, frightful though it be. 
He retired, three or four years ago, much as an 
Indian chief retires from a hunting-country when 
there is not game enough left for his tribe; and 
the club is said to be now tottering to its fall. 
Some good was certainly produced by it. In 
the first place, private gambling (between gentle- 
man and gentleman) with its degrading incidents, 
illustrated by the foregoing letters, is at an end. 
In the second place, this very circumstance brings 
the worst part of the practice within the reach of 
the law. Public gambling, which only exists by 
and through what are popularly termed “ hells,”’ 
may be easily suppressed. There are at present 
more than twenty of these establishments in Pall- 
Mall, Piccadilly, and St. James’, called into exis- 
tence by Mr. Crockford’s success. Why does not 
the police interfere! If the police cannot, why 
does not the legislature? Not an hour should be 
lost in putting down this monstrous evil. We 
claim to be superior in morals and public order to 
the French ; yet all the public gaming tables of 
Paris were suppressed four or five years ago, and 
(what is more) suppressed without difficulty, the 
moment the police set to work in good earnest. 
Space permitting, we should be glad to make a 
few extracts from the numerous letters, in this col- 
lection, of the Rev. Dr. Warner, who has de- 
scribed many objects of interest, and hit off some 
curious traits of character, in a gay vivacious 
style, which would be much more pleasing had 
there been less effort to make it so. He appa- 
rently took for his model the well-known letter of 
Madame de Sévigné, announcing the marriage of 
‘la grande Mademoiselle,”’ in which the main ob- 
ject seems to be to keep beating about the bush as 
long as possible. But the reverend doctor is inex- 


* Brookes was equally accommodating :— 


“ From liberal Brookes, whose speculative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant bill; 


Who, nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade, 
Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.” 


Verses, From the Hon, Charles James Fox, partridge- 


shooting, to the Hon. John Townshend, cruising; by 


Tickell, whom Mr. Jesse praises for his poem of “ Antici- 
; ” 


+ Since this was written, a few of the most notorious 
London establishments have been suppressed. 
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cusably coarse and loose, and has often tempted 
us to exclaim like Dr. Johnson, when some cler- 
gymen were endeavoring to show off in his com- 
pany by assuming the lax jollity of men of the 
world—‘* This merriment of parsons is mighty 
offensive.’’ Independently of the indecorous tone, 
there are several expressions and allusions in Dr. 
Warner’s letters, and two or three in Gilly Wil- 
liams’ and Lord Carlisle’s, which offend, not 
merely against good taste, bat common decency ; 
and Mr. Jesse has exposed himself to much cen- 
sure by printing them. 

We are also obliged to omit many passages from 
the letters of Lord Holland, Miss Townshend, 
Mr. Storer, the Dowager Lady Carlisle, and Lady 
Sarah Bunbury, which we had marked for inser- 
tion; as well as an entire letter of Horace Wal- 
pole’s, (vol. i., p. 4,) which maintains his supe- 
riority as a writer of epistolary compositions. 

In conclusion, we are happy to say that the 
comparison, suggested by these volumes, between 
the manners and morals of the last century and 
our own, is highly satisfactory. Intellectual tastes 
have nearly superseded the necessity, formerly 
felt by the unoccupied classes, of resorting to 
coarse indulgences or strong excitements; and 
respect for public opinion induces those among 
them who continue unreclaimed, to conceal their 
transgressions from the world. It is also worthy 
of note, that the few persons of noble birth or 
high connexion who have recently attracted atten- 
tion by their laxity, are professed votaries of 
(what they call) pleasure ; and are no longer en- 
couraged by the example, or elevated by the com- 
panionship, of men distinguished in the senate, 
the cabinet, or the court. No prime minister 
escorts a woman of the town through the crush- 
room of the opera; no first lord of the admiralty 
permits his mistress to do the honors of his house, 
or weeps over her in the columns of the Morning 
Post: no lord of the bedchamber starts for New- 
market with a danseuse in his carriage, and her 
whole family in his train;—our parliamentary 
leaders do not dissipate their best energies at the 
gaming-table ; our privy councillors do not attend 
cock-fights ; and among the many calumnies lev- 
elled at our public men, not one has been accused 
(as General Burgoyne was by Junius) of lying in 
wait for inexperienced lads to plunder at play. 

Though the signs are less marked, the improve- 
ment in the female sex is not less certain ; for it may 
safely be taken for granted, that the practice of 
gambling was fraught with the worst consequences 
to the finest feelings and best qualities of the sex. 
The chief danger is hinted at in The Provoked 
Husband, 


“Lord Townley.—’T is not your ill hours that 
always disturb me, but as often the ill company 
that occasion those hours. 

‘* Lady Townley.—Sure I don’t understand 7 
now, my Lord. What ill company do I keep?’’ 

“Lord Townley.—Why, at best, women that 
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lose their money, and men that win it; or perhaps 
men that are voluntary bubbles at one game, in hopes 
a lady will give them fair play at another.”’ 


The facts confirm the theory. Walpole’s Let- 
ters, and the volumes before us, teem with allu- 
sions to proved or understood cases of matrimonial 
infidelity ; and the manner in which notorious 
irregularities were brazened ont, shows that the 
offenders did not always encounter the universa! 
reprobation of society. Miss Berry, speaking, in 
her very instractive book, of the Duchess of Nor- 
folk’s divorce in 1697, observes :— 


** Many circumstances of this lady’s ease show 
how much the ordinary habits of life were over- 
stepped, and what precautions were thought neces- 
sary previous to such misconduct, A house taken 
at pam then a small and little-frequented vil- 
lage, whose nearest communication with West- 
minster was by a horse-ferry—-this house, hired 
and resorted to under feigned names, and oceupied 
by foreign servants, who it was supposed could 
not identify the lady, are not measures taken in a 
country where the crime they were meant to con- 
ceal was frequent.’’—England and France, vol. i., 
p. 297. 


This test would be fatal to the female nobility 
of England half a century later ; for many of them 
took no pains whatever to conceal their immorali- 
ties. We are obliged, from obvious motives, to 
refrain from mentioning some conclusive instances ; 
but it is noterious that Lady Vane gave Smollett 
the materials for the Memoirs of a Lady of Qual- 
ity (herself) published in Peregrine Pickle ; that 
Lady Townshend sat (perhaps not so willingly) 
for the portrait of Lady Bellaston in Tom Jones; 
and we can hardly do wrong in copying a note, 
which Lord Dover has annexed to the name of 4 
Miss Edwards, in his edition of Walpole’s Letters : 
—*Miss Edwards, an unmarried lady of great 
fortune, who (1742) openly kept Lord A. Hamil- 
ton.”” 

Gilly Williams mentions a caprice of a more re- 
spectable kind, which was far from uncommon at 
the period :— 


‘Lord Rockingham’s youngest sister has just 
married her footman, John Sturgeon. Surely he 
is the very first of that name that ever had a Right 
Honorable annexed to it. I made the Duchess of 
Bedford laugh yesterday with the story of Lord 
March’s handsome Jack wanting to go to live with 
Lady Harrington.” 

* * * * . 

‘‘The girls talk of nothing but the match be- 
tween Lord Rockingham’s sister and her footman. 
Never so much and discretion met together ; 
for she has entailed her fortune with as much cir- 
cumspection as Lord Mansfield could have done, 
and has not left one cranny of the law unstopped. 
They used to pass many hours together, which she 
called teaching John the mathematics.”’ 





Unless John was a very unapt scholar, he must 
soon have become as worthy an object of a lady’s 
favor, so far as mental culture was concerned, 8 
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heiress, Lady Betty Berkeley, and lived till the’ 
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Sir John Germaine; who, after occasioning the) Trollope in the most exclusive coterie in Europe, 
Duchess of Norfolk’s divorce, married a noble | 
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the créme de la créme of Vienna. ‘All the ladies 
address each other by their Christian names, and 


middle of the last century. Miss Berry tells us| you may pass evening after evening surrounded 
that he actually left a legacy to Sir Matthew| by princesses and countesses, without ever hearing 
Decker, under a belief that he was the author of | | any other appellations than Therese, Flora, Laura, 


the Gospel of St. Matthew! 
It has been thought by some that we have Jost 


| or Pepé.”’ 
This may be very ntettte for the privileged 


in grace what we have gained in decency, and that | few, and we readily admit that intimacy is a great 


society is no longer so gay, easy, accomplished, or| promoter of humor. 


even lettered, as it used to be. 
though she commends the fashion which encour- 
aged occupation and mental acquirements, cannot 
refrain from a sly sarcasm at the ‘‘ new prodigies, 
who were already great orators at Eton, and pro- 
found politicians before they left Christ-church or 
Trinity,’’—the gentlemen to whom “* it was easier 
to be foolishly bustling than seriously employed ;”’ 
and Mr. Moore maintains a yet more startling doc- 
trine :—** Without any disparagement of the many 
and useful talents which are at present nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the upper ranks of soci- 
ety, it may be owned that for wit, social powers, 
and literary accomplishments, the political men of 
the period under consideration (1780) formed such 
an assemblage as it would be flattery to say that 
our times can parallel. The natuyal tendency of 
the French revolution was to produce in the higher 
classes of England an increased reserve of man- 
ner, and of course a proportionate restraint on all 
within their circle, which have been fatal to convi- 
viality and humor, and not very propitious to wit 
—subduing both manuers and conversation to a 
sort of polished level, to rise above which is often 
thought almost as vulgar as to sink below it. Of 
the greater ease of manners that existed some forty 
or fifty years ago, one trifling but not the less sig- 
nificant indication was the habit, then prevalent 
among men of high station, of calling each other 
by such familiar names as Dick, Jack, Tom, &c., 
&c.—a mode of address that brings with A in its 
very sound the notion of conviviality and playful- 
ness, and, however unrefined, implies at least that 
ease and sea-room in which wit spreads its canvass 
most fearlessly.”’—Life of Sheridan. 

We differ with unfeigned reluctance from Mr. 
Moore; but he is surely mistaken in supposing 
that the higher classes of England have contracted 
an increased reserve of manner in consequence of 
the French revolution ; or shown more anxiety on 
that account to intrench themselves within the pri- 
vileges of their rank. On the contrary, the’ ten- 
dency of that event, and our own reform bill, was 
and is to make them more anxious to identify them- 
selves in feeling and interest with the people. If 
they have ceased to be familiar, it is because they 
have ceased to be exclusive ; restraint is necessary, 
because society is mixed ; and there is no reason 
why men of rank should change their mode of ad- 
dress to men of rank, except that they live less with 
one another, and more with the worldat large. The 
very peculiarity in question was observed by Mrs. 


Miss Berry, | could have been hazarded at a mixed party. 








Few of Selwyn’s bon-mots 
But 
we are as far as ever from admitting Mr. Moore’s 
proposition in the main. It is not flattery, but 
sober truth to say, that our public men have con- 
tracted no reserve beyond that which the voluntary 
enlargement of their circle has entailed upon them. 
It would be difficult to contend that they have im- 
paired their social powers by mixing with eminent 
authors, men of science, and artists, whatever influ- 
ence these may have exercised upon their wit or 
humor ; and, even as regards wit or humor, it would 
simply be necessary to run over a few known 
names to vindicate our equality in both. Modern 
conversation is rich with the product of every soil, 
the spoils of every clime ; and it would be a grave 
error to suppose that those who contribute most to 
it seldom meet in intimacy. They meet very 
often, but they belong to several co€qual and 
intersecting circles, instead of keeping to one, and 
making that the sole object of interest. 

There are signs, moreover, that he who runs 
may read. It is clear that they talk politics as 
much as we do; perhaps more, since their eager- 
ness was so manifest toa French woman. ‘‘ Mad- 
ame de Boufflers (writes Williams in 1763) is out 
of patience with our politics, and our ridiculous 
abuse of every person who either governs or is 
likely to govern us.”’ This was a serious draw- 
back, but not the most serious. Selwyn’s princi- 
pal correspondents were not dandies and fine ladies, 
but the most cultivated men and women of the 
highest class; including several on whom Mr. 
Moore would rely, if we came to a division on the 
question. ‘The masterpieces of English light liter- 
ature, and several other standard works, appeared 
during their correspondence. Yet neither Field- 
ing, Richardson, Smollett, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Hume, Robertson, Johnson, Gibbon, or even 
Burke, elicits a remark. There is one allusion to 
Garrick (by Rigby;) one to Reynolds (by Lord 
Carlisle;) and one to Gainsborough (by Gilly 
Williams, ) as ‘‘ the painter by whom, if you remem- 
ber, we once saw the caricature of old Winchilsea.”’ 

There was no want of classical acquirement, it 
is true; many wrote graceful verses; and Fox 
and Walpole had a taste for contemporary litera- 
ture; but Fox kept it to himself for lack of sym- 
pathy, and Walpole was ashamed of it. By liter- 
ature, however, must be understood merely the 
Belles Lettres ; for Fox confessed late in life that 
he had never been able to get through The Wealth 
of Nations. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Familiarity, again, is a great charm, but the 
habits which are the conditions of its existence, 
beget monotony. In Charles the Second’s reign, 
when it was the fashion to go to sea and fight the 
Dutch, instead of taking lodgings at Melton or 
attending Battues, Sheffield, Duke of Buckmgham, 
tells us in his Memoirs, that a party of gay, witty, 
lettered profligates were becalmed on board the 
Duke of York’s ship, and got so tired of one 
another, that the first care each took on landing 
was to ascertain where the rest were going, in 
order to get away from them. We are not aware 
whether the Aabitués of White’s or Brookes’, sev- 
enty or eighty years ago, were ever brought to 
such a pass; but we know (and there is no getting 
over this) that they habitually resorted to the gam- 
ing-table— 


“Unknown to such, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy.” 

With rare exceptions, the most accomplished 
persons, about to risk more than they can afford to 
lose, will be found both ill-disposed and ill-qualified, 
for the easy equable enjoyment of conversation ; 
though (with the aid of wine) they may have their 
occasional bursts of sparkling pleasantry. 

To sum up all—there is a halo floating over 
certain periods ; dazzling associations may cluster 
round a name: “ ’tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view;”’ and living witnesses, who have 
known both generations, will always, by a law of 
our nature, award the palm to the companions of 
their youth. But it will require stronger argu- 
ments than have been adduced yet, to convince us 
that the social powers of any class have fallen off, 
whilst morality, taste, knowledge, general freedom 
of intercourse, and liberality of opinion, have been 
advancing ; or that the mind necessarily loses any 
portion of its playfulness, when it quits the ener- 
vating atmosphere of idleness and dissipation, for 
the purer air and brighter skies of art, literature, 
and philosophy. 





THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Amup those forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty toward the favoring skies, 
An axe rang sharply. There, with vigorous arm 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 

His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 


** Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such — trees, and when their giant trunks 
Fall, ~ the firm earth groans. Rememberest 

thou 

The mighty river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting sun? 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.” 


‘* Father, the brook 
That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 
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When school was o’er, is dearer far to me 
Than all these deep broad waters. ‘lo my eye 
They are as strangers, And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden bound 

our first , from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer sare 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.” 


‘* What, ho! my little girl,”’—and with light 


steps 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon’s repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 


‘** See, dearest. see 
Yon bright-winged parroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees — 
Making rich music. Did’st thou ever hear 
In far New Engiand such a mellow tone?” 


**T had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to ten 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 
In that first home. I should be happier now 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.”’ 


Slow night drew on, 
And round the rude hut of the Emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake— 


** Wife !—did I see thee brush away a tear '— 
Say, was it so'—Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 

Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home.”’ 


——‘* No—no!—All was so still around, me 
thought, 

Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 

hich ’mid the church where erst we paid our 

vows 

So tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice 

Dissolved the illusion :’’—and the gentle smile 

Lighting her brow,—the fond caress that soothed 

Her waking infant, reassured his soul 

That wheresoe’er the pure affections dwell 

And strike a healthful root ts happiness. 


——Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank,— 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless 
wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city,—roof and spire 
All glittering bright, in Fancy’s frost-work ray. 
Forth came remembered forms—with eurving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly neighed— 
The favorite dog, exulting round his feet, 
Frisked with shrill joyous bark—familiar doors 
Flew open—greeting hands with his were linked 
In Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen debate 
From con ted haunts, where mind with mind 


Doth blend and brighten—and till morning—roved 


*Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 
Albany Literary Gazette. 




















HORSE RACING MORALITY-——-THE DEAD SON. 


HORSE RACING MORALITY. 
“ Mihi quidem cogitante,”’ as Lorp Brovenam says. 


Tre only moral that Baron Alderson elicits out 
of the Running Rein case is one worthy of the 
plush rather ‘in the ermine, and which would 
come well from the lips of Baron Jenkins. 


“The trial has produced great regret and dis- 
gust in my mind. It has disclosed a wretched 
fraud, and has shown noblemen and gentlemen of 
rank associating and betting with men of low rank, 
and infinitely below them in society; in so doing, 
they have been cheated and made the dupes of the 
createst frauds. They may depend on it, it will 
always be so, when gentlemen associate and bet 
with blackguards,”’ 


This, as the poet affectingly remarks, is coming 
ita little too strong. Does the baron mean that gen- 
tlemen never cheat? Is all that work done by us 
vulgart Did he ever hear of a lord cheating ; of 
gentlemen backing the lord because he was cheat- 
ing! Did he ever hear of young men being 
rooked at play, and in good society too? or are 
blacklegs only to be found among the lower clas- 
ses! 

It’s too bad that all the regret is to be for the 
gentlefulks, and all the abuse for the vulgar. 
Why not lament that the commoners fall into bad 
company with lords, and are ruined by their 
wicked associates ? 

Besides, what is a gentleman? Does a gentle- 
man who associates with blackguards continue to 
be a gentleman, or degrade himself to be a black- 
guard ! or does a blackguard become a gentleman 
by consorting with such, or how '—and what may 
aman do and still be a gentleman t—let Mr. Justice 
Jenkins decide. 

If gentlemen consort with rogues and swindlers, 
knowing them perfectly to be such, have money 
transactions with them, win or lose by their suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful reguery, it is too bad of a 
judge to assume that the gentlemen are the spot- 
less in honor, and the cledpoles the only rascals. 
lt is paying the gentlefolks a bad compliment too. 
What fools they must be to go into such society ; 
where, according to Judge Alderson, the poor art- 
less creatures are sure of being plundered ! 

No! A gentleman who has an affection for the 
society of thieves, depend upon it, frequents them 
for some other motive than that of having his 
pockets picked, There ’s no pleasure in that. Our 
respected superiors are not so ‘‘ jolly green’’ as 
the judge deseribes them. Does not Lord George 
show in the transaction that he can pretty well 
take care of himself. 

hey go among those knaves and swindlers, 
those low-bred ruffians reeking of gin and the 
stable, to make money of them. They associate 
with boors and grooms, Jew gambling-house keep- 
ers, boxers and bullies, for money’s sake to be 
sare. What other couid bring such dandies into 
communication with such brutes? You can ’t sup- 
pose that a gentleman would associate with such 
scoundrels, any more than he would willingly 
‘neur an infeetion, unless he had some end in view. 

And the noble patrons of the turf have a great 
eal in view—that of money. So the turf be- 
comes our pride, and we respect it as a great Eng- 
lish institution, of which we have just as good 


por to be proud as I have of the hump on my 
rack. 
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But let young men coming out in life follow 
Punch’s counsel as well as Baron Alderson’s. 
‘** Avoid the turf blackguards,”’ says the baron. 


**’My son,”’ I say to you, “‘ avoid the turf gentle- 
men too.””—Punch. 





THE DEAD SON. 


I cannot make him dead ! 
His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes—he is not there ! 


I walk my parlor floor, 
And, through the open door, 

I hear a footfall on his chamber stair ; 
I’m stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 

And then begin to think—he is not there! 


I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes; cold is his forehead fair ; 
My hand that marble felt ; 
O’er it in prayer, I knelt ; 
Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there! 


T cannot make him dead ! 
When passing by the bed, 
So long watched over with parental care, 
My spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly 
Before the thought comes that he is not there! 


When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 

With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy, 

Then comes the sad thought that—he is not there! 


When at the day’s calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 
I’m with his mother, offering up our prayer ; 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am in spirit, praying 
For our boy’s welfare, though—he is not there ! 


Not there !—Where then, is he? 
The form I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast off dress, 

ls but his wardrobe locked—Ae is not there! 


He lives !—in all the past 
He lives: nor to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair ; 
In dreams I see him now ; 
And, on his angel brow, 
I see it written, ‘‘ Thou shalt see me there.”’ 


Yes, we all live to God! 
Farner, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 
*T will be our joy to find that—he is there ! 
Monthly Miscellany. 
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PUNCH TO O’CONNELL-—FEMALE SOLDIERS. 


IN MY COTTAGE NEAR A “‘RAIL.”’ 


In my cottage near a “ rail,’’ 

Bliss and Betsy now are mine: 
Bliss how very like a whale, 

Wedded love beside a “line !’’ 
Clatter, clatter, horrid row! 

Puff and whistle, scream and whizz ; 
Oh! you can’t imagine how 


Disagreeable it is. 


Vain the sigh, the whisper vain, 
Breathed in Passion’s fond excess ; 
Rattling by, the thund’ring train 
Burks the voice of Tenderness. 
Oft at eve will Betsy dear 
Sit and sing me “* Alice Grey ’’— 
But that engine, boiling near, 
Always drowns my fav’rite lay. 


Ever at the morning’s meal, 
Or the happy hour of tea, 
All our cups and saucers reel, 
Often spilling the bohea ; 
Floors, and walis, and windows shake, 
Just as though the house would fall ; 
And our heads, moreover, ache, 
With the smoke, and smell, and all. 


Oh! for some sequester’d spot, 
Far from stokers and from steam, 
Where we might enjoy our lot, 
Realising Love’s young dream. 
Would we had not ta’en a lease,— 
(Foolish pair, ourselves to nail !)— 
Soon we ’d fly, in quest of peace, 
From our cottage near a “ rail.’ 
Punch. 





PUNCH TO DANIEL IN PRISON. 


Immurep in Dublin’s prison base, 
Great Daniel, while thou smartest, 
’T is thus thy venerable face 
Appeared to Punch’s artist. 
He reads those weekly bulletins, 
Which of your health inform us, 
And thus the prisoner paints, who grins 
Contented and enormous! 


Perhaps the wicked limner shows, 
Inclined to laughter spiteful, 

That certain patriots’ vaunted woes 
Are not so very frightful. 

Perhaps he would insinuate, 
By that stupendous figure, 

That those who free are Truly Great, 
When wronged are Doubly Bigger ! 


I know not which; but love to read 
Each speech of Dan the younger, 

Which tells us how your people feed 
Their chief’s imprisoned hunger ; 

How matrons cook you soups and broths, 
How cakes are baked by virgins, 

How weavers weave your table-cloths, 
And fishers hook you sturgeons.* 


* Mr. Daniel O’Connell, jun., thought the prisoners 


were 


looking right well and getting fat; they 


received an enormous cake wei 


from 


Trish 


hing 45 Ibs., a st 
Limerick, bay ager 200 Ny table-cloth of 


manufacture, &c 


just 





Says Dan, ‘‘ My father’s cheek ’s as red, 
is mood as blithe and merry, 
As when at morn his dogs he led 
Along the hills of Kerry. 
His mighty lungs more free to talk, 
His body stronger waxen, 
Than when at Tara or Dundalk, 
He bullyragged the Saxon.” 


Amen! I hope the tale is true, 
Thus brought by Irish rumor ; 
May each day’s prison bring to you 
ood health, sir, and good humor! 
Amen, cries Lord Chief Justice Punch, 
Approving of your sentence, 
It is, swear it by my hunch, 
A jovial repentance ! 


No chains shall in his prison clink, 
No ruthless jailor urge him, 

With lashings of the best of drink 
I'd pitilessly scourge him. 

*T is thus that noble Justice Punch 
Would treat his Celtic neighbor, 

And thus at dinner, supper, lunch, 
Condemn him to ‘ hard labor.’’ 


Nor you alone, but good son John, 
And Ray, and Steele, and Duffy ; 

Ye dire Repealers every one, 
Remorselessly I ’d stuff ye! 

1’d have you all, from last to first, 
To grow such desperate gluttons, 

That you should eat until ye burst 
Your new Repealers’ Buttons!” 





Tue Nizam’s Femate Souipiers.—The princes 
and nobility of the East are noted for keeping large 
seraglios, and his highness, [the Nizam,] to keep 
omg with them, has a considerable one attached to 

is household, for the protection of which a corps 
of their own sex was raised many years ago, 
armed and accoutred like other regiments of the 
line, but not in such a superior style. Their com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers are also 
women, and are much more expert in the perfor- 
mance of their respective duties than one would 
imagine. It has been said by some, who have 
been so fortunate as to have got a glimpse of this 
gallant corps whilst at exercise, that they have 
gone through their field movements in a manner 
highly amusing; and if one were to judge from 
their appearance on duty around the seraglio and 
other places, it certainly must be a sight, above all 
others at Hyderabad, worth seeing. ‘The sentries 
may at all times be observed very alert on their 
osts, excepting in the case of those who may 

ave an infant to take eare of, when, perhaps, one 
hand may be employed in holding a musket, whilst 
the other is engaged in nursing. Women in this 
condition must find it a very difficult matter to con 
duct their duties to the satisfaction of their supe- 
riors. The husbands of these Amazons have 
nothing whatever to say to the regiment, and fol- 
low their own occupations, either under govern- 
ment, or upon their own responsibility. —Cap/am 
Wilson’s Private Journal. 





Inrerestine To Unsorn Acres.—We see that 
Mr. G. P. R. James’ novels are to be re-published 
—one volume quarter. At this rate we have 
calculated the last volume will be issued just 
about the time Young England is Prime Minister. 
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INTERESTS. 


From the Spectator. 
INTERESTS. 


Tue legislature is swayed, if not by interest, 
yet by interests. King, Lords, and Commons, 
are after all but the officers to execute the behests 
of the interests, who reign paramount and divide 
the population among them. Vainly does the raw 
legislator dream, that once he has got the door- 
keepers and the Sergeant-at-arms between him and 
the outer world, he can vote as his private judg- 
ment dictates: he is in ‘‘ the House’’ merely to 
speak the will of the interest or interests which 
sent him thither and can remove him thence. 
When any great legislative measure is at issue, the 
question is less what do Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell think, than how does this or t’other 
great interest stand affected 

They are strong creatures these interests, in the 
day of their power ; but, like all sublunary things 
—ennui excepted—they are mortal. They have 
their waxing and their waning; and old interests 
fade and vanish, and new ones burst unexpectedly 
upon us, much after the fashion of dissolving- 
views. An interest must be pretty strong—must 
have been for a considerable time growing to matu- 
rity—before it makes men conscious of its exist- 
ence; and the bare name of an interest often con- 
tinues a bugbear after it has ceased to be a real 
entity. ‘Thus all of us have heard, thought, and 
talked of late about railways and their progress ; 
but it is only since the discussion upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s railway bill that we have become aware of 
the existence of a railway interest. Yet do we 
find, upon first acquaintance, this stranger to be 
a well-grown, firm-knit interest. On the other 
hand, many—and especially the colonial office— 
persisted in believing that the defunct anti-slavery 
interest still survived, till a late meeting at Exeter 
Hall revealed its resolution into its primary ele- 
ments; whereupon the said colonial office took 
heart of grace and shut the door in the face of sun- 
dry applicants who still assumed the interest’s name 
and title, 

Two things are necessary to constitute an inter- 
est—property, and a more or less generally useful 
end oraim. Sometimes the existence of the pro- 
perty originates the aim ; sometimes the aim col- 
lects the property. In material interests—such as 
the West India and railway interests—the property 
preéxists ; and its preservation against impending 
danger or its application to a useful purpose is the 
aim. In moral interests—such as the Dissenting in- 
terest in this country, or the Roman Catholic inter- 
est in lreland—the property grows out of the means 
adopted to promote the aim. The members at first 
are bound by a purely spiritual tie; but money is 
found to be necessary ; funds are raised and aceu- 
mulate; managers and agents are called into 
existence, who have a proprietary or guasi-propri- 
etary motive to seek the perpetuation of the inter- 
est. There are mixed interests, too, in which a 
inaterial is the nucleus to collect, or the animating 
Spirit to set in motion, some seemingly purely phi- 
lanthropie interest. Of this elass, the landowners, 
when they profess to uphold the corn-law on sim- 
ply national grounds, offer one specimen ; and the 
league, with the manufacturing body giving it con- 
centrated energy and perseverance, is another. 

Interests are the creatures of social cireumstan- 
ces. The anti-slavery interest was begot by negro 
slavery, and destroyed by negro emancipation. 
The dissenting interest was cteated by the act of 
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ejection in 1662, kept alive by the test and corpo- 
ration acts, and weakened by their repeal. The 
Roman Catholic interest in Ireland was created by 
the penal laws, and strengthened by the half-mea- 
sure of emancipation. Possibly, a change in the 
ecclesiastical organization of the country might de- 
stroy both. ‘The colonial interest Ras been created, 
and has had its present character determined, by 
the accumulation of colonial capital under the influ- 
ence of our navigation-laws and protective system. 
The league interest has been created by the accu- 
roulation of manufacturing capital under the same 
system. The American revolution for a time kept 
the colonial interest in abeyance ; and free trade 
would probably scatter the elements of the league, 
to retinite in new combinations under new forms 
and names. 

It is in vain for the rulers of a nation to contend 
against interests; they must govern for and by the 
preponderating interests. Interests are the aggre- 
gation of inconsiderable individuals, by a natural 
law, into important and influeutial masses. In the 
political as in the physical world, it is the masses 
that tell. Interests are the materials out of which 
constitutions are to be made; they exist before 
them, and to a certain extent independently of 
them; it is their growth or extinction that renders 
constitutional changes necessary. The new frame 
of government under Henry the Seventh was ren- 
dered possible by the extinction of the old barons’ 
interest. The experiment of the commonwealth 
failed because it overlooked the continued power 
of the church interest. The government of the 
restored Stuarts was overthrown because it did not 
believe in the existence and power of the new mid- 
dle class interest. 

Jealousy had been excited against interests, as 
combinations against individuals on the one hand 
and against the public or general interests on the 
other. They have in their nature a tendency to 
this excess ; but this tendency is counteracted by 
the natural disposition of men to combine into inter- 
ests, giving rise to a multiplicity which balance 
and limit each other. And it must be said in be- 
half of the more important interests, that they are 
counter-agents to the provincial or clannish spirit, 
which leads men to club and cooperate on the 
mere principle of neighborhood. Interests are the 
main agency by which many provinces are woven 
into a nation. 

It is therefore the great business of a statesman 
to study the interests of a country ; for these, more 
than the mere letter and forms of law, are its con- 
stitution. It behoves him to know what are the 
really existent interests, that he may not lean for 
support upon a worn-out form, or struggle against 
a vigorous though unrecognized power. Interests 
are but names for associations of men and aggre- 
gations of property ; it is the good of the men that 
is to be considered ; it is their property that ren- 
ders them efficient allies, and capable of receiving 
as of giving assistance. When the altered cireum- 
stances of society have transferred men and means 
from a once powerful to a new interest, there is no 
more shame in abandoning the old one than in quit- 
ting an untenantable house. ‘To act otherwise is 
to sacrifice the substance for the shadow. 

The existence or non-existence of interests— 
their character and the means of wielding then— 
are to be learned by a process very different from 
that lately applied to the railway interest by Mr. 
G)adstone. He resolved it into capitalists seeking 
to make profit, and law-agents seeking to multiply 
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business. These general terms might be ‘applied 
to describe the constituent elements of every in- 
terest. He ought, on*the other hand, to have 
inquired—has it numbers? has it means? has it an 
aim likely to keep its numbers together, or to con- 
ciliate the sup of allies? is its aim such as to 
make it probabfé that the application of funds to 
promote it will long continue profitable These 
are the circumstances which give power and a long 
lease of it to an interest. ‘The statesman who thus 
analyzes those with which he has to deal, will 
know when a young interest has worked its way 
into the pale of the constitution, like the railway- 
owners; when it may be safely consigned to the 
historian, like the anti-slavery agitators; when it 
is about to receive important modifications in its 
form and pressure, like the colonial interest in the 
coming era of free trade. Thus instructed, he 
will neither err with the landlords on the one hand, 
who will not believe in the power of the manufac- 
turing interest speaking with the organ of the 
league, because it did not come in with William the 
Conqueror ; nor with the men of Manchester, who 
fancy the landed interest effete and obsolete, be- 
cause it does not elbow them on their change. A 
catalogue raisonnée of existing interests—church, 
dissenting, humanitarian, economical—landed, 
manufacturing, colonial—bank, joint-stock bank, 
railway, assurance company, &c., with all their 
subdivisions—would be valuable, but far beyond 
the limits of a newspaper. 


On the Decrease of Disease effected by the Pro- 

ess of Civilization. By C. F. H. Marx, M. 

)., Professor of Medicine in the University of 

Gottingen, &c. ; and R. Wuuis, M.D., M.R. 
C.P., &c. 


Tuts is a German work, translated, with some 
additional notes, by Dr. Willis; whose name has 
been placed upon the title page by the wish of the 
original author, Dr. Marx, as a testimony of his 
approval of the way in which his friend has made 
him speak like an Englishman. The treatise is 
popularly written; and is of a consoling and 
hopeful character, by the manner in which it 
establishes the fact of the decrease of particular 
diseases, or the diminution of their intensity as 
civilization advances. It also makes a general 
comparison between the hygienic condition of 
savage and civilized life, and recurs to the records 
of antiquity to show that whilst diseases are all 
less virulent their number has not increased; the 
apparent additions being a mere change of nomen- 
clature, or their absence in a backward state of 
society arising from the weakly dying in infancy, 
or the sick and aged being abandoned to their fate. 
On the Decrease of Disease effected by the Progress 
of Civilization will be found an agreeable and in- 
forming little book; though one of its positions, 
that the duration.of life is increased, may admit of 
question. Statistics, we believe, show that though 
more live to certain ages, men do not live longer.— 
Spectator. 








The Blackwater in Munster. By J. R. O’Fuana- 


Gan, Esq 


Te river Black water, that falls into the Atlantic 
at Youghal, near Cork, has a course of nearly 
eighty miles; during which it traverses a country 
rich alike in natural beauty, the picturesque in art, 
and historical association. So great, indeed, are 





its attractions, that Inglis, fresh from the Danube, 
Rhine, and Rhone, rated the beauties of the Black- 
water as equal to either of these rivers. When 
he wrote, in 1834, the accommodation for tourists 
was very slender ; and although Mr. O’Flanagan 
has published his work in consequence of improve- 
ments in this respect, we suspect they are Irish 
improvements—rather to be done than done. We 
hear, no doubt, of steam introduced by Sir Richard 
M ve from Cappoquin to Youghal ; but we do 
not learn from this quasi guide-book, when the 
vessel runs, or any other particulars, which English 
tourists like to know before they make a start. 
The present publication originated in a paper on 
the statistics of the Blackwater, read by the author 
at the Cork meeting of the British Association ; 
which paper his friends advised him to extend. 
Commencing with the embouchure of the river, he 
travels upwards to the source; describing the 
scenery, noting the places, recalling the history, 
and ‘intermingling his topography with a few 
legends and tales. The plan, it may be per- 
ceived, is that of the regular hand-book ; but it is 
redeemed from the triteness by the original know/!- 
edge and enthusiasm of Mr. O’Flanagan. He wrote 
his book because he knew the Blackwater, instead 
of seeking the Blackwater to write the book. 
The volume is handsomely got-up, and well 
illustrated by a map and a number of engravings. 
It wants nothing but a few exact particulars of 
conveyances, inns, charges, and so forth—if ex- 
actness exists in the subject-matter.—<Spectator. 





Graefenberg ; or a true Report of the Water-Cure. 
with an Account of its Antiquity. By Rogzrr 
Hay Granau, M.D 


Dr. Graham being subject to the gout, and car- 
rying his son to Berlin for his education, deter- 
mined to proceed to Graefenberg to try the effects 
of the cold water cure, and look about him during 
the process. The volume before us contains a 
grapic sketch of Priessnitz, and the habitués of 
his place ; an account of the principles and modes 
of practice of his cold-water-cure ; a list of such 
cases as Dr. Graham could collect, including an 
elaborate narrative of his own misfortunes; to- 
gether with some general remarks upon the utility 
of cold water as a medical agent, and a criticisin 
on its use by Priessnitz. An appendix contains 
copious extracts from the works of some English 
physicians of the seventeenth, and a German prac- 
titioner of the eighteenth century ; showing that 
the useful parts of the cold-water-cure were de- 
rived by Priessnitz from those authors, or at Jeast 
from the German Dr. Hahn, who derived his 
information from the works of Englishmen. 

As regards Dr. Graham’s gout, he had a severe 
attack at Graefenberg; only saved his life, he 
thinks, by escaping from Priessnitz and his cold 
water; and experienced another fit on his return 
home. The origina! attack, however, was induced 
by an accident; his general health was bene- 
fited by the cold water course up to the time 
of this accident; and perhaps its constitutional 
effect is about the most certain utility of the sys- 
tem. Dr. Graham thinks otherwise. He con- 
ceives that, judiciously applied in conjunction 
with medicine, and under medical advice, cold 
water may be useful in many disorders ; the prob- 
abie cause of which he investigates at some 
length, after his ‘ spicy” dismissal of Graefenberg. 
its practices, cures, and deaths.—Spectetor. 
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THE BARINGS AND MEXICO. 


Tue Court of Queen’s Bench was occupied with 
an action brought by Mr. Kinder against Lord 
Ashburton, the Honorable Francis Baring, and 
Mr. H. St. John Mildmay, for a conspiracy to 
inflict an injury on him with respect to the Parnas 
estate, purchased by both parties in Mexico, This 
estate occupied 8,000,000 acres, extending from 
one side of the coast of Mexico to the other ; and 
in 1825 it was purchased by Mr. Francis Baring 
for the house of Baring, and Mr. Holdsworth for 
the house of Staples and Company of Mexico, of 
which Mr. Kinder was the principal partner ; the 
price agreed upon being one million dollars. Mr. 
Baring and Mr. Holdsworth each paid 100,000 
dollars down, and agreed to pay the remainder by 
annual instalments. ‘To pay this sum, Mr. Holds- 
worth had expended the money left by Mr. Kinder, 
who had proceeded to London, to pay the instal- 
ments of the Peruvian Loan, for which he was 
contractor; Mr. Kinder was consequently unable 
to pay an instalment of the loan and to meet his 
other engagements. Messrs. Baring had early 
discovered that the estate was a bad bargain, and 
were willing to forfeit what they had paid to get 
rid of it; and to escape their engagements with 
Staples and Company, it was alleged that they 
bribed some aaa of Mexico to pass a law 
preventing aliens holding estates in that country. 
The law was passed in March, 1827. The con- 
spiracy with which the defendants were charged 
was this bribery to get a law passed in Mexico to 
injure the plaintiff. Such were the statements of 
the plaintiff. A vast quantity of documentary 
evidence was read, and Mr. Kinder was examined. 
In his cross-examination, he admitted that he owed 
the house of Baring 16,0007. at the present mo- 
ment, the balance of an account due to them on 
the 10th May, 1825. 

Mr, Kelly, for the defence, said, the plaintiff 
had no ease to go to the Jury. So far from his 
having been injured by the Barings, they had 
treated him well: as to the annulling of the con- 
tract for purchasing the Mexican estate, instead 
of tending to his ruin, it was the only thing that 
could give Mr. Kinder a hope of retrieving his 
affairs, which, it was now manifest, were in a 
state of embarrassment before the existence of 
this contract was known in this country. With 
respect to the bribery, the Barings had erred in 
hot saying at once that they had not authorized it. 
Their agents in Mexico had done it, on their own 
responsibility ; but it had not been done with a 
view to injure Mr, Kinder, as he at first had shown 
a8 great an inclination to get rid of the estate as 
the Barings had, This action was but a bad re- 
turn for the forbearance which had been exhibited 
ore Mr. Kinder with respect to the 16,000/. 
ebt. 

Lord Denman summed up; and the Jury, after 
an hour and twenty minutes’ deliberation, gave a 
verdict of ‘* Not Guilty.” 





From the Atheneum. 
THE ENERGIATYPE. 


Hearne from numerous persons, who have tried 
the Energiatype process, of little annoyances and 
in some cases of total failure, from some little 
manipulatory details not having been attended to, 
] must trespass, which I will do as briefly as pos- 
sible, again on your columns. 





In the first place, experience has suggested to 
me the advantage of adding to the solution of 
succinic acid and gum, as previously given, five 
grains of common salt. This preserves the lights 
very clear, and indeed, improves the sensibility of 
the paper. 

When the solution of the sulphate of iron is laid 
over the paper, it is requisite to keep disturbing it, 
by rapidly but lightly brushing it up; otherwise 
numerous little black specks form, which destroy 
the photograph. If, as sometimes happens, the 
surface of the picture blackens all over, it must 
not be concluded that the drawing is destroyed. 
The whole of this superficial blackness may be re- 
moved by immediately washing with a wet sponge. 
If the lights become in any way discolored, a little 
exceedingly diluted hydrochloric (muriatic) acid 
will restore them to their proper degree of white- 
ness; but care must be taken that the acid is 
speedily washed off, or the shadows will suffer. 

When, from the shortness of the exposure, the 
image developes itself slowly or imperfectly, a 
slight degree of warmth brings out the picture 
with rapidity and force. Holding the paper a short 
distance from the fire is the best mode of operating. 

With these few additional directions, I believe 
but very little difficulty will be experienced, and I 
am satisfied that a little practice is alone required 
to render the Energiatype at once the most useful 
and beautiful of the Photographic processes on 
paper. Rosert Hunt. 

Falmouth, June 15th, 1844. 


PUNCH TO LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 


Henry, Lorp Brovenam,—‘* When a poet 
wants te make himself heard, it is customary for him 
to wish for a throat of iron, and for ninety-nine 
more tongues than he has been provided with by 
nature; in short, for nearly as much tongue as 
your Lordship has. 

** Now, my Lord, I wish you to hearme. Such 
is the unfortunate deafness to common sense, and, 
I may add, humanity, that you have of late been 
troubled with, that a simple chalybeate larynx, 
and a poor hundred tongues, will not suffice for 
my purpose. [ must have seven thousand tongues, 
my Lord, and a throat composed of that metal, 
which, in figurative but popular language, is said 
to be the material of your lordship’s physiog- 
nomy. 

‘Those seven thousand tongues, my Lord, I 
would borrow from the seven thousand debtors 
now, thanks to your lordship, confined in the gaols 
of England. And then, with the voice of a mul- 
titude, I would roar in your lordship’s ear that 
pithy little exclamation of Sterne’s starling— I 
can’t get out.’ 

**You would be ummoved, perhaps, by my 
roaring. You do not know what it is to be shut up, 
except politically, which you must own you deci- 
dedly are. Well, then I would aggravate my 
roar. I would roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove. I would roar you an *t were any nightin- 
gale. I would say, ‘ Kind Lord Brougham, sweet 
Lord Brougham, benevolent Lord Brougham and 
Vaux! You know very well that in opposing 
Lord Cottenham’s motion for the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt, and causing the postpone- 
ment of its consideration to the next session, you 
had no sort of practical end in view. You are 
conscious that you were actuated simply by that 
little weakness which is constantly making you 
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troublesome and ridiculous ; the pesesiy to in-!impression that the United States have the best 


terfere and meddle. Do, pray, for once, practice 
a little self-denial. I know it is pleasant to you 
to gratify your vanity. I am aware how delight- 
ful it is to you to render yourself conspicuous. 
You need not tell me how fond you are of having 
a finger in every pie. But consider, now, whether, 
in this instance, it is not worth while to be quiet. 
Multiply one year’s individual suffering—bitter 
suffering—by seven thousand ; and then ask your- 
self, conscientiously, whether your mere transient 
gratification ; the gratification, too, of a whim— 
a crotchet—is to be weighed against it?’ 

‘* You have been doing nothing lately, my Lord, 
in the thoroughfare of legislation, but creating ob- 
structions. Hear reason, in the langu of a 
policeman, desiring you to move on. _ are 
worse than any apple-woman in Cheapside on 
Lord Mayor’s day. You are something more 
than an inconvenience; I might almost say you 
are a nuisance. Do you know what people say 
of yout They declare that you are the property 
of his Grace the Duke of ne and when- 
ever any useful measure is impeded in the House 
of Lords, if the cause of its arrest be questioned, 
the answer is, ‘The Duke of Wellington’s 
Brougham stops the way.’ Lay these things to 
heart, my Lord, and oblige 

‘* Your Lordship’s friendly Monitor, 
* Puncn.”’ 





BOOKS ON THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


History anp Statistics. The History of Ore- 
gon and California, and the other Territories on 
the Northwest Coast of North America; accom- 

anied by a Geographical View and Map of those 
Sountries, and a number of Documents as Proofs 
and Illustrations of the History. By Rosear 
Greenuow, Translator and Librarian to the De- 
partment of the United States; Author of a 
Memoir, Historical and Political, on the North- 
west Coast of North America, published in 
1840, by direction of the Senate of the United 
States. —Murray. 

History of the Oregon Territory and British 
North American Fur Trade; with an Account 
of the Habits and Customs of the principal 
Native Tribes on the Northern Continent. By 
Joun Dunn, late of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany i eight years a resident in the country.— 

\dwards and Hughes. 


Dover ess to a gentleman like Mr. Greenhow, 
invested with an official character, and author of a 
political memoir on the disputed territory of Oregon 
published four years ago by order of the Senate of 
the United States, it would seem real or affected 
ignorance of his position to place his work on a 
footing with that of Mr. Dunn, ex-employé of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and to call their books 
statement and counter-statement of American and 
British claims to the Oregon territory. More im- 
partial readers than Mr. Greenhow might enter- 
tain the same opinion. And yet plausible argu- 
ments may be advanced for treating them in this 
way. British subjects, the agents of a British 
chartered company, have been settling the Oregon 
territory, while the Americans have been talking 
of settling it. Since the publication of Washing- 
ton Irving's Astoria, American publicists have 
been incessantly putting forth books, pamphlets, 
and newspaper articles, all laboring to produce an 





claim to the whole Oregon territory; while the 
British government has utterly neglected the con- 
troversy, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, bent 
upon keeping the British public in ignorance of 
the scene of its labors, lest rivals should be at- 
tracted thither, has preserved a solemn silence. 
The works of Messrs. Greenhow and Dunn are 
statements of the claims of the rival communities, 
each characteristically representing the spirit in 
which the author’s countrymen have set to work, 
at the same time that it expresses their semi- 
ments. 

Mr. Greenhow writes with the caution and 
decorum of a diplomatic character ; like one con- 
scious of filling a public office, and of having been 
employed to publish a state memorial. He is as 
eandid as a government advocate can be—more 
candid, we are bound in fairness to state, than such 
writers generally are, and honorably distinguished 
from his rabid fellow-citizens of the Tyler schoo! 
of polities: still he is an advocate, consciously or 
unconsciously trying to make out a case. His 
knowledge is book knowledge, and mostly derived 
from European sources, not of the most recondite 
kind. The truth is, that notwithstanding the 
introductory flourish about the Department of State 
being in possession of *‘ much information relating 
to the territary of Oregon,”’ that information, with 
the exception of the papers relating to the expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clarke, and some valuable manv- 
script documents obtained from the Hydrographical 
Depét at Madrid, the archivés of the Department 
of State, in so far as Oregon is concerned, appear 
to be mainly stuffed, as far as is indicated by Mr. 
Greenhow’s History, with books of voyages and 
travels, chiefly of European origin, and reports of 
missionaries and trappers, as published in peri- 
odicals, Annual Registers, and Quarterly Reviews. 
Mr. Greenhow’s history, making allowance or its 
partisan character, is chiefly valuable as a resumé 
of all the information relative to Oregon scattered 
through too many works to be of use to the 
general reader, but equally accessible to any Eu- 
ropean or American who chooses to devote himself 
to the inquiry. The worst fault of the book is that 
it is too big—unnecessarily spun out, like a presi- 
dent’s message. The ‘‘ Memoir Historical and 
Political on the Northwest Coasts of North Ameri- 
ea,’’ by the same author, published by order of 
the Senate in 1840, contains all that is of conse- 
quence in this amplification of it down to 1838; 
and the supplementary account of transactions 
from that period down to 1844, which is here spun 
out to forty pages, might have been advantageously 
compressed into ten. 

Mr. Dunn's book is in every respect different 
from that of Mr. Greenhow. It is written with 
the unsuppressed prejudices of an employé of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and with no small share 
of the affectation of rough swagger which charac- 
terizes these gentlemen nearly as much as their 
American rivals. Of the extensive erudition dis- 

layed by Mr. Greenhow there is quite as little in 
Mr Dann’s work as of his diplomatic suavity. 
The historical resumé ia Chapter XVIIL., entitled 
*‘ Relative Claims of Great Britain and America,” 
though slight and sketchy, yet evinces an acquaint- 
ance with the subject that would almost tempt one 
to attribute it to a different and perhaps to an official 
hand. Ina less degree, a similar suspicion attaches 
to the review of the struggle between the Northwest 
and the Hudson’s Bay Companies previous to their 
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junction ; a review executed quite in the spirit of 
an old Hudson’s Bay man. But with respect to 
the information it contains relating to the actual 
state of the Oregon territory, Mr. Dunn’s work is 
as far superior to that of Mr. Greenhow as it is 
inferior in finished execution and historical learn- 
ing : ithas all the freshness and fulness of a descrip- 
tion by an eye-witness—by one who has resided 
for some time among the scenes and persons de- 
scribed. Even the prejudices we have alluded to 
searcely detract from its trustworthiness, as they 
are so obvious that due allowance can easily be 
made for them. 

It seems not difficult from these premises to esti- 
mate the comparative value of the two books, Mr. 
Greenhow presents us with an elaborate synopsis of 
all that has been published relative to the Oregon 
territory previously to his publication. So far from 
seeking to misquote, he evidently labors against a 
half-conscious bias to adapt his narrative to the 
views he entertains in common with his country- 
men. In this, he is not always successful; but 
his variations consist rather in framing his expres- 
sions so as to dovetail smoothly into his inferences 
than in perversions of fact. You can generally 
get at the real facts if you read cautiously, keep- 
ing in view his prepossessions, and the assimilating 
process by which he seeks to render smooth and 
imperceptible the transition from facts to inferences. 
At the same time, it would be unadvisable to decide 
finally upon any essential point from Mr. Green- 
how’s narrative without turning to his originals. 
Mr. Dunn, from his bold swaggering style, is little 
likely to mislead; but on the other hand, with the 
exception of what he may be supposed to have seen 
and experienced himself, he adds comparatively 
little to our stock of knowledge. The use of the 
two works may be thus briefly discriminated—Mr. 
(treenhow’s is a useful manual for those who would 
investigate the contending titles of the rival claim- 
auts of the Oregon territory ; Mr. Dunn’s is valu- 
able as being the only recent and complete account 
of the actual state of occupation of that region. 

With regard to the right of property in the Ore- 
gon territory, we incline to bring the controversy 
within much narrower limits than Mr. Greenhow. 
He exhausts the whole fund of what has been 
said, or perhaps can be said on the subject; and 
of course relates much that, although useful to 
know as history, must of necessity be totally irrel- 
evant in so far as the settlement of the controversy 
isconcerned. ‘Iwo important admissions are made 
by Mr. Greenhow. The first is, that the western 
boundary of French Louisiana, wherever it may 
have been, cannot by any possibility be carried fur- 
ther west than the Rocky Mountains. The second 
is, that the commissioners appointed under the 


treaty of Utrecht did not select the 49th parallel | 


of latitude as the line of separation between the 
French territories and those of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in North America. In examining Brit- 
ish and American claims to the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains, therefore, we may dismiss 
everything that relates to French settlements and 
French treaties. We may add, that no claims on 
the part of the United States to a right of sover- 
eignty in that region can go further back than 
1784, when the States were for the first time 
recognized and treated with by Great Britain as 
au alien and independent nation. Before the war 
of independence, the colonies could not acquire a 
right of sovereignty: and during the war they had 
other matters to think of. When the independ- 





ence of the United States was first recognized by 
Great Britain, they claimed no lands west of the 
Mississippi. 

Let us now inquire what Great Britain has done 
to establish a title to any part of the American con- 
tinent west of the Rocky Mountains, and between 
the frontiers of the Russian and Mexican domin- 
ions. Very soon after the conquest of Canada, a 
series of systematic efforts on the part of Great 
Britain for examining and taking possession of un- 
occupied portions of the American continent, by 
sea and land, were commenced; which, though 
not so vigorously carried on as they might have 
been, have never been intermitted. The princi- 

al over-land operations were—Carver, in 1666; 

earne, 1771; Mackenzie, 1792-3. The princi- 
pal maritime operations were—Cook, Clerk, and 
Gore, 1776-9 ; Bae 1785 ; Meares, 1788 ; Van- 
couver, 1792-4. Carver’s expeditions may perhaps 
be considered as mere efforts of individual enter- 
prise ; but the journeys of Hearne and Mackenzie 
were made by officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, with a view to extend the limits of the unde- 
fined region over which its charter extended. 
Cook and Vancouver were commissioned not only 
to discover but to take possession. Simultaneously 
with the despatch of the latter, a controversy— 
warlike and diplomatic—was waging between the 
courts of Spain and Great Britain as to their 
claims upon the north-west coast of America. 
The message of George the Third to Parliament 
in May, 1790, complains of ‘ the direct claim as- 
serted by the court of Spain to exclusive rights of 
sovereignty, &c., in the territories, coasts, and seas 
of that part of the world.’”’ The claim advanced 
by the British government was the right of the 
English to trade to all parts of the coast, and to 
form settlements on any parts not occupied by an 
European nation. This claim, in so far as it re- 
garded the west coast of America, was conceded 
by Spain in the treaty of 1790. Mr. Greenhow 
attempts to represent the treaty as conceding on 
the part of Spain to the British a mere ‘‘ leave or 
license ’’ to settle ; and argues, that as all treaties 
granting such a privilege are annulled by war, this 
concession was annulled by the war of 1796. But 
in truth, no application for ‘‘ leave or license’’ to 
settle was applied for; but a right to form settle- 
ments on any unoccupied part of the western coast 
north of the then existing settlements of Spain was 
asserted by the British government and sustained 
by parliament ; and this right these representatives 
of the nation were prepared to maintain by force 
when Spain yielded. In 1790, then, Spain, the 
only other power whose discoveries afforded it any 
»lea to contest the point, acknowledged that Great 
Britain had a right equal to its own of forming set- 
tlements on any part of the coast of America west 
of a point nearly coinciding with the western ter- 
mination of the existing northern frontier of Mex- 
ico. The United States advanced no claim to such 
a right then; they were not in a condition to do 
so; they did not dream of doing so. Self-gov- 
erned, but in every other economical respect still 
colonies, they did not dream of distant settlements. 
This right to form settlements Great britain has 
followed up since 1790, by actually forming settle- 
ments—not by isolated settlements merely, for she 
has steadily advanced the frontier of her occupation 
from Canada and the Hudson’s Bay territories 
westward to the Pacific, and thence southward 
across the Columbia river. De facto as well as 
de jure, Great Britain has settled the territory west 
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of the Rocky Mountains, from the Arctic Ocean 
and the Russian frontiers southward as far as the 
Lower Columbia, and pushed its outposts beyond 
that river. ‘To this portion of what has been called 
the Oregon territory the British title is clear and 
indisputable. It is only as to whether the United 
States have a title to any part of the territory (and 
how much of it) between the British outposts 
south of the Columbia and north of the Mexican 
frontiers, that any doubt can be admitted. No 
such title can be asserted on the ground of mari- 
time discovery; for the Columbia river was not 
discovered by Grey in 1790, having been _ 
viously discovered by the Spaniards in 1775. ‘The 
United States cannot go further back than the ex- 
pedition of Lewis and Clarke. That expedition 
was fitted out, it is true, by the government of the 
Union, but for purposes of discovery alone: Lewis 
and Clarke had no warrant to take possession. 
The settlement of Astoria was begun without the 
sanction of the government at Washington, and 
was never recognized by it. ‘The validity of claim 
founded upon actual occupancy since the discoveries 
of Lewis and Clarke, must depend upon settlements 
formed since 1818 ; ard how such could be formed, 
without violating the treaty of that year, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. 

Mr. Dunn’s account of the actual state of the 
occupants or settlers in this territory is important, 
as enabling the British public to form a fair esti- 
mate of the value of the property at stake. He 
presents us with an unexaggerated statement of 
the capabilities of the region, and the extent to 
which they have been developed. On the ruins of 
Lord Selkirk’s settlement on the Red River, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have established a com- 
munity which is steadily rising to prosperity and 
importance. A chain of posts connects this fron- 
tier settlement of the eastern portion of British 
North America with the Company’s establish- 
ments on the west coast. ‘The most important of 
these is Fort Vancouver on the Columbia; which 
has already advanced from a mere trading station 
to the dignity of an agricultural colony. It exports 
produce to the Sandwich Islands. Similar colo- 
nies are growing up in the principal valleys to the 
northward; and, in the neighborhood of Fort 
M’Loughlin, coal has been found, “ of excellent 
quality, running in extensive fields, and even in 
claumpy mounds, and most easily \. orked, all along 
that part of the country.”’ The Wallamette set- 
tlement, of which American writers talk so much, 
clearly appears from Mr. Dunn’s statements to be 
a British, not an American settlement. It was 
founded seventeen or eighteen years ago, by retired 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who are 
now owners of thriving farms. A number of 
American missionaries, and a few American far- 
mers, have settled among them; but the bulk of 
the inhabitants are British subjects. The settle- 
ment has grown up under the protection of the del- 
egated authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
and British law, as far as it is applicable to such 
an infant settlement, prevails there. 

That all the territory north of the parallel of the 
lower Columbia, at least, will be retained by the 
British government, there can be no doubt. It is 
already occupied by British subjects; British laws 
and forms of administration already prevail there ; 
British feeling—that is, the feelings of English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Canadians, as opposed to 
those of the republicans of the Union—are there in 
the ascendency. This community must be pro- 
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tected, and its loyalty to the British empire encour- 
and fostered. It may easily be done. The 
udson’s Bay Company ought to feel that a new 
era has commenced ; that a field of useful and hon- 
orable exertion, far beyond what was contemplated 
by its earlier organization, is opening — it. By 
slightly modifying the constitution of that body— 
by extending its powers in some respects, and 
modifying and rendering less invidious some of its 
exclusive privileges, government may render it an 
admirable instrument for carrying on the work 
which has been so well begun under its auspices. 
By this means, a British community already accu- 
mulating wealth, and evincing energy, hardihood, 
and enterprize, will be preserved, and its progress 
accelerated ; a power will be retained to this coun- 
try of protecting the native tribes ; a field for judi- 
cious and regulated missionary enterprise will be 
opened ; and security will be afforded to British 
participators in the infant commerce of the north- 
ern Pacific. It is not Oregon alone that the long- 
headed statesmen of America have in view ; it is 
influence in or ascendency over the Sandwich 
Islands ; it is the trade with China and the Fast- 
ern Archipelago, about to be yearly extended. 
Their agents are traders and missionaries. Ours 
are as yet merely the agents of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. These agents, from their organization 
and discipline, will be found in the external com- 
merce of Oregon, as they have approved themselves 
in its internal, more than a match for their desu|- 
tory American rivals: but we must have real re- 
ligious English missionaries to supply the place of 
American political missionaries, and British insti- 
tutions to predccupy the ground over which those 
of the United States are sought to be extended. 





TO ° 
I xnow by that unchanging cheek, 
That quiet listless air, 
No heart is throbbing while I speak ; 
No thought of me is there. 





Full well I know that gentle tone, 
(So like the mourning dove’s,) 

Is Friendship’s kindest, sweetest one— 
But never must be Love’s! 


Yet well I know thy gentleness 
To all things God hath made : 

The lowliest being thou wouldst bless ; 
The vilest not upbraid. 


The little wild flower, blooming lone, 
That ’s trampled down in spring, 
I’ve seen thee look with pity on, 
As on a breathing thing. 





Tae Artesian Wet, Parts.—The volume of 
water supplied by the artesian well of Grenelle 
was measured a few days ago, and found to have 
lost nothing of its force or quantity. The source 
furnishes 2,000,600 quarts of water per 24 hours, 
which is more than sufficient for the consumption 
of the quarter of the Pantheon, where immense 
reservoirs have been constructed to receive It. 
The water is as limpid as filtered Seine water, 
and has continued clear since tubes have been In- 
serted in the aperture.— Constitutsonnel. 
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GOSSIP FROM THE ATHENZUM. 


GOSSIP FROM THE ATHENZUM. 


Ir requires all the watchfulness of those who 
would fain —_ alive a few natural fountains at 
which the people may drink health in their scanty 
leisure hours, to combat the Genius of Brick and 
Mortar, who is struggling for them all. On every 
side of this metropolis, he has pushed his unwhole- 
some conquests far into the domain of natural 
peauty which circles it like a broad zone. He is 
the restless spirit, whose foot is ever forward— 
the insatiable one whose unceasing cry is ‘‘ Give, 
give!’’ Upon the narrow vineyard of the toiling 
population, he has long had his greedy eye. The 
few spots to whose easy distance the poor man’s 
weary limbs can carry him, for a draught of the 
unpolluted breeze, in their rare and precious inter- 
vals of unpurchased action, have long had his 
mark on them for destruction. ‘The old familiar 
trees are all numbered for his axe. At Hamp- 
stead, he makes a periodical grasp; which has 
hitherto been defeated, but it is impossible not to 
fear that he may, some day, succeed. His busi- 
ness is his own, and will be perseveringly fol- 
lowed ; but what is everybody’s who feels for the 
pent population of cities, may come, at last, to be 
nobody’s ; and, some morning, ere the kind-hearted 
philanthropist is aware, all the dryads of the fair 
hill may be found to have migrated forever. For 
one more year, however, this result is postponed— 
thanks to some sharp lookers-out. At Greenwich, 


the people have been less fortunate. Certain por- 
tions of the ancient park, adjoining open grounds, 
have been marked out by the government for the 


erection of villas, and the formation of a vast tank 
of water, for the supply of Greenwich Hospital 
and Deptford Dockyard. ‘This great body of still 
water might not be an unsightly object in itself; 
but it is contrived so, says report, as to make it so 
by the genius which plans it. It happens, too, 
unfortunately, that the selection of place, as best 
adapted to the object, disfigures the beauty of the 
park where it is most beautiful—and sweeps away 
a group of ancient tumuli, or barrows, supposed 
to be British, and of the fifth or early part of the 
sixth century—a curious monument, hitherto care- 
fully preserved. ‘To prevent this desecration, a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Greenwich 
was called for Friday the 14th inst., but the Ge- 
vius of Destruction was, as usual, bold, able, and 
successful. On the morning of that day, a gang 
of navigators set busily about demolishing the 
barrows whose preservation was to be the object 
of the evening’s meeting. The assembly found 
the matter settled to their hand, by a clever ma- 
neuvre of the enemy; and the tombs of 1000 
years had yielded to the pickaxes of a day, and 
were gone forever. 

The University of Oxford has rejected, in con- 
Vocation, the statute founding four lectureships of 
the modern languages, in part appropriation of the 
munificent Taylor benefaction of 60,000/. for the 
express object of their cultivation. By the terms 
of the statute proposed, the lecturers were pro- 
hibited from discussing religious or political sub- 
jects. Now, the literature of a nation is so cer- 
tainly an expression of its life, reflecting all the 
influences by which that is moulded or affected, 
that it seems difficult to give anything like a phi- 
losophie view of the subject, in lectures from 
which all such considerations should be excluded. 
But it is better, nevertheless, to confine such 
studies to their philosophical relations. leaving 
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the philosophy to be supplied elsewhere, in its 
genuine aspects, than to falsify and distort them, 
by an attempt to reduce the spirit of them all (as 
would certainly be the case at this university) to 
the common standard of Oxford measure. To 
avoid this difficulty, the statute has been framed ; 
and by the bigotry that creates the former, the 
latter is resisted. 

The citizens have from of old been the subject 
of comedy and satire; there is always something 
ludicrous in their approaches to Rank and Royalty. 
Somewhere or other there is sure to be some ridic- 
ulous point. An amusing instance occurred last 
Tuesday. Whilethe King of Saxony was quietly 
seated at the Mansion House, with the Lord Mayor 
and some thirty ladies and gentlemen, at a déjuner 
@ la fourchette, in marched a deputation (Mr. John 
Masterman, M. P. and Sir Peter Laurie) from 
the Royal Exchange and Gresham Trust Com- 
mittee, with the abrupt announcement that the 
Wellington Statue was to be opened immediately, 
and an invitation that the royal guest would be 
present at the inauguration. [Ill-timed as was 
this request, it was promptly and cheerfully ac- 
ceded to ; so hastily, however, had the affair been 
got up, that what with ‘“‘ bricks, and poles, and 
planks, and lime-dust,”’ the interior of the Ex- 
change was unfit for exhibition :—nevertheless his 
Majesty was evidently pleased with the compli- 
ment, awkward as it was, and greatly astonished 
at the multitude which had assembled to witness 
the scene. Mr. L. Jones, addressing his Majesty 
in explanation of the day’s proceedings, amongst 
other things informed him, what we now repeat, 
on his authority. ‘*This was,”’ he said, ‘the 
first equestrian statue ever raised during the life 
of the person represented. Never had either king 
or subject the opportunity of seeing himself so 
represented before.’”? This singular interruption 
over, the king and his host returned to breakfast. 

The Paris papers lament a touching calamity, 
which has befallen the historian M. Augustin 
Thierry, in the death of his wife, who has a 
double literary interest, as a clever writer herself, 
and the amanuensis of her distinguished husband, 
in his blindness. Madame Thierry, the daughter 
of the Admiral de Quérangal, smitten with admi- 
ration for the works of the historian, had formed 
an ardent wish to soothe the sufferings of his life, 
and lighten his darkness with the perpetual pres- 
ence of a friend, and having become his wife, 
thirteen years have passed away in a devotedness, 
the details of which it is affecting to read, and her 
loss to this frail and sightless man it is painful to 
think of. To the outer world of literature Madame 
Thierry was known by her romance of Adélaide 
and her Scénes de Meurs aux dix-huitiéme et dix- 
neuviéme Siécles. She was attended to her grave 
by the most eminent literary men in the capital, 
with the veteran Chateaubriand at their head. 

M. Le Bas, a member of the Academy, lately 
arrived at Athens from Caria, where he is said to 
have made important archeological discoveries. 
He was about to depart for Phocis; and intended 
to follow up the discoveries amid the ruins of 
Delphi, fatally interrupted by the n.lancholy ac- 
cident to Ottfried Muller. M. Le Bas has caused 
to be modelled, at Athens, for the School of the 
Fine Arts in Paris, all its finest remains of sculp- 
ture ; and hoped, ere his term expired, to supply 
that institution with the complete order of the 
four finest temples of antiquity. 

Speaking of archeological discovery, we may 
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quote the following account of antiquities met with 
by a traveller who has recently passed over a con- 
siderable portion of Texas :—* To the north of 
Texas,” he 7 on ‘in the country situated be- 
tween Santa Fé and the Pacific Ocean, are found 
immense ruins of buildings—temples or houses— 
especially in the neighborhood of the Rio-Puerco, 
and on the Colorado, in the west. On one of the 
branches of the Rio Puerco, at a short distance 
from Santa Fé, there are ruins belonging appa- 
rently to an ancient temple, remarkable for its 
extent. Portions of the walls are standing. They 
are composed of enormous hewn stones, eemented 
together. The temple must have occupied about 
an acre of ground, and had three stories. The 
roof is gone, but several chambers, all square in 
form, are still in a state of preservation. From 
the shores of the Colorado to the gulf of Cali- 
fornia, a country little frequented by Europeans, 
the traveller meets with imposing ruins at every 
step.” 





Mind amongst the Spindles ; a Selection from the 
“Lowell Offering.” (Knight’s Weekly Vol- 
ume for all Readers, No. II.) 





Tus is a little book the curious reader will do 
well to possess himself of, for the singularity of a! 
series of essays by ‘‘ factory-girls,’’ apart from the | 
intrinsic merit of the papers, which is considerable 
—uite equal, as Dickens observes, to the articles 
in our Annuals. Lowell, as every one knows, is 
the American Manchester, where the factory-labor | 
is to a considerable degree carried on by young 
country-woman of reputable condition and charac- 
ter ; the peculiar circumstances of American society | 
permitting them to be intrusted to themselves; 
and the high wages allowing them to live well, | 
dress well, save money, maintain lecturers and 
institutions for study upon a small scale, and to 
publish a couple of volumes of miscellaneous 
papers, from which this publication is selected. 
Mr. Knight has added an explanatory preface, 
with a letter from Miss Martineau, containing 
some remarks upon Lowell: and though we can- 
not go the full length of their praises of the book, 
we think the selection a highly creditable specimen 
of the general female mind in America. There 
appears to us less of mere imitation-——of the echo 
of the literature of somebody else, in these factory- 
girls, than in more ambitious authors. Some of 
the papers, it is true, are on large or general 
questions, which such young writers could not be 
expected to treat properly ; but the greater portion 
consist of things within their own experience— 
lifein American farm-houses, country amusements, 
the changes of fortune or the whims that drive 
young women to the factory, as well as the modes 
of recreation and study at Lowell, and their effects 
upon manners and character. Such things may be 
every-day subjects, treated perhaps in every-day 
way : but what is common in America may be rare 
in England, if it indicates the character of Ameri- 
can life.—Spectator. 





Inpta.—The overland mail has brought accounts 
from Bombay to the 20th May, from Calcutta to 
the 11th May, and from China to the 10th April. 
The news is of considerable importance, as it indi- 
cates approaching war, and further aggrandizement 
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of territory, in attempting to put down the con- 
tentions among the native princes. The governor- 
general was at Calcutta, quite ignorant of his 
recall; and no suspicion of such an impending 
event appears to have been entertained at Bombay 
when the steam-packet sailed. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


A votume, entitled “TIllustrations of the Law of 
Kindness,” by the Rev. G. W. Montgomery, has been 
published at Albany, in the State of New York. | 
1s, as a literary work, of little pretension ; but it pre- 
sents in one focus a very considerable number of an- 
ecdotes exemplifying the superiority of the benevolent 
over the coercive and severe principle, as a means of 
effecting good ends amongst our fellow-creatures ; 
and such reasoning as the book contains is animated 
by all the earnestness of an amiable and trusting na- 
ture. The author classifies his facts into chapters, 
one of the first of which presents scriptural instances, 
such as that of David’s conduct toward Saul in the 
cave; another presents a brief account of the benev- 
olent proceedings of Howard, Oberlin, Fenelon, &c., 
showing how the law of kindness tended in their 
lives to the most brilliant results. 

In the chapter on the disarming force of kindness, 
we have a story that never can be too often told: “It 
is well known that Quakers or Friends, have adopted 
the non-resistance principle, or the law, ‘overcome 
evil with good.’ The founder of Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam Penn, was completely armed with the spirit of 
this principle. When he visited this country, he 
came without cannon or sword, and with a deter- 
mination to meet the Indians with truth and kindness. 
He bought their land, and paid them; he made a 
treaty with them, and observed it; and he always 
treated them as men. As a specimen of the manner 
in which he met the Indians, the following instance 
is very striking. There were some fertile and excel- 
lent lands which, in 1698, Penn ascertained were ex- 
cluded from his first purchase; and, as he was very 
desirous of obtaining them, he made the proposal to 
the Indians that he would buy those lands, if they 
were willing. They returned for answer, that they 
had no desire to sell the spot where their fathers were 
deposited ; but to please their father Onas, as they 
named Penn, they said that he should have some of 
the lands. This being decided, they concluded the 
bargain, that Penn might have as much land as a 
young man could travel round in one day, beginning 
at the great river Cosquanco, now Kensington, and 
ending at the great river Kallapingo, now Bristol ; 
and, as an equivalent, they were to receive a certain 
amount of English goods. Though this plan of 
measuring the land was of their own selection, yet 
they were greatly dissatisfied with it after it had been 
tried ; for the young Englishman chosen to walk ofl 
the tract of land walked so fast and far, as greatly to 
astonish and mortify them, The governor observed 
this dissatisfaction, and asked the cause. ‘The 
walker cheated us,’ said the Indians. ‘Ah, how can 
it be?’ said Penn; ‘did you not choose yourselves 
to have the land measured in this way?’ ‘True,’ 
replied the Indians ; ‘but white brother make a big 
walk.’ Some of Penn’s commissioners, waxing 
warm, said the bargain was a fair one, and insisted 


that the Indians ought to abide by it, and if not,, 


should be compelled to it. ‘Compelled!’ exclaimed 
Penn ; ‘how can you compel them without bloodshed? 
Don’t you see this looks to murder?’ Then turning 
with a benignant smile to the Indians, he said, ‘ Well, 
brothers, if" you have given us too much land for the 

first agreed on, how much more will sausty 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


you!’ Thisp gratified them ; and they men- 
tioned the quantity of cloth and number of fish-hooks 
with which they would be satisfied. These were 
cheerfully given; and the Indians, shaking hands 
with Penn, went ge smiling. After they were 
gone, the governor, looking round on his friends, ex- 
claimed, ‘O how sweet and cheap a thing is charity! 
Some of you spoke just now of compelling these poor 
creatures to stick to their bargain, thas is, in plain 
English, to fight and kill them, and all about a Jittle 
iece of land.” 

“For this kind conduct, manifested in all his ac- 
tions to the Indians, he was nobly rewarded. The 
untamed savage of the forest became the warm friend 
of the white stranger , towards Penn and his follow- 
ers they buried the war-hatchet, and ever evinced the 
strongest respect for them. And when the colony of 
Pennsylvania was pressed for provisions, and none 
could be obtained from other settlements—which 
scarcity arose from the increasing number of inhab- 
itants not having time to raise the necessary food— 
ihe Indians cheerfully came forward, and assisted the 
colony by the fruits of their labors in hunting. This 
kindness they practised with pleasure, because they 
considered it an accommodation to their ‘ good father 
Onas’ and his friends. And though Penn has long 
been dead, yet he is not forgotten by the red men; 
for many of the Indians possess a knowledge of his 
peaceable disposition, and speak of him with a tone 
and feeling very different from what they manifest 
when speaking of those whites who came with words 
of treachery on their tongues, and kegs of ‘ fire-wa- 
ter’ in their hands, and oppression in their actions.” 

This anecdote comes before us with particular 
force at the present moment, when New Zealand is 
tottering as a settlement, in consequence of the Eng- 
lish following a different principle with the natives.* 
How strange does it sound to hear men talking with 
ridicule of philanthropic policy, as something unfitted 
for human nature, when the fact is glaring, that it is 
the contrary policy that does not succeed, its invaria- 
ble consequences being the destruction and obstruc- 
tion of all that is good. The true visionaries in this 
case are those who dream that a large barbarian 
force is to be made agreeable in one’s neighborhood 
by raising in it the spirit of blind revenge. The true 
practical man is he who acts justly and kindly by his 
untutored neighbors, expecting they will thereby be 
kept on friendly terms with him. 

In a chapter on insanity, the effect of the mild sys- 
tem of treatment now practised, in comparison with 
the former cruel methods, is illustrated by numerous 
examples collected from different sources. The next 
section displays the effect of kindness as an element 
in the means of reforming criminals. We pass from 
these as subjects which have already been treated in 
our paper, and come to an anecdote in which the effi- 
cacy of the gentler principle, in circumstances where 
the other could not have availed, is powerfully 
evinced. It appeared originally in De Lamartine’s 
translation of “ A Residence among the Arabs of the 
Great Desert.” “In the tribe of Nedgde there was 
a mare of great reputation for beauty and swiftness, 
which a member of another tribe, named Daher, ve- 
hemently desired to possess. Having failed to obtain 


*A most respectable New Zealand settler thus writes 
‘o a-friend in Edinburgh, in a letter which we have 
seen:— The natives are a fine, intelligent race, and are 
rapidly becoming civilized. Wars have almost ceased, 
and cannibalism is become very rare, and is only prac- 
lsed by two tribes. The late unfortunate massacre of 
ae Wakefield and six gentlemen, of which you may 
have heard, entirely originated in an unjust aggression 


on the natives, and their retaliation; and, horrible as it 
..Was, the sufferers only met with their deserts.” We pre- 
sume it is not here meant that Captain Wakefield or the 
other sufferers were — guilty, but that the conduct 


of the English was, generally speaking, such as to make 
the loss on that side a natural canetguane of their error. 
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her by offering all he was worth, he proceeded to ef- 
fect his object by stratagem. He disguised himself 
like a Jame beggar, and waited by the side of a road, 
knowing that Nabee, the owner of the mare, would 
soon pass. As soon as Nabee appeared, Daher cried 
in a feeble voice, ‘I am a poor stranger; for three 
days I have been unable to stir from this to get food ; 
help me, and God will reward you.’ Nabee offered 
to carry him home; but Daher said, ‘I am not able 
to rise ; I have not strength.’ Nabee then generously 
dismounted, brought his mare near, and helped the 
beggar to moant her. The moment he was mounted, 
Daher touched her with his heel and started, saying, 
‘It is I, Daher, who have got her, and am carrying 
her off.’ Nabee called upon him to stop, which Da- 
her did. Nabee then said, ‘Thou hast my mare; 
since it pleases God, I wish thee success ; but I con- 
jure thee tell no one how thou hast obtained her.’ 
‘Why not?’ said Daher. ‘Because some one really 
ill might remain without aid: you would be the 
cause why no one would perform an act of charity 
more, from the fear of being duped as I have been.’ 
This discriminating kindness subdued Daher; he 
immediately dismounted, and returned the mare to 
Nabee; and when they parted, they parted sworn 
friends.” Here Mr. Montgomery remarks, “Let a 
signal act of revenge, a cold, unfeeling instance of 
retaliation, be known in our communities, and it ex- 
cites horror, and even the deepest tones of indigna- 
tion. On the contrary, let a broad act of benevolence, 
a noble and dignified instance of the forgiveness of 
enemies be exhibited, and it is at once admired and 
commended in the warmest terms. So true it is that 
the human heart dislikes the principle, ‘hate your 
enemies,’ and approves the practice of the law ‘love 
your enemies.’ ” 

Nothing, we think, could more — enforce 
this doctrine than the effect of such anecdotes as the 
following, which we fully believe could not be read 
to the most debased of our species, without raising 
such emotions as to form an ample proof of the supe- 
riority of generous over revengeful feeling. The 
brothers Cheerible of the novelist are, as is well 
known, scarcely overcharged portraits of two real 
English merchants. one of whom, we regret to know, 
is now no more. Of these men the following story 
was originally told in a Manchester paper. “The 
elder brother of this house of merchant princes am- 
ply revenged himself upon a libeller who had made 
himself merry with the peculiarities of the amiable 
fraternity. Thissman published a pamphlet, in which 
one of the brothers (D) was designated as ‘ Billy But- 
ton,’ and represented as talking largely of their foreign 
trade, having travellers who regularly visited Chow- 
bent, Bullock Smithy, and other foreign parts. Some 
‘kind friend’ had told W. of this pamphlet, and W. 
had said that the man would live to repent of its pub- 
lication. This saying was kindly conveyed to the li- 
beller, who said that he should take care never to be 
in their debt. But the man in business does not al- 
ways know who shall be his creditor. The author 
of the pamphlet became bankrupt, and the brothers 
held an acceptance of his which had been indorsed 
by the drawer, who had also become bankrupt. The 
wantonly-libelled men had thus become creditors of 
the libeller. They now had it in their power to make 
him repent of his audacity. He could not obtain his 
certificate without their signature, and without it he 
could not enter into business again. He had ob- 
tained the number of signatures required by the 
bankrupt laws, except one. 

“Tt seemed folly to hope that the firm of brothers 
would supply the deficiency. What! they who had 
cruelly been made the laughing-stock of the public 
forget the wrong, and favor the wrong-doer? He 
despaired; but the claims of a wife and children 
forced him at last to make the application. Hum- 
bled by misery, he presented himself at the counting- 
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room of the wronged. W. was there alone, and his 
first words to the delinquent were, ‘Shut the door, 
sir!’ sternly uttered. The door was shut, and the 
libeller stood trembling before the libelled. He told 
his tale, and produced his certificate, which was 
instantly clutched by the injured merchant. 

“<«You wrote a pamphlet against us once!’ ex- 
claimed W. The supplicant expected to see his 
parchment thrown into the fire; but this was not its 
destination. W. took a pen, and writing something 
on the document, handed it back to the bankrupt. 
He, poor wretch, expected to see there ‘rogue, 
scoundrel, libeller,’ inscribed; but there was, in 
fair round characters, the signature of the firm! 
‘We make it a rule,’ said W., ‘never to refuse sign- 
ing the certificate of an honest tradesman, and we 
have never heard that you were anything else.’ The 
tear started into the poor man’s eyes. 

“*Ah!? said W, ‘my saying was true. I said 
you would live to repent writing that pamphlet. I 
did not mean it as a threat; I ee 
day you would know us better, and would repent you 
had tried 1) injure us. I see you repent of it now.’ 
‘I do; i do,’ said the grateful man. ‘Well, well, 
my dear fellow,’ said W., ‘you know us now. How 
do you get on? What are you going to do?’ The 
poor man stated that he friends who could assist 
him when his certificate was obtained. ‘But how 
are you off in the mean time?’ And the answer was, 
that, having given up everything to his creditors, he 
had been compelled to stint his family of even the 
common necessaries, that he might be enabled to pay 
the cost of his certificate. ‘ My dear fellow, said W., 
‘this will never do—your family must not suffer. Be 
kind enough to take this ten pound note to your wife 
from me. There, there, my dear fellow—nay, don’t 
ery—it will be all well with you yet. Keep up your 
spirits, set to work like a man, and you will raise your 
head yet.’ The overpowered man endeavored in vain 
to express his thanks—the swelling in his throat for- 
bade words ; he ime his handkerchief to his face, and 
went out of the door crying like a child.” 

“T am almost convinced,” says the author, “that 
there never yet was an instance in which kindness 
has been fairly exercised, but that it has subdued the 
enmity opposed to it. It first effort may not succeed, 
any more than one shower of rain can reclaim the 
burning desert; buat let it repeatedly shed the dew of 
its holy influence upon the revengeful soul, and it 
will soon become beautiful with every flower of ten- 
derness. Let any person put the question to his 
soul, whether, under any circumstances, he can de- 
liberately resist continued kindness? And a voice 
of affection will answer, that good is omnipotent in 
overcoming evil. If the angry and revengeful per- 
son would only govern his passions, and light the 
Yamp of affection in his heart, that it might stream 
out in his features and actions, he would soon dis- 
cover a wide difference in his communion with the 
world. The gentle would no longer avoid him; 
friends would not approach him with a frown; the 
weak would no longer meet him with dread; chil- 
dren would no longer shrink from him with fear; he 
would find that his kindness wins all by its smile, 
giving them confidence, and securing their friend- 
ship.” 





FAIR SUFFERERS. 


By fair sufferers we mean about ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of those poor dear young ladies, 
condemned, through the accident of their birth, to 
languish, in silk and satin, beneath the load of a 
fashionable existence. 

Ah! little think the gay licentious paupers, who 
have no plays, operas, and evening parties to be 
forced to go to, and no carriages to be obliged_to 
ride about in, of the miseries which are endured by 
the daughters of affluence! 








FAIR SUFFERERS. 


It is a well-known fact, that scarcely one of 
these tender creatures can be in a theatre or a 
concert-room ten minutes without being seized 
with a violent headache, which, more frequently 
than not, obliges her to leave before the performance 
is over, macy a brother, husband, lover, or at- 
tentive young man, away with her. H spared the 
headache, how often is she threatened with a 
fainting fit, (nay, now and then seized with it,) to 
the alarm and disturbance of her company! Noi 
happening to feel faint exactly, still there is a 
sensation, ‘‘a something,’’ as she describes jt, 
** she does n’t know what,’’ which she is almost 
sure to be troubled with. Unvisited by these af- 
flictions, nevertheless, either the cold, or the heat, 
or the glare of the gas, or some other source of 
pain, oppresses or excruciates her susceptible 
nerves. And when we take one such young lady, 
and put together all the public amusements which 
she must either go to—or die—in the course of a 
London season; and when we add up all the 
headaches, and swoons, and the somethings she 
does n’t know what; the shiverings, burnings, and 
other agonizing sensations which she has undergone 
by the end of it; the result is an aggregate of tor- 
ture truly frightful to contemplate. 

Suppose she is obliged to walk—this is some- 
times actually the case :—happy is she if she can 
go twenty yards without some pain or other, in 
the side, the back, the shoulder, the great toe. 
Thus the pleasure of shopping, promenading, or a 
pic-nie is embittered: thus is colocynth infused 
into the eau sucrée of bliss ! 

If she reads a chapter in a novel, the chances 
are that her temples throb for it. She tries to 
embroider a Corsair ; doing more than an arm of 
him at a time strains her eyes. Employ hersel/ 
in what way she will, she feels fatigued afier- 
wards, and may think herself well off if she is not 
worse. 

Nine days out of ten she has no appetite : on 
the tenth she enjoys her dinner, and is taken ill. 
Then comes that horrid physic! She cannot take 
pills: she objects to powders: draughts are in- 
sufferable to her. Poor unfortunate! What is 
she to do? 

Without a care to vex her, save, perhaps, some 
slight misgivi respecting the captain, she is 
unable to rest, though on a couch of down. Exer- 
cise would procure her slumber; but oh! she 
cannot take it. 

Whether a little less confinement of the waist. 
earlier hours, plainer luncheons, more frequent 
airings in the green fields, and mental and bodily 
exertion generally, than what, in these respects, 
is the fashionable usage, would in any way allevi- 
ate the miseries of our fair sufferers, may be 
questioned. It may be also inquired how far such 
miseries are imaginary, and to what extent 4 
trifling exercise of resolution would tend to miti- 
gate them! Otherwise, supposing them to be ills 
that woman is necessarily heiress to—unavoidable, 
irremediable : gracious powers! what torments, 
what anguish must fishwomen, washerwomen, 
charwomen ard haymakers, to say nothing 0! 
servants of all work, and even ladies’ maids, e0- 
dure every day of their lives !—Punch. 





CerestiaL. Sarcasm.—Capt. Pidding tells us, 
in his Tea Talk, that «eae - America 
** the flowery country.”’ is looks as if JonaTHAN 
had been oy Bs pass off in China some of his 
Pennsylvanian bonds.—Punch. 
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SENSATIONS 
From Hood’s Magazine. 
SENSATIONS OF SIXTEEN, 
BY A VERY OLD MAN. 


Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Horacs. 


A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 


No more. HAMLET, 


‘ Je voudrais étre femme,’’ said a witty French- 
man of our acquaintance the other day, ‘* pour 
avoir eu seize ans—cet age quand on aime encore 
le sucre, et deja le bal!’? Exactly the French, 
epigrammatic, antithetic, paradoxical way of ex- 
pressing what has doubtless passed in one form or 
other, as a feeling or a fancy, through the head or 
heart of most men—in some lucid interval of con- 
tempt for the dull routine of petty cares and vulgar 
interests which engross virile existence, and make 
up what we pompously call our “‘affairs.”” Who, 
indeed, is there 


“So blunt of memory, so old at heart, 
At such a distance from his youth in grief,” 


that he can watch without a wistful interest the 
palpitating eagerness of sweet feminine sixteen— 
now anticipating, with tumultuous hopes and fears, 
the untried glories of the ball-room, or day-dream- 
ing of the fairy-land that lies beyond the curtain 
of the opera-house ; and anon, 


« As though a rose should fold and be a bud again,” 


pursuing with equally lavish enthusiasm some 
childish ambition of lesson-book or skipping-rope 
—some enterprise of the school-room or the lawn ; 
or haply essaying, with fresh inquisitive senses, 
some hitherto untasted flavor or fragrance of fruit 
or dewy flower. Happy, ambiguous age, when 
the old impetuosities of the race and the romp be- 
gin to be moderated by nascent instincts of as yet 
inexplicable modesty ; when the half-ripened lips 
withdraw, with a doubtful coyness, from indiscrim- 
inate cousin-kisses ; when the ready blush comes 
to be felt as a strangely-new sensation—an enigma 
that asks its interpretation of the heart. Happy 
age, when the clear-ringing laughter of sexless 
childhood is exchanged still oftener and more 
often for the maiden’s pensive mood; and the 
myrtle-chaplet, twined around the brow in some 
chance impulse of infantine mirth, remains appro- 
priately to crown the musing aspirant to deeper 
than Eleusinian mysteries. Happy age, when the 
past, the present, and the future—memory, action, 
hope—endow with all their privileges, oppress 
with none of their cares. Not yet has the fair 
young tree been mutilated by the harsh surgery of 
the pruning-knife; not yet has the reluctant 
mother, yielding to the inevitable constraints of 
our corrupt and ill-organized society, begun her 
sad task of repression, 


“With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter’s heart.” 
LIVING AGE. 


Xv. 
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Not yet has the warmth of native feeling been 
subdued to the standard of conventional reserve ; 
nor a factitious code of etiquette superseded the pure 
guidance of intuitive delicacy ; nor the young emo- 
tion, that might betray too much, become inured 
to its mask of assumed indifference—which too 
often, alas! in the end, leaves but little emotion to 
be concealed. Still, at bright sixteen, fair hope 
writes happy promises on the open book of life, 
over whose folded page memory ‘‘ with sad eyes’’ 
will hereafter mourn in secret. Golden, irrevoca- 
ble moments of blithe sixteen, how carelessly are 
ye squandered! Earnest plastic feelings of eredu- 
lous sixteen, how soon by the rude handling of 
experience are ye hardened and perverted. Alas! 
impatient sixteen, yearning for the fulfilment of 
dimly apprehended revelations—soon enough will 
the curtain of the future be raised—soon enough 
will the great hierophant, Time, draw back those 
friendly folds that protect the illusions, while they 
hide the disappointments of life. Wherefore, gen- 
tle sixteen, be happy in your own pure thoughts, 
and ‘innocent daily habits ;*’ satisfy your naive 
curiosity, enjoy your vivid impressions; observe 
and feel—wonder and learn—while sensation and 
perception keep their first keen edge, and spotless 
fancy may still wander free. And if ever, in the 
pauses of your jocund activity, you find time to 
keep some artless record of your April-existence— 
so common-place—yet so full of poetry !—how 
gladly will gray age, stopping on the brink of the 
tomb, accept your little present; well pleased to 
forget his wrinkled knowledge in your simpler, 
surer wisdom,—to mimic your bell-toned prattle 
in his husky broken bass,—to renew his long-for- 
gotten faith in your happy illusions! 

And jo! even as we write, here lies before us 
the yery gift we were invoking ;—a tiny volume, 
appropriately clad in pale spring-green, and pre- 
senting a series of the freshest possible impressions 
of London and Paris life, as reflected in the camera 
lucida of a young girl’s heart—the honest heart of 
sixteen.* 

We have read the cheerful little book all through, 
with an involuntary smile, like childhood’s, play- 
ing incessantly about our lips, and unfurrowing our 
old brow ; while such a swarm of by-gone fancies 
and associations came crowding back into our 
snowy pate, as we have not revelled in for many 
a long year, and hardly thought to enjoy again. 
Not that the book pretends to any, great literary 
merit, or claims to rank high as an original work ; 
on the contrary, it is put forward with becoming 
diffidenee, as a series of observatiens probably 
deficient in novelty and interest, and “‘ offered only 
to show how national peculiarities and habits 
strike persons in different ways.’’ But there is 
the frankness of unsophisticated sixteen in every 
page ; and the thoughts are so simply expressed, 


* “Impressions and Observations of a Young Person 
during @ idence in Paris, with occasional Visits to 





London,” &c., 1844. 
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spontaneously, like daisies in a meadow—all the 
fresher, too, for being watered by a shallow stream 
of delightfully transparent philosophy, through 
which the childish errors shine like many-colored 
pebbles in a brook. With what a charming na- 
iveté, for example, is the transitional character of 
sixteen, with its lingering affection for sugar- 
plums, and its incipient predilections for dress and 
dance, betrayed in the following succinct confes- 
s10n :--—— 


‘* In quitting France I should miss three things ; 
shoes, stays, and chocolate bonbons.”’ 


Who does not recognize in the following little 
anecdotes his own childish imaginings of royal 
splendor, and the feverish excitement of his first 
night at the opera or the play :— 


‘* The imagination always surpasses the reality ; 
I have seen pee persons who, having read and 
heard of the sea running mountains high, have 
been much disappointed upon first seeing it at 
Dieppe only a little ripple. When taken to the 
child’s ball at court, my thoughts were wholly 
engrossed by the throne, which I was to see there : 
when shown it, however, I could not help express- 
ing my disappointment. I had read so much of 
Solomon’s throne with the jewels and beautiful 
golden lions surrounding it, that I had expected to 
see something like it, and that it would have been 
illumined with a blaze of light; whilst, on the 
contrary, the room was dark, compared to the 
adjoining ball-room.”’ 


‘*T can distinctly remember, when taken for the 
first time to the French opera, entering the house 
with fear and trembling, from the belief that all 
the spectators would be called upon to dance, for 
which I was not quite prepared. The opera was 
‘La Tentation;’ the grand staircase in the first 
act, down which the inhabitants of the infernal 
regions descend in such number, is calculated to 
impress @ young mind with something like super- 
natural awe. It did mine, and I had no sleep that 
night, or rather dreamt all night of Monsieur 
Somebody, with large black wings, joining the 
infernal galop with Madame Somebody else, 
whose names Phive forgotten, or most likely never 
heard.”’ 


With what exquisite unconsciousness does our 
grave little moral philosopher touch the tenderest 
point of French manners in the following simple 
remark; which, had it emanated from an older 
pen, might have been taken for a bit of covert 
irony:— * 


** The heroines of almost all the French plays and 
tales that I have seen or read, are young widows; 
in English, they would not have been already mar- 
ried ; the French appear to begin where the Eng- 
lish leave off. I have never heard this proper 
accounted for, but have always preferred English 
books, probably from feeling more sympathy with 
the heroines.’’ 


‘‘The French appear to begin where the Eng- 
lish leave off!’’ Oh! les enfants terribles! 
How likely to have impressed the waxen mem- 
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and so natural, that they seem to have come up 














ory of childhood, the subjoined little incident ; and 
how natural to enthusiastic sixteen, the reflection 
with which it concludes :— 


‘* The general sympathy for the queen and roya! 
family here, upon the occasion of their bereave- 
ments, was most natural. Everybody who ever 
had the good fortune to know them, must appre- 
ciate their goodness of heart; my opportunities 
have been rare, but I remember when first take, 
to a child’s ball at court, it happened that I had a 
chilblain, and as the heat caused my shoe to shrink 
and my foot to swell, I suffered mach, and limped. 
The queen, whose kindness to children is prover- 
bial, seeing a poor little thing limping about, took 
great interest in my suffering, and the Duchess 
of Wartemburg, then Princess Marie, now ay 
angel in heaven, watched my shoe being arranged 
so as no longer to hurt me, with all the kindness 
of an elder sister. Poor Princess Marie! J some- 
times think 1 could consent to die, to leave behind 
me such a memorial as her Jeanne de Arc.”’ 


Dress, decoration, and deportment fill a large 
space among the impressions and meditations of 
sixteen, as the following extracts make manifest -— 


‘French ladies, although plainly dressed, have 
so much good taste, that their apparel is always 
elegant and sets well. English Marchandes é: 
modes and couturiéres are apt to overload with 
ornament, or, as the French so well express it, 
chargent ; they will not understand that a really 
well made dress rather loses than gains by their 
favorite ‘trimmings,’ and with them there is no 
end to the feathers, flowers, and ribbons. The 
French, on the contrary, seek to combine the great- 
est elegance with the greatest possible simplicity ; 
everything must be rich and good, but never over- 
loaded.”’ 


‘* Many a French room, otherwise wanting in 
comfort, is ornamented with looking-glasses ; they 
add much to the beauty, and, by reflection, to the 
apparent size of rooms. I have sometimes thought, 
that constantly seeing themselves reflected in 
glasses, which, in a small French apartment is 
almost unavoidable, may account for the air of 
coquetry of which French young ladies are some- 
times accused ; it is impossible to be untidily or 
carelessly dressed when you see yourself at every 
turn.”’ 


** The good taste displayed in ladies’ collars is 
one of the characteristics of Paris ; the embroidery 
is frequently most elaborate, and its delicacy as 
exquisite as its richness. The collars are as per- 
fect in their form as in their execution ; a Pari 
sienne would never feel at ease, if she conceived 
for a moment that her collar did not set perfectly 
well.” 


‘** The fashion of curling the hair becomes more 
general in Paris, and the classic shining bandeaut 
have been partially abandoned for ringlets ; the 
rich abundant curls of the Duchesse de Nemours 
may have given rise to the change. Several ac- 
tresses have adopted it, but they go too far, and 
make themselves the slaves of their curls, fearing 
to turn their heads lest they should derange the 
coiffure. A pretty little actress of the thédére du 
Vaudeville, who played before the Queen at Eu, 
never moves her head without her shoulders ac- 
companying it, for fear of any misfortune happe. 
ing to her fair long ringlets. 
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«A Frenchman would not be seen giving his arm 
toa lady on each side. The inattention to this 
custom by the English renders them often an ob- 


ct of ridicule when walking in the streets, or in | 


places of public amusement in Paris; the French 
call it panier & deux anses. If a Frenchman is seen 
with two ladies, he gives his arm to one, the sec- 
ond lady taking the arm of the other.”’ 


‘At theatres and other public places in France, 
except at the Italian Opera, which is usually re- 
sorted to, previously to balls and other réunions, 
young ladies are seldom seen décoltées; the expo- 
sure of the neck and shoulders is not considered 
good taste; when the dress is low, the neck is 
usually covered by a scarf or collar. Children, 


too, are generally more warmly clad here than in | 


England; the French attributing the cause and 
prevalence of consumptive complaints to the want 
of sufficient clothing in childhood.”’ 


Here is a pretty trait of maurs prettily noted :— 


‘Many a servant or peasant in going to market, 
many an artisan in going to his daily work, enters 
achureh, and remains there in some corner unob- 
served ; this must arise from piety of the heart; 


> nobody perhaps thinks better of them for doing it, 


ee 


§ nor would think worse of them if they did not. 


The cold stone replaces the cushioned prie-Dieu 
among the poor, nor appears too hard to those who 
enter the church to pray unobserved.”’ 


Sixteen, at church, directs particular attention 
to subjects matrimonial; and she delivers most 
matronly opinions about nurses, babies, and the 
unfolding intellect :— 


“One of the most beautiful groups in the Made- 
leine is that of marriage, by M. Pradier ; it is on 
the right hand side immediately on entering ; the 
three personages composing it, the priest, bride, 
and bridegroom, have each a distinct and striking 
beauty. 

“It has often surprised me never to have seen 
noticed by an older observer, or an abler pen, the 
vast difference between French and English nursery 
aids and bonnes d’enfants. In England, it is not 
uncommon to see young children left to the care 
of girls from fifteen to seventeen, the most thought- 
less age in life ; to whom, to trust one’s property 
would be considered almost madness, whilst the 
inost precious of all treasures, young children, are 
freely confided to them ; indeed it would seem that 
girls disqualified by youth and inexperience for any 
other service are best suited for this. A poor wo- 
man who would not dare to offer her daughter as 
acook, house, or laundry-maid, will freely do so 
for a place in the nursery. In France, there is no 
sight more agreeable than the respectable, mat- 
ronly-looking bonnes d’enfants who are seen in the 
costumes of their province, attending their young 
charges either in the Tuileries garden, at Pa- 
ns, Or in the shade of the promenade publique 


which generally surrounds every French country 
town. 


“French mothers and nurses roll up their in- | 


fants until they look like little mummies ; this 
must be very injurious, by confining the natural 
motions and growth of the child, which, on begin- 
hing to walk, has no strength in its legs, and must 
stow a weakly, frail thing. English children in 
their long dresses, look much prettier, and, being at 
iberty, are more likely to be healthy ; I have even 
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|heard French people acknowledge the superiority 
of English children, and I cannot account for this 
barbarous system being persevered in.”’ 

** A great writer has said that there is nothing 
'so beautiful in the world as the mind of a young 
child; this might never have struck me without 
having read it ; but it is quite true. I have a little 
|brother, much younger than myself, and to watch 
the expansion of his intellect from infancy to child- 
hood has been most delightful. I suppose it will 
'eontinue with his increasing years, but when an 
innocent child grows into a mischievous young 
gamin, although it is quite natural and proper that 
it should be so, the interest in him continues, but 
the sources of his amusements and pleasures are 
not quite so apparent or agreeable as when he was 
| younger.”’ 


Water, as it appears in fountains, fogs, and dew, 
is treated of by our sprightly, versatile young 
| friend, in three consecutive paragraphs :— 


_ ©The want of fountains in London appears 
'strange ; the French are very fond of them; Paris 
|abounds in them; and the Place de la Concorde 
|owes its chief beauty to them. They give the 
|capital an air of coolness and gaiety, particularly 
jin summer. The French excel in out-door orna- 
| ments. 

| ‘*'The greatness and beauty of London consist in 
‘more useful and durable establishments, although 
‘sometimes less pleasing to the eye; perhaps too 
vit is considered that there is water enough in Lon- 
don without adding artificially to it. The magnifi- 
;cent Thames, the Serpentine, and pieces of water 
jin the parks and Kensington Gardens, are worth 
‘all the fountains of Paris.” 


| **Fogs are not, as many suppose, entirely un- 
known in Paris; they even continue for some 
days ; but, wanting the smoke and atmosphere of 
London, are neither so thick nor as yellow. A 
Parisian fog is vapory, and looks like the ghost of 
a London one : it does not give the same melan- 
choly appearance to the town.”’ 


** One of the delights of the country in England is 
the refreshing dew. English persons are gene- 
rally quite afraid of walking at night, on account 
of the dampness: to me it is delightful. The 
climate of France is so dry that dew is nearly 
unknown, the evenings of summer are not relieved 


|by any damp, and are often more oppressive than 


during the day. 


** 'To the effect of dew may possibly be attributed 
the fraicheur, as the French call it, of the English 
complexion, that beautiful union of red and white. 
so much more pleasing than the dead white ad- 
mired in the Parisian cheek. A French lady, 
Madame de G , née Princess de B , has 
been heard to say, that whenever there was a 
brouillard, she either walked in the open air, or 
put her head out of the window, in the hope of 
catching some English fratcheur.”’ 








Apropos of fountains, we may observe, that 
they are by no means appropriate ornaments to 
the capitals of cold rainy countries. Doubtless, a 
fountain is beautiful, spouting its lucid water high 
into the clear sunshine, breaking in mid-air into a 
thousand flashing prisms, and falling back in 
graceful curves upon the ringing marble; but, 
without the sun, what becomes of its life, light, 
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and color? what object can look more pitiable, or 
strike the fancy with a stronger sense of incon- 
sistency, than a fountain, on a bleak November 
day, wet through in a drenching rain? One longs 
to provide the rheumatic-looking Tritons with 
umbrellas. Jesting apart, the true purpose of a 
fountain is to cool a sultry air, and to supply it 
with a quantity of moisture necessary for healthy 
and agreeable respiration. The true and the 
beautiful are too intimately connected for that 
which shocks common sense ever to affect pleasur- 
ably a correct artistic feeling. London fountains, 
therefore, should be kept playing in the hot sum- 
mer months only; during the season of rain and 
snow the water should be turned off: to fit them for 
which intermittent action, the design of the ma- 
sonry and sculpture should be such as to have 
monumental effect and beauty independently of the 
flow of water. We know not what may be the 
intention of the architect with respect to the foun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square; but we trust never to 
shiver at the spectacle of two dreary jets d'eau 
laboriously drilling their way through a dense 
London fog, and drizzling back, with a chilly pat- 
ter, into the leaden lack-lustre pools beneath. 

Many of the subsequent observations are enter- 
taining, and they are all more or less character- 
istic of sixteen; some as noting odd little details 
of fact and fashion, which the less microscopic 
perceptions of older observers would scarcely have 
descried ; others, on the contrary, as betraying 
the secret ambition of sixteen to add a little to its 
age—to be taken for a personage of discreet years, 
grave experience, and judicious counsels; which 
elderly lucubrations are, perhaps, the most amus- 
ingly sixteenish of all :— 


‘*One of the peculiarities of Paris, which the 
summer visitors never see, is the marchand de mar- 
rons; he arrives from the country upon a certain 
day, with his apparatus and stock of chesnuts, and 
takes possession of his winter quarters, generally 
at the corner of some well frequented street. 
Habit has rendered him expert in his special mode 
of cookery, and his customers are by no means 
eonfined to casual passengers, the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood being supplied by him. You 
are only attracted to him by his fourneau, for he 
makes no noise; mercurial as the population of 
this country is said to be, I question if an Eng- 
lishman in the same situation could resist, seeing 
a crowd pass him, from erying ‘ Hot chesnuts !’ 
The perfect silence of the marchand de marrons is 
really remarkable; the day of his departure is as 
regular as that of his arrival.” 


** The number of children, of which, with their 
nursery maids, every square appears to be full 
in London; the groups in the streets of those 
of the lower order, who would hardly be sup- 
posed old enough to be trusted alone, yet car- 
rying @ younger brother or sister, unable yet to 
walk, is very striking after Paris, where, from the 
scarcity of children, it would appear as if King 
Herod had passed that way.” 


‘* The English shopkeepers appear in an unfavor- 
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able light after the French ; the civility amounts to 








servility ; they thank you so mueh for nothing, 
and offer so many things which you do not want, 
that to enter a shop in London becomes dis. 
agreeable. I have often thought what would be 
their behavior if, after giving an infinity of 
trouble, one purchased nothing,—whether al! the 
politeness with which they overwhelm you, migh: 
not be turned into a different channel.”’ 


“The Parisian cemeteries are very pretty, bot) 
in situation and general appearance ; much pure 
and unaffected feeling is displayed in the inscrip. 
tions, and in the little gardens with which most of 
the tombs are ornamented. The whole breathes a 
melancholy but pleasing air of sentiment, without 
the gloom which attaches to churchyards. There 
is only one drawback—the intimation that the gar- 
dener of the establishment keeps up gardens }y 
the year, which raises a suspicion that al] the 
pretty flowers may not be the offering of affection, 
but are sometimes placed there by mercenary 
hands. I trust and believe, however, that this |; 
only resorted to by persons who are obliged \ 
quit Paris, and are anxious that the graves o/ 
those they have loved best may not be ne- 
giected.’’ 


**In one of the numbers of the Journal és 
Demoiselles, a work that I would recommend » 
the attention of young ladies as containing muci 
amusing information, there is a translation fron 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, describing the differen 
forms of national vanity in the person of a Frenct- 
man who lavishes all his praise on France, and « 
Englishman who speaks of his country with sarcas 
tie despondency. The Frenchman finds in his 
country everything that is good and great; whils: 
the Englishman can find in England nothing eith:: 
good or great; until the Frenchman, having satis 
fied his own vanity, is obliged to help the Englisi- 
man out by taking a pinch of snuff, and adding, 
‘ you too are a very great nation, very.’ Go wher 
they may, the French never forget their country 
in the beauty of others ; when describing the fines 
capitals of Europe, they will observe, ‘ C'est bien, 
mais cela ne vaut pas Paris ;’ to the mountains oi 
Switzerland and the plains of Italy, their reply 's, 
‘C'est joli, mais cela ne vaut pas notre beau pays 
de Normandie.’ The English, on the contrary, 
although surrounded at home by every beauty ani 
comfort, either from modesty or disinclination, 
seldom mention them, much less do justice 
them. If the two countries were reversed, and 4 
Frenchman went to London, and saw there (0 
neaux of the porteurs d’eau as in Paris, he woul! 
instantly exclaim ; ‘ In my country, the métropo' 
du monde civilisé, we have water and gas in ever) 
house, railroads to every town, and ships to ever’ 
quarter of the globe.’ ‘The English in Paris mos! 
amiably keep all this in the back ground; adm 
the fountains at which the water-carrier fills !s 
cart, the flowers which have not half the perfum 
or beauty of their own: the gas which dazzles 
the theatres, but in half the streets of Paris does 
not ever exist; and the toy of a railway to “t. 
Germain, now extended by English money 2 
workmen to Rouen. The French are quite right 
they have a magnificent eapital, embellished wi!) 
the finest monuments, and objets d’art; a coul- 
try containing two climates, growing corn at one 
end, and wine and olives at the other ; they appt 
ciate accordingly all they have, whilst the '0¢ 
lish never appear more delighted than when depre- 
iating the verdant beauty and commercial mag 
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nificence of our country, and appearing only to 
recollect that the one produces damp and the other 
smoke. 

“ Victor Hugo's Notre-Dame de Paris attracted 
so many persons to visit this venerable cathedral, 
that the bell-ringer who shows the upper part of it, 
being continually asked for Quasimodo’s room, 
and forgetting, or rather not knowing that the 
whole was a fiction, has actually adopted a shed 
near the belfry to satisfy the curiosity of the Paris- 
jans in this respect.’’ 


‘The harness of the post-horses in France is 
very rough, sometimes consisting of little but a 
collar and ropes. ‘The postilions have a charac- 
teristic air which they owe chiefly to their costume. 
The term post doy would apply less than in Eng- 
jand, as they are generally men of large stature. 


| The great boots and powdered queues are no longer 
> common. The boots, however cumbrous, could 


not be said to be entirely useless, for I remember 
to have seen a postilioa fall from his horse, and 


' the wheel of the caléche go over his leg; but, to 
| our surprise, he got up unhurt. Some of the pos- 


> tilions have such perfect command of their whips 
» as to crack a simple air with it: I have heard ‘Au 
= clair de la lune’ given in a manner not to be mis- 


taken.” 


“The Musée at Versailles, beautiful as are the 


| creat gallery, the paintings by Vernet, and the 
| collection of the old masters in the upper story, 


contains some very indifferent pieces ; so confused 


| and unfinished, that they remind one of ‘Mort du 


me uo.’ 


général i ne sais qui, @ la bataille de je ne sais 
he only wonder is, how so great a number 


> of paintings and statues could be gotten together 


and beautifully arranged in so short a time, except 
that like the embellishments of Paris, the establish- 
ment of foot pavements, the completion of public 


- buildings, the fortifications, in a word all that the 


king of the French undertakes, appears as if done 
bymagic ; if works of utility and magnitude confer 
upon their author the title of great, surely Louis 
Philippe is a truly great man.”’ 


“Public attention was, a short time since, much 


| attracted by a remarkable building operation on the 


‘oulevard Bonne-Nouville: the road has been low- 
ered, during which the foundations of the houses 
were entirely cut away ; it thus became necessary 
to support the upper part of the houses, whilst the 
lower part was rebuilt; the cutting away the road 
having, however, left a greater space than existed 
before, afforded room for an additional story ; as 
the addition was from below, the people above 
found themselves raised a floor higher from the 
new road. ‘This became the subject of a laughable 
ttle piece at a minor theatre. A person, having 
left his wife in Paris, in their apartment au second, 
returns from a journey to Algiers; his home on 
the second floor, which he enters as usual, having, 
during his absence, become a third floor, gives 
nse to the usual equivoque of a man making him- 
self at home in another person’s house, until the 
change is explained to him, and he is told that his 
wife is above in her old apartment, which has from 
4 second thus curiously become a troisiéme.”’ 


“The Elysian fields are now paved!” 


“The pommes de pin, which were introduced 
last year for lighting fires, are very convenient; if 
kept dry, they ignite immediately with a match, 
and when placed under the wood kindle it without 





further trouble, giving out an agreeable aromatic 
smell. As well as immediately recovering an 
expiring fire, they look ornamental when piled in a 
basket at the fire-side.’’ 


** During my visits to French chateaux, I have 
often asked myself whether country-houses and 
villas in England have the superiority over the 
chateaux of France ; they have both their beauties 
and agréments, corresponding with the different 
taste of each country. The long avenues of beau- 
tiful old trees, which usually lead to the French 
chéteaux, although formal, are not without a certain 
air of majesty, whilst the dark wood which over- 
hangs and forms a magnificent back-ground, throws 
an appearance of melancholy grandeur over the 
whole. I shall not readily forget the effect one 
such as described had upon me while travelling on 
a dark night; there must have been a féte, for 
suddenly at a turn in the road, as if called up by 
the wand of a magician, burst on the view an il- 
luminated chéteau, every window lighted, and the 
trees bearing festoons of lamps; it was the more 
striking as for miles there had scarcely been a 
single habitation, and immediately after passing it, 
the scene again relapsed into darkness and soli- 
tude. A comparatively modern chéteau in France 
would give an English traveller the idea of ruin, 
as in England even ruins are kept in the best pos- 
sible repair, which is, | think, carrying neatness 
too far.”’ 


We will conclude our notice of these daintily- 
touched little sketches, with the graceful and feel- 
ing expressions that close the volume itself; which, 
though confessedly a slender contribution to litera- 
ture, will yet, we venture to predict, brighten with 
pleasant reminiscences many a time-dimmed eye ; 
for our own part, in taking leave of the clever and 
evidently amiable young authoress, we offer her 
the hearty thanks of a very old man, whose flag- 
ging pulse she has quickened, and whose slack- 
ened nerves restrung, with the ‘sensations of 
sixteen.”’ 


‘* The late visit of the queen of England to the 
chiéteau d’Eu must have been most gratifying to 
the king and the royal family of France; one of the 
most delightful circumstances attending that visit, 
was the interview of two young, accomplished, 
and beautiful women, both mothers of children des- 
tined at a future day, and may it be far distant, to 
rule over England and France, and who, a short 
time since, might have been said to rejoice in hus- 
bands of their choice, young, handsome, and 
valiant. Alas! for the poor Duchess of Orleans! 
May a like affliction never visit our royal mistress. 
I know nothing about politics, but have so often 
heard with regret of difierences between England 
and France, that the news of the queen’s visit was 
the more gratifying as likely to cement a good un- 
derstanding between my native and my adopted 
country. France is dear to me from having passed 
in it the happy days of my childhood, in having had 
a brother born on its soil, in having, even during 
my short existence, lived to see its capital improve 
in beauty, extent, and civilization; and although, 
when I visit my native land, I am lost in wonder 
and admiration at the magnitude of her metropolis, 
at her wealth, her commerce, bringing luxuries 
from every quarter of the globe, at the almost 
incredible rapidity of her interna] intercourse, and 
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the perfection which she has attained in arts and 
sciences ; yet, proud and happy as I feel that I am 
an Englishwoman, when I return here, it is still 
with the grateful feeling towards a country in 
which I have passed happy years and known many 
kind friends; and I trust the time will never 
return when the two greatest countries in the 
world shall relapse into hostilities; after so long 
a peace, in which ties have been formed by friend- 
ship and marriage, England and France armed 
against each other would present almost the hor- 
rors-of a civil war.”’ 


Fare thee well! ingenious and ingenuous six- 
teen, and lay up in thy heart the beautiful admo- 
nition of Victor Hugo to a little child—* Devenez 
grande, et restez sage.” 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE FORLORN HOPE.* 


Hath Nature’s soul, 
That formed this world so beautiful, that s 
Earth’s lap with plenty, and life’s smallest chord 


Strung to unchanging unison, that gave 

The hap’ Bb pay thelt we teeny. em, 

Eph Lc shenee of the unfathomed at, 

And filled the meanest worm that crawls in dust 

With spirit, joy, and love ; on Man alone 

Partial in causeless malice, wantonly 

Heaped vice, disease, and slavery ? 

Nature! no! 
SHELLEY. 
Waar need of this gorgeous livery—this title- 

page blazing with crimson, and azure, and gold— 
these admirably executed wood cuts scattered pro- 
fusely in every page—this luxurious typography, 
with its illuminated initials, its borders, and its 
vignettes—to increase the attraction of so favorite 
a name as that of Mrs. S. C. Hall; or enhance 
the interest of one of the most charming tales that 
even her fertile and graveful pen has ever pro- 
duced? What special occasion has induced our 
ever-welcome friend, generally satisfied with touch- 
ing our hearts, to allure our eyes also, this time, 
with unaccustomed enticements—presenting us 
with a book equally fitted to shine among the bril- 
liant triflers of our drawing-room table, or to take 
higher degree and graver residence in the colle- 
giate retirement of our library book-shelves? Was 
it that you thought, Mrs. Hall, we should not sym- 
pathize with old John Hardy, the veteran pensioner 
of Chelsea Hospital, watching with tremulous 
solicitude his fragile daughter, the only solace of 
his age, ‘‘the bird of his bosom,” his ‘ forlorn 
hope?’’? Did you doubt that we should follow, 
with intense interest, the fate of the gentle girl 
left, by his sudden death, to struggle lonely and 
friendless with her terrible enemies—Poverty and 
Consumption ; expending in the hardships of ser- 
vice the little strength that, well husbanded, might 
have resisted the first inroads of disease ; and, at 
last, knocking in despair at the door of the Hospi- 
tal—and finding it shut against her! shut, because 
of the very extremity of her need ; shut, because 


* The Forlorn Hope: a story of Old Chelsea. By 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


she was past hope ; shut, because for her a darke, 
gate, and a narrower house, were open! Aj 
when, at last, she dies in the arms of the old Iris\, 
widow, who has divided with the daughter of he, 
husband’s ancient friend her mean lodging and her 
scanty crust, was a picture wanting, Mrs. Hall, 1) 
enforce the pathos of the faithful creature’s pis. 
sionate lament '— 

** To die so, in her prime, her youth, her beauty ; 
to be left to die, because they say there ’s no cure {or 
it; THEY NEVER TRIED TOCUREHER! No place to 
shelter her—no one to see her—no proper food, or 
air, or care—my heart’s jewel—who cared for al), 
when she had it! Still, the Lord is mercifi|: 
another week, and I should have had nothing bu 
a drop of cold water to moisten her lips; and no 
bed for her to lie on. I kept ¢haé to the last, any- 
how ; and now it may go; it must go; small loss; 
what matter what comes of the likes of me, whey 
such as her could have no help! I'll beg from 
door to door, till I raise enough to lay her by her 
father’s side, in the churchyard of ould Chelsea.” 

Oh! you may take back your story, Mrs. Hall, 
strip it of its pictures, print it on the veriest tea- 
paper, and bind it, if you will, in the repulsive 
semblance of Hamel’s Exercises, or the Eto 
Grammar ; it will continue to moisten, when it has 
ceased to dazzle, our eyes ; and, as for pictures, it 
will daguerreotype its own—on the heart! 

But what have we here? ‘ L’envoy’’—an epi- 
logue almost as interesting as the play itself—with 
its description and clever lithograph of the new 
hospital for consumption at Brompton—unriddling 
at once the plot and purpose of the book, and the 
charitable eagerness of its excellent authoress t) 
increase its attractiveness and its chances of circu- 
lation by every legitimate embellishment. Pub- 
lished to advocate the claims, and aid the funds, 
of so humane and useful an institution*—the first 
of its kind that has yet been established in London 
—this tale would have deserved our hearty recom- 
mendation, even had it been deficient, as it cer- 
tainly is not, in literary merit. Indeed, now that 
the movement against consumption is begun, | 
will be felt as an astonishing instance of soci:! 
inertia, that a malady whose victims are in this 
country more numerous than those of all epidemi, 
endemic, and contagious diseases—including 1)- 
phus and small-pox—put together, should have 
hitherto been suffered to ravage the human species. 
unchecked by any publicly organized system of 
alleviation or cure. Insidious in its advance, lin- 
gering in its progress; now mocking its victims 
with hectic phantasies of hope—now racking them 
with tedious pain ; this disease reminds one of the 
stealthy ferocity of the tiger—creeping from ®' 
ambush on his prey, and prolonging, for ghastly 
sport, its dying struggles. And yet it is this very 
tediousness, the most hideous feature of the mal- 
ady, that has hitherto closed the heart—or at any 





* Situate in Smith street, Chelsea, where the book 
| may be had. 
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rate the purse—of Christian charity against those 
whom it attacks. Putting duty and humanity 
for a moment out of question, and quitting the 
individual for the social point of view, can the 
wealthy classes fail to perceive that they bring 
upon themselves, by such preposterous neglect, a 
direct and demonstrable pecuniary Josst Ten 
thousand consumptive patients, lingering in ten 
thousand separate cottages,—absorbing, to a great 
extent, the time and attention of ten thousand 
anxious relatives, who would otherwise be produc- 
tively employed,—receiving from time to time ten 
thousand distinct medical visits, which involve ten 
thousand journeys of considerable average distance, 
and impairing by these and many similar trials the 
resources, the spirits, and often the health, of ten 
thousand families ;—such sufferers, so scattered, 
evidently entail on society a pecuniary burden, 
twenty times greater than would be incurred, if 
the same number of patients were concentrated in 
ten hospitals—furnishing them with better food, 
lodging, air, &c., better nursing, better and more 
frequent medical advice, and yet occupying in their 
attendance less than a twentieth of the number of 
hands now employed. In augmented poor’s rates, 
in diminished demand for articles of commerce, 
in the proportionately impaired prosperity of the 
country, the extravagance—yes, the short-sighted 
ertravagance—of leaving the sick poor to their 
fate, tells, at last, upon the purses of the rich. 
But the same argument—carried beyond the com- 
paratively narrow question in hand—applies, with 
a wider range, to prove that positive pecuniary 
loss is ineurred whenever the productions of labor 
ate brought so cheap—sach very good bargains— 
that illness, the consequence of under payment and 
under feeding, falls upon the laborer. When the loss 
of his service, the cost of his illness, and the charge 
of his family on the parish, are reckoned, the cheap 
bargain turns out to be a dear one after all ;—dear 
enough if he is cured in the hospital ; dearer still, 
if he is left to perish in a hovel. Who can tell 
how often the reluctant contributors to poor’s rates 
and hospitals are but unconsciously completing 
their payments for those ‘‘ capital bargains’ in 
needle-work, and the like, which they have 
chuckled so complacently at buying under price ? 
Little dreamed they, that the disease and destitu- 
tion which each of those hard bargains helped, in 
its degree, to promote, stood over to a future 
account, remaining unseen to draw on their purse, 
and perhaps double, in the long run, the cost of 
their purchase, Cunning tricksters as we may be. 
time is more than a match for us all. Pursuing 
us often with “limping foot,”’ he yet rights all 
wrongs in the end, and enforces payment of for- 
gotten debts. Well, if his whirligigs bring in no 
sterner revenges. Well, if the bitter sufferings 
engendered by commercial oppression be not 
counted against us, pang for pang, at some early 
day of reckoning and retribution. Commerce, 
like war, has its conquests and its spoils—like 
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war, it may have also its reverses. Hurried on as 
we are by a Frankenstein of our own creation—the 
factory-system—from whose grasp neither masters 
nor men can discover, as yet, any means of escape ; 
—with the frightful gulf between rich and poor 
widening and deepening as we proceed; the dis- 
content of our underground population* rumbling 
like an earthquake beneath our feet ;—the incen- 
diary lurking by night in our fields with his terri- 
ble weapon, the match ;—our old statesmen, pro- 
fessing no bolder principle than ‘‘ laissez-faire ;”’ 
our rising statesmen proposing (as yet) no deeper 
doctrine than a vague heroism ;—the old Jandmarks 
of party overturned ; the old political creeds unset- 
tled ; and no larger faith established in their stead ; 
—amidst such portentous phénomena as these, 
who can foretell the chances of the next ten years? 
The French king and his nobles were dancing at 
court the night before the bastile was taken. Let 
us avoid their blindness, if we would escape their 
fate. Every oppression has its price ; every injus- 
tice must be paid for in gold, or blood; every 
disease, every death, with which our ‘‘ good bar- 
gains,’’ or our short-sighted neglect, have to do, 
will sooner or later swell the torrent of a momentous 
reaction. Each, in his station, may do something 
to avert such calamities ; the wealthy, in striving 
to alleviate distress by multiplying throughout the 
country such institutions as that before us ;—the 
philosopher in painfully elaborating the elements 
of that triple reform, intellectual, moral, social,— 
which, manifesting itself in sounder opinions, 
purer manners, juster institutions, shall effect in 
due time the harmonious federation of mankind, 
and the elimination of misery, disease, and vice, in 
all their loathsome forms ;—and the Hero—(for 
we, too, recognize the need of an enlightened hero- 
ism)—in daring the perils of leadership in this 
magnificent movement, with the impassioned en- 
ergy that overcomes opposition and infects indiffer- 
ence—above all, with the enduring faith to which 
has been promised the removal of mountains. 
Such is the wide range of thought and aspiration 
suggested by the discussion of this terrible disease, 
the scourge of the north, with its hitherto unmiti- 
gated evils, considered in their relation to the com- 
mercial anarchy and social disorganization, which, 
under the name of ‘ Liberty and Trade’’ and 
‘‘Free Competition of Labor,’’ engender seven 
eighths of the evils which afflict humanity. Hos- 
pitals may check the ravages of consumption ; 
charity may alleviate the sufferings of its victims ; 
but for its ultimate extinction we must look to the 
philosopher and the hero ; to the social reérgan- 
ization which they are commissioned to achieve ; 
and to the control which mankind, by unitary 
instead of discordant action, may hereafter attain 
* We may mention that, in many districts, 43 per cent, 
of the miners — by consumption, in consequence of 
exposure to sudden changes of temperature when enfee- 
bled by hard Mined and over-work ;—the term of their 
, 


life is thus abrid on an average, eleven years below 
| the ordinary standard. 
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over every form of mundane evil—not excepting 
even the insalubrities of climate,* and the abnormal 
abbreviation of human life. 

Large questions, these, to be raised by the ap- 
pearance of so smal] a book—or even by the insti- 
tution of a new hospital ; but ‘‘ dout est en tout, et 
Vinfiniment petit touche Vinfiniment grand.” In- 
deed, it is as much to be expected as desired that 
this movement, initiated by a few individuals, may 
become universal throughout the country ;—that 
what now appears but as ‘‘a man’s hand in the 
horizon,’’ may portend ‘abundance of rain.”’ In 
this, as in all other great advances, the first im- 
pulse, and the sustaining energy, must proceed 
from the people themselves, and not from their 
tulers,—whose conduct latterly has not been 
such as to strengthen the public confidence in 
parliamentary progression. 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE PREMIER. 


Amipst the various controversies which have 
engaged the attention of historical critics, few have 
been more frequently, and perhaps more fruitlessly 
discussed, than the question ‘*‘ Whether great men 
make, or are made by, the age in which they live ?’’ 
It may be pronounced almost impossible to give 
any final answer to such an inquiry. To enable 
us to do so with satisfaction, we should first have 
an accurate knowledge of the causes which in the 
first instance determine human character. Besides 
it is so difficult to assign any comprehensive stan- 
dard of greatness, for some men are revered by 
posterity in proportion as they were before their 
time in intelligence and spirit; and others again 
are applauded as the efficient expositors and suc- 
eessful vindicators of the ideas of their own age. 
There is the greatness of the philosopher as well 


* The tendency of civilization is at first to improve 
climate by the drainage of marshes and moist lands, &e., 
but subsequently to deteriorate it ’ the gradual encroach- 
ment of the woodecutter on the forests that clothe the 
heights, which Nature intended to shelter the land from 
piercing winds, and to secure the valleys from inunda- 
tions of water, The branches of trees, spreading in the 
air, divide and retard the rapid currents of wind, which 
so broken, sweep the plains and hollows with a moderated 
force. The trunks and roots of the trees play a similar 
part with respect to the currents of water which are con- 
stantly descending the hills. Retarding their ss 
with innumerable interlacing fibres, (the dams aul teak: 
waters of nature,) oo porsent by this process of filtra- 
tion the sudden rush of larger bodies of water into the val- 
leys than the rivers can earry off. The inandations that 
have ye a in the south of France, and in many other 
parts of Europe, within the last few years, have depended 
in & great measure on the injudicious felling of mountain 
umber for fire-wood. The mbabitants are not blind to 
the origin of the evil; and in several departments of 
France petitions have been signed praying the govern- 
ment to take measures for replanting the enuded heights, 
and for the prevention of their further déboisement. 
There is little doubt that in time governments will learn 
to levy constructive instead of destructive armies; and 
men, instead of cutting each other’s throats, will accom- 
plish, by vast unitary operations, important conquests 
over Nature. The germs of such a progress, as of every 
other that is not visi , exist, and are growing; its 
development may ultimately render the elimate of our 
island warm and equable; and place consumption (along 
with the plague and the wolf) in our eatalogue of extir- 
pated destroyers. 
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as of the statesman—of the prophet who founds 
moral and religious systems, as well as of the 
warrior who conquers empires. There is the 
greatness of the poet who precedes, as well as that 
of the artist who illustrates civilization. And 
again, some men are great by force of antagonism 
and hostility to their times, deriving their moral 
activity from opposition and resistance; whilsi 
others exhibit their whole force from an intense 
sympathy with the social system under which 
they have been reared. For which reasons, jt 
is impossible to assign any one invariable principle 
as causative of individual greatness. 

Nevertheless the spirit of generalization leads 
some modern and contemporary critics to treat al! 
men of history and literature as mere creatures of 
the ages in which they were born. Forgetting 
that variety and individualism are as much parts 
of human nature as conformity and imitation, those 
critics (some of them the highest ornaments of our 
literature) on examining the works or character of 
a great man, first of all seek to fix, in a few graphic 
sentences, the prevailing features of a particular 
time, and then establish a general resemblance 
between the time (as depicted by themselves) and 
the works or actions (as the case may be) of the 
poet or statesman a whom they may comment. 

hus Machiavel and Milton—Burke and Ossian— 
Dante and Dryden, are all depicted as the products 
of the respective ages in which they flourished. 
Is it necessary to examine such instances seriatim, 
in order to demonstrate the unsoundness of such a 
theory’ Where is the fanaticism of the Crom- 
wellian era shown in the productions of the Mil- 
tonic muse? or was it from the spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century—with its levity, luxury, and want 
of all earnestness and faith—that Burke imbibed 
his moral enthusiasm and the deep seriousness of 
his full-toned mind ? 

The truth is, that a remark of Burke’s may be 
not ill applied to those critics, who, in their love 
of geiocal rinciples, have been rash enough to ac- 
count for Shakespeare having been so great a genius, 
and who have imagined that they have explained 
satisfactorily why the ‘* sweet swan of Avon”’ sang 
so divinely, by assigning the character of the age 
in which he lived as a main cause of the develop- 
ment of his genius! The ‘‘ degenerate fondness 
for trickling short cuts, and little fallacious facil- 
ities,’’ which, according to Burke, has been in a!! 
ages a cause of arbitrary power, has also been the 
source of this widely-spread habit of accounting 
for every genius, on some neat, sparkling little 
Lm me that is equally portable, plausible, and 
su ial. 

ithout going into the question further, the 
doctrine that master spirits are produced by their 
times may be pronounced untenable on the ev)- 
dence supplied by history ; and as a matter of spec- 
ulation, it may be condemued as being totally irre- 
concilable with the spontaneity and originality that 
are present in all the manifestations of first-rate 
genius. : 

But with regard to the secondary men, it may, 
without inconsistency, be admitted that they may 
be pronounced as being for the most part the mere 
product of circumstances. And of all kinds of 
eminent men, none are more influenced by exter- 
nal and accidental causes than statesmen, espe- 
cially those whose lot is cast in a community gov- 
erned by popular institutions. ‘They cannot dwell, 

, isolated, and remote from general sym- 
pathy and national prejudice ; they must conform, 
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concede, and compromise. To acquire power 
directly over others, they must assume the preju- 
dices of those over whom they seek to wield 
authority. In order to direct the impulses of their 
party, they must affect to feel its passions, and 
identify themselves with its aspirations. By con- 
stant collision with society, and°with large bodies 
of men, their personal characters gradually become 
conventional ; and, reciprocating the passions of 
those around them, their own peculiarities gradu- 
ally wear away under the influence of social inter- 
course and political attrition. 

if ever there was an eminent man, who might 
be taken as being simultaneously the creature and 
expositor- of the age in which he lived, it is the 
present premier of England—Sir Robert Peel. It 
is an age of compromise and common-place— 
unmarked by high enthusiasm or passion, but, 
nevertheless, removed far from contempt, by its 
general spirit of activity, intelligence, and progress 
—its rational prejudice against all violent change, 
and its reasonable regard for every improvement 
which appears to be feasible. It is for the most 
part, a cool, circumspect, sensible, and plodding 
age, in which, much that is very useful, and little 
that is truly glorious is achieved. In conduct 
moderate, because its hopes are not extravagant ; 
it is in morals utilitarian, because its sympathies 
are narrow. It is not a grand age—an era in 


which men’s hearts throb with expectations—when 
their minds vibrate with revolutionary emotion ; 
but neither is it a mean, stupid and apathetic age, 
in which men grovel in ignorance and apathy—in 
which they live lives of dejection, terminating in 


deaths of despair. In religion it gropes, with 
critical cireumspection, for a better creed than has 
heretofore been extant; but unlike “* Young Ger- 
many,” it does not querulously gasp for a new 
revelation. On the contrary, it seems satisfied 
with eclectic views, and requires that its prophets 
and instructors should be rather distinguished for 
the soundness of their reasoning, and the general 
correctness of their sentiments, than for the start- 
ling sublimity of their ideas, or the glowing enthu- 
siasm of their characters. In politics, it shrinks 
from the vast, and advocates the small, as hav- 
ing the recommendation of safety. It wishes to 
see its way clearly, and recoils instinctively from 
any uncertain though captivating policy ; but when 
it has once discerned the course to be followed, it 
acts with promptitude and energy. It is an age 
of adaptation and compromise, rather than of in- 
vention or originality ; an age of slow but certain 
social change, in which correct views are widely 
diffused, and common-place sentiments are deco- 
rously uttered. In short, it is a most respectable, 
but by no means a glorious age; and, finally, to 
describe it in a sentence, it is the age of Sir Robert 
Peel! 

Twenty years since what different features were 
presented in the times, when the public mind 
heaved with excitement, and a passionate love for 
movement, vague in its purposes but violent in its 
manifestation, was the marked characteristic of 
society. That was an age in England of great 
expectations, of rooted aversion to the existing 
state of things, of bold expression and unsettled 
desire, of alarm on one side, and enthusiasm on 
the: other,—of discursive views, and dangerous 
projects. It was an age in which a daring ambi- 
tion had taken possession of the public mind, dis- 
playing itself in an energetic movement for the 
education of the people—and the introduction of 


utilitarian reform into al] the national institutions, 
whether ecelesiastical, political, or legal. It was 
the time in which the middle class had resolved 
not to rest until it acquired constitutional power 
and influence commensurate with its increased 
social importance. It worked by popular educa- 
tion, and by the incessant application to polities of 
astonishing energies. Its restless discontent—its 
passion for movement—its vague but grand moral 
purposes—its fierce energy in assailing existing 
grievance—its spirit of resistance to prescriptive 
authority, were most admirably represented in the 
personal character of the man of that time ; for it 
was the age of Henry Brougham ! 

Indeed, though at first sight no two men seem 
to present fewer points for making a parallel be- 
tween their political characters, upon a compre- 
hensive review of their respective careers, the 
amount of personal influence which Brougham and 
Peel have exercised upon their contemporaries is 
suggestive of contrast. In personal character to- 
tally dissimilar, their ambition has been similar, 
springing from a love of power, and a desire of fame. 
But their way of arriving at their respective 
objects has been strikingly different, and the force 
of antithetical contrast between Brougham and 
Peel is derived from the fact that both having 
commenced their careers in the senate at nearly 
|the same period, they may each of them be re- 
|garded as the historical representative of the 
| period which immediately preceded and followed 
\the Reform Bill. It may be added, that each of 
them moulded himself upon the general spirit of 
the times, which he found most congenial with his 
character, and best suited for the exhibition of his 
powers. 

Nothing can more clearly show the freedom of 
English institutions than the power which these 
two men have respectively wielded. They started 
in life upon terms more nearly equal as to social 
condition than persons generally consider. For 
though Peel was heir to vast wealth, yet his fami- 
ly was new ; while Brougham’s possessed an an- 
cient but not celebrated name, and its representa- 
tive required the aid of a profession. In 1830, 
then in his fifty-first year, Brougham became chan- 
cellor ; and in 1835, then in his forty-seventh year, 
Peel, for the first time, became premier of Eng- 
land. 

And though at first sight the career of Brougham 
may appear more dazzling, on closer examination 
it will be found that Peel has achieved as great a 
destiny. It is worth while to examine the abilities 
of the premier with critical impartiality. 

There are many persons who, upon a superficial 
examination of Sir Robert Peel, are disposed to 
speak slightingly of his powers, when contrasting 
him with the Pitts and Foxes of former ages. 
They censoriously disparage his speeches, and 
compare them with the grand and massive orations 
of Fox—so full of political wisdom, of profound 
and original reasoning, not derived from books, or 
other sources, but from the native strength of his 
comprehensive mind. On listening to the calm 
and equable flow of the premier’s eloquence, pur- 
suing a dead level course, they ask whether such 
oratory can be classed with the grand and stately 
style of the younger Pitt, or with the awful torrent 
of Chatham. They ask whether such a style of 
artificial oratory can vie with the brilliant decla- 
mation of Canning— 

“ By nature gifted with a power and skill 
To charm the heart and subjugate the will.” 
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Or they tauntingly compare him with Brougham 
and Plunket, and with confident presumption de- 
cide upon him as being in the secondary class of 
the public men of England. 

Their decision would be right if prime ministers 
were to be estimated merely by an academical 
standard, and if surpassing genius for oratory were 
the best criterion of the merits of a statesman. It 
may, without injustice, be admitted that Peel is 
inferior in eloquence to the great orators that have 
been named. It would be equally unjust to assert 
that in political abilities he has been surpassed by 
any of them with the exception of Chatham. 

lhe distinctive excellence of Sir Robert Peel’s 
political genius consists in the fact, that no other 
man has exhibited the same wide range of admit- 
ted talents, of a genuine as distinguished from a 
showy character. It is very true that Mr. Fox 
was a greater orator than Sir Robert Peel, and 
that he possessed a noble ardor of character, that 
glowed with passion and enthusiasm: ‘‘ Quoique 
la force d’argumentation fit le caractére distinctif 
de son éloquence, on sentait tant d’Ame au fond de 
ses raisonnemens, que l’on était ému.’? (Madame 
de Stael.) But, as a parliamentary leader, Charles 
Fox was deplorably reckless of consequences: he 
was too much the sport of his passions, and on 
several occasions destroyed the party with whose 
interests he was intrusted. It is just as difficult 
to imagine Fox creating and then wielding the 
conservative party for upwards of a dozen years 
with the consummate political strategy displayed 
by Sir Robert Peel, as it is to imagine the present 
premier committing such a mistake as to coalesce 
with Lord North, in 1783, supposing that destiny 
had placed him in the Whigs of those times. 
Again, it is impossible to conceive Sir Robert Peel 
performing the dazzling part which Pitt played in 
the senate, when he was twenty-three years of 
age ; but, on the other hand, it is very difficult to 
believe, that if Sir Robert Peel had been premier 
from 1791 to 1800, he would have been guilty of 
the fatal and frantic blunders in finance committed 
by Mr. Pitt. 

It is true that Canning had a more brilliant mind, 
and that Brougham had more native genius than 
Sir Robert Peel; but the acquisitions of the pre- 
mier are of a more substantial and real character 
than the more attractive qualities of his more pop- 
ular rivals. Whatever subject Peel has applied 
himself to, he has almost invariably mastered. 
‘There is no charlatanism in his knowledge, which 
is always genuine. No one can charge him with 
being a smatterer, or with cramming for a debate. 
As a constitutional lawyer, his attainments are 
held in deserved respect, and are sufficiently proved 
by his admirable speeches on privilege. It is ad- 
mitted that no one possesses his knowledge of 
finance, and that he is thoroughly familiar with all 
the intricacies of the currency question. What 
general question can come before Parliament on 
which he will not address himself to the House 
with an amount of knowledge, and debating talent, 
beyond the reach of any other member of the House 
of Commons! In powers of statement and lucid 
exposition of a perplexed subject, he is not equalled 
by any of his contemporaries. If he has not Lord 
Stanley’s taciness and energy of style, neither has 
he any of the colonial secretary’s tendency to ex- 
hibit undue heat of manner. If he does not take 
the original views to which the philosophical mind 
of Lord John Russell impels him, still the premier 
can more amply illustrate a subject, displaying a 
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practised familiarity with details as well as princi- 
ples, and an artful method of arranging his argu- 
ments in the very best manner,—added to which 
superior parliamentary accomplishments, he ex- 
hibits all those agrémens of a public oo: in 
which, from physical causes, Lord John Russel] is 
notoriously deficient. If he has not Lord Palmer- 
ston’s jaunty liveliness of style, neither has the 
premier any of the noble viscount’s levity of 
manner, or tendency to pomposity, which so often 
and very unjustly gives the late secretary for for- 
eign affairs all the appearance of a Forcible Feeble. 

n fact, one might go through the whole list of 
public men, and show that, while Peel wants some 
particular quality by which each of them are re- 
spectively distinguished, still that the premier sur- 
passes every one of them in the wide range of his 
political acquirements, and in the singular variety 
of his statesmanlike abilities. More conspicuously 
than any of his predecessors, Sir Robert Peel ex- 
hibits that rare conjunction between the official 
qualities of a minister, and the accomplishments 
of a parliamentary speaker, which one looks for in 
a prime minister of England. It would be difficult 
to name any other man, who has been at the same 
time so artful in tactics, and so accomplished in 
knowledge—so sagacious in council, and so skilful 
in debate. 

His political life naturally divides itself into 
three parts. 

In the first part, from 1809 to 1822, when he 
became home secretary, he exhibited all the pop- 
ular talents upon which he sought to acquire polit- 
ical distinction. He vigorously displayed that 
degree of natural and acquired ability which gave 
him a presumptive claim to the post of one of the 
great party leaders of the state. 

In the second, from his acceptance of the seals 
of the home department, to the period of his 
resignation of office in 1830, he carefully culti- 
vated those high official qualities, which gain for 
their possessor the confidence of his sovereign, and 
procure for him a moral authority in the councils 
of the empire. 

In the third period, from the passing of the 
Reform Bill to the present time, he played before 
Europe that part in politics, which gives him 4 
lasting place in history. It was in this portion of 
his career that the premier manifested his greatest 
ability, and signally exhibited those qualities which 


‘constitute the greatness of a statesman. 


He may be said to have then created the con- 
servative party—to have originated the idea on 
which it rests—and, proceeding from speculation 
to practice, to have made its principles widely 
prevalent throughout the English community. 
And even if conservatism should pass away, the 
influence which it exerted would not cease ; and 
the recollection of its expounder would not termi- 
nate with bis political fall—any more than the fame 
of Grattan’s conduct in 1782 has perished with an 
Irish Parliament—or the consequences of Fox's 
unsuccessful opposition to the French war have 
ceased to operate by way of historical example. 

In discerning the exact effect which the Reform 
Bill produced on English society, and in conform- 
ing exactly to the genius of the time, he showed 
statesmanlike penetration, and more capacity for 
affairs, than any of his contemporaries in either 
house of Parliamest. Unlike Lord Lyndhurst, or 
Mr. John Wilson Croker, the premier did not 
despair of the fortunes of his party. He felt 
calmly assured that the reaction against change 
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amongst the middle class would cause a prejudice 
against the Whigs; while the desire for further 
innovation would render them unpopular with the 
restless and dissatisfied portion of the community. 
The. years 1833, 1834, and 1835, form the most 
brilliant portion of the prime minister’s personal 
career. 

All men of all parties are disposed to accord to 
Sir Robert Peel the praise here allotted to him. 

But how does it happen that such a man should 
not be an object of enthusiasm and confidence? 
How comes it that the exhibition of his great pow- 
ers produces no other sentiment in the community 
than that of a cold and mere critical approval, 
which never warms into admiration, or glows with 
enthusiasm? There is Conservatism, but verily 
there is no Peelism, in the country. In former 
times, men enthusiastically proclaimed themselves 
as Pittites and Foxites; but it would be rare or 
impossible to find the enthusiast who, with the 
fervor of unaffected feeling, would publicly pro- 
claim himself a Peelite ! 

The prejudice which is rising against Sir Robert 
Peel is a movement against the spirit of the times, 
and is a strong symptom of the character of the 
approaching age. It is beginning to be felt that 
our age is over mechanical, and that the physical 
rinciple is allowed to predominate over the moral. 

here is a growing tendency not to be satisfied 
with the perception of the mere external causes 
that regulate society; the age is beginning to de- 
mand from its representatives and guides that they 
should exhibit a sympathy with the inner life of 
human nature. A modern author has said that 
man has two lives—the inner and outer; and it 
can be scarcely denied that whatever is palpable, 
mechanical, and external, has been almost exclu- 
sively developed in this age. And if such still 
continued to be the character of the age, Sir 
Robert Peel would remain, for years to come, the 
foremost man of the time. For he has been almost 
entirely formed out of the external and conventional. 
He never betrays any symptom of possessing an 
inner life—his human nature is that of the merest 
public man—of an individual whose character is 
wholly moulded by external circumstances. He 
is a Benthamite Tory defending proscription upon 
the ground of utility—the leading statesman of a 
mechanical era—administering the affairs of the 
British Empire according to the spirit of the 
dominant middle class. 

And it is thus that the moral inferiority of the 
premier becomes manifest. Examined on the 
seore of rare talents he may dispute the palm of 
political excellence with most of his predecessors ; 
but he is radically defective in that potent quality 
which gained for the Chathams, the Foxes, the 
Grattans, the Cannings, not merely the support of 
political partizans, but the enthusiastic affection of 
devoted friends. The British public have often 
approved of the course, and admired the talents, 
of Sir Robert Peel, but they have never loved his 
character, or sympathized with his personal ambi- 
tion, They have given him a respectful and 
discriminating—but never an ardent support. He 
stands out in parliamentary annals as the able 
Statesman, who led a party without possessing its 
sympathy, and governed the nation without obtain- 
ing the affection of one faction or the abhorrence 
of the other. 

And so will he stand in history. He will be 
remembered as a man of preéminent parliamentary 
talents, unrivalled in shaping events by the caleu- 
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lated agency of political combinations. He will be 
recollected as a progressive Tory—as a man who 
won power for himself and his party by his happy 
conformity to the spirit of the times. His career 
will be viewed without sympathy or emotion, for 
the absence of ethical purpose will destroy the 
feeling of admiration which his abilities invite, and 
his coldness of character will stifle all sentiments 
of affectionate regard. 

The reader will observe that we have, through- 
out the whole of the foregoing remarks, confined 
ourselves almost exclusively to the historical point 
of view; refraining from any speculation on the 
politics of the day, the chances of the present par- 
liamentary campaign, or the immediate dangers 
which are supposed to be thickening around the 
dominant party, and its leader. Thus much, 
however, we may venture to say in general terms, 
that the stability of any party however strong ,— 
of any leader however able,—cannot fail to be 
seriously compromised by braving too often or too 
lightly, the popular edium which (justly or un- 
justly) attaches to rescinded votes, and, above all, 
to individual recantation. The public common 
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sense cannot but revolt against the spectacle of 

party-followers who within the brief space of three 

days, vote on opposite sides of the same question ,— 
’ PI a , 


“ Finding, with nice discriminative sight, 
Black’s not so black, nor white so very white.” 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
OF THE LADY WILLOUGHBY. 

1635—1648.* 

Wuen we saw the first announcement of this 
work, we were prepared to expect another wel- 
come contribution toward the history of a period 
unexampled in interest—that of the parliamentary 
war ; and we began to hope that in these days of 
general ‘* record commissions’ some personal nar- 
rative or memoir of those eventful times had, per- 
haps, been discovered in some forgotten escrutoire, 
or hitherto unransacked cabinet, as authentic, and 
as valuable, even if not so graphic, as Lucy 
Hutchinson’s delightful memoirs. The Diary of 
the Lady Willoughby, however, is not authentic. 
Although the masquerade is admirably kept up, and 
although both printer and bookbinder have aided 
to the utmost, and the thick-ribbed paper, and the 
lined pages, and the large wood cut of the Wil- 
loughby arms, even the gold paper sprinkled over 
with pale yellow flowers, of the binding, (how it 
reminded us of the century-old books for good 
little girls and boys, which our grandmamma used 
to let us peep at, when we were very good,— 
that is, very quiet, )—even all these cannot disguise 
from the reader, accustomed to works of the seven- 
teenth century, that the book is of modern origin— 
not only “imprinted,” as the title-page quaintly 
sets forth, ‘by Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, Paternoster Row, over against War- 
wick Lane, 1844,’’ but is the work of some living 
writer. 
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**So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby, as 
relates to her Domestic History, and to the Eventful 
Period of the Reign of Charles the First.”—Longmans. 
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Still, no one who turns over its pages can feel 
disappointment, any more than he might feel who, 
when reading the poems of the good priest Rowley, 
should be told that the strongly-locked chest in St. 
Mary Redeliffe’s was a mere fiction, and that a 
gifted youth of eighteen was the real author; or 
than he who, after following the ‘* Auncient 
Marinere”’ through his wondrous narrative, should 
be told that it was written by ‘‘that old man 
eloquent”? who departed from among us but as 
yesterday, instead of being the genuine remains 
of some veritable minstrel of the olden time. 

It is as a work of fiction that we shall treat the 
Diary of the Lady Willoughby—a work of fiction 
of great interest and of great beauty—exhibiting a 
heroine neither faultlessly excellent, nor of super- 
human loveliness, painting no scenes of ‘* intensely 
thrilling interest,” as puffing advertisements say, 
still less scenes of wild and extravagant passion, or 
of dark crime and fearful retribution, but detailing 
the home scenes of a noble and gentle lady’s life, 
intermixed with passing notices of public affairs, 
and sadly sweet reflections on the mutability of 
all ti.'ags. 

The work opens with a pretty morning scene, 
in which the Lady Willoughby, “ for the first 
time since the birth of my little sonne, opened the 
casement, and looked forth upon the park.’? Then 
follow details of the preparations for the christen- 
ing, the expected arrival of her mother, and a 
slight lover’s quarrel, soon made up, when the 
diary proceeds : 


**Mett my Husband in the Corridor with Lord 
Brooke, and well nigh Jost my Selfe-command 
when he gave a kindly pressure of my Hand as he 
led me down stairs. This Evening how different 
does all appeare ; and though this and some other 
late Experiences occasion me to perceave that Life 
is not so calm a Sea as it once did seem in my 
ignorance of humane Nature ; slight Breezes may 
ruffle it, and unseene Rocks may give a Shock to 
the little Shipp: haply the Mariner will learn to 
steer his course, and not feare Shipwreck from 
every accident.”’ 
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The arrival of her mother is shortly after fol- 
lowed by the departure of Lord Willoughby. 


** My deare Lord set forth at a little past six, 
with only one Serving-man, who had a led Horse 
and one to carry the baggage. After they had 
rode some way, they stopp’d, and my Lord dis- 
mounted, and taking a short cut thro’ the Park, 
came up to the Window where I had remain’d to 
watch his Departure : he bade me eall the Stew- 
ard, gave him some directions ; then telling me to 
keep up a good heart, took another tender Leave, 
and followed by Armstrong, returned to the spot 
where were the Horses; and he mounting the led 
Horse, they were soon out of sight. Old Britton 
seemed to understand he was not to follow his 
Master, and came and reared himself up to the 
Window, resting his Fore-paws on the stone; i 
patted his broad Head, and questioned not that he 
felt as I did, that his best Priend was gone: tooke 
a few turns with him’ on the Terrace; the Mist 
cleared off the distant Woods and Fields, and I 
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plainly diseern’d the Towers of Framlingham 
Castle, and could heare the pleasant sound of the 
Scythe cutting -through the thick Grass in the 
fields nearest, and the Cuckoo, as she fled slowly 
from hedge to hedge.”’ 


Domestic cares now engage her attention. 
‘* Busy in the Still-room this forenoon; put the 
dried rose-leaves in paper bags. Alice was pick- 
ing the rosemary.’’ 


** Bade Alice take heed there should be a good 
store of Chamomile-flowers and Poppy-heads, and 
of Mint water; our poore Neighbours look to us 
for such; gave her my Mother’s recipe for Hun- 
gary Water and the Conserve of Hips. 

** John took the Yarn to the Weaver's, and 
brought back Flax, Spices, and Sugar. The 
Stage Waggon had not arrived when he left 
Ipswich, and there was no package from London. 
My Lord was to send Hangings for the large 
Drawing Room ; but it inatters not.”’ 


Meanwhile, ** baby grows finely,”’ and has also 
cut a tooth ; shortly afterwards we find, 


** June 6, Monday. Baby walked a few steppes 
alone, and did seem greatly pleased thereat, as 
were his Parents. 

‘¢ These Lines repeated by one at supper-time, 
who hath met with divers Mischances in his life : 


The Fortunate have whole Yeares, 
And those they chose ; 

But the Unfortunate have onely Dayes, 
And those they lose. 


** At Dinner near twenty People ; some remain 
till next week; young Harry Vane, the Lord 
Brooke, and others. My Husband brought me a 
Moff, and a Fan of Ostrich-feathers, and Sir Phr/ip 
Sydneys Arcadia: the latter most suited to my 
taste; it is said the King dothe hold this Worke 
in high esteeme.”’ 


Alas! the entry soon after in the Diary is— 
‘* Baby ill, and feverish ;”’ then, ‘* my poor child 
worse ;’”’ and then,— 


** No better to-day : I dare not think: Strength 
and Spirit needed to the utmost; for he likes no 
one so well to nurse him, and hath ever a swect 
Smile when I come againe after a short absence. 
Oh God, spare him to me: give me not this bitter 
cup. 
rf Weeks have pass’d and I am childless: yett 
doe I seeme as one not awaken'd from a frightful! 
dreame. My Child, my Child. 

“The Fever hath left me weak: I dare not 
looke back, and there is nothing now left me to 
looke forward to.’’ 

** Returned through the Perk: never saw the 
Chestnuts and Beeches more beautiful in their 
autumn tints, the fallen Leaves crushed pleasantly 
beneath my Feet, the Sun was setting before | 
was aware, and the Aire grew suddenly chill. 
Taking the nearest way, I entered the house by 4 
side-door, and there beneath the old Mulberry saw 
the little Cart and Whip as they had beene left by 
my poore Child the last day he was out, when he 
looked so tired, and I carried himin. I stooped 
and took up the Whip, and hiding it beneath my 
cloke, went straight up stairs: no Hand had 
touched it since his: the teares I wept over it did 
me good: it seemed my innocent nght to weep 
over this Token of my /ost one.”’ 
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Comfort at length revisits the sorrowing young 
mother, and she now bends over the cradle of a 
second child, her daughter Diana. Still “a 
weight is on my spirit that no effort or time has 
yet shaken off: will it ever be thus? Young as I 
am, is Hope so blighted that it wil! never more 
unfold its fair blossoms?’’ Rumors of the coming 
conflict however arise, and 


“July 19, Wednesday. Late in the day Mr. 
Gage rode up; he tells us Mr. John Hampden 
hath refused the late Demand for Ship-money : 
Discontent encreasing every where. The pro- 
ceedings of the Starre Chamber against Prynne and 
others have roused the whole country, even many 
who before tooke not part with the Malcontents 
doe now expresse their Abhorrence of this Ty- 
ranny. My Husband will go to London straight- 
way. 

‘‘ With a heavy heart saw my deare Lord de- 
part this forenoon : Armstrong accompanying him 
as farr as Ipswich: Struggled against desponding 
Thoughts and pass’d some time in the Nursery, 
to give myselfe Occupation of Mind as well as 
Hands. After a Walk on the Terrace, went to 
Alice’s Room: she had long beene ailing: sate 
some while with her to cheer her, as I knew she 
would take to hearte this voyage to London, 
which Place, in her eyes, doth abound with all 
manner of Wickednesse and Danger.”’ 


The entries in the Diary now become less fre- 
quent: we find two other daughters have been 
added to the family, but 


“These are fearfull times, let mee be encreas- 
ingly vigilant ; and whatsoever happeneth be faith- 
full to the Duties of my present Station, Wife 
and Mother; and a large Household, the Charge 
whereof is much left to mee: sufficient Care for 
one of but little Experience, and with Health not 
so good as might be wished. 

‘Read in Isaiah chapter 26, these Words of 
Comfort: Thou keepest Him in perfect Peace whose 
Mind ts stayed upon Thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee: May I attaine unto this trust, need have I 
of better Strength than my own at this Time 
when my dearest Life may be in circumstances of 
Danger: at a Time like this, who is safe? the 
King ever playing false with the Commons, and 
disregarding their Privileges, & the House now sit- 
ting in Judgement on his favored Servant; yet 
whatsoever Danger may threaten, I would not 
that my Husband should desert his Poste ; rather 
let mee rejoyce that he standeth up in his place to 
defend the People’s Rights.” 


A beautiful account of her mother’s last days 
follows. 


‘*T remember as clearly as if *twas no longer 
ago than yesterday, the Day whereon my Mother 
arrived, which did afterwards prove to be the last 
lume it was ever my Happinesse to welcome her 
under our Roof. The leon was calm and 
beautifull, and the Sunne low in the West caused 
the Shadows to fall at length acrosse the Grasse, 
the Honeysuckle over the Doorway was covered 
with its pale luscious Flowers, which hang down 
until some of the trailing Branches lost themselves 
in the old Sweet-brier Bush, and the White Rose, 
my Mother’s favourite Tree, was arrayed in its 
faire Blossoms. As we stood looking at these, 
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she did presently arrive. Methought she stepped 
feebly from her Coach ; and when I gave her such 
aid as I could, she sayd with a mournful yet sweet 
smile, I need a stronger Arme now than thine, my 
Daughter: one equally kind, I do fully believe, 
she added as she leaned on my Husband’s. Sad- 
dest Thoughts took hold of me, yet did I use my 
best endeavour to conceal the Feare that struck 
suddenly on my Heart, that her Tarryance here 
would not be for long. She looked better when 
seated in her accustomed Chaire: and her pale 
Cheek had a delicate colour, which gave me a 
Hope that her Weaknesse was not so great as at 
first did appeare, and that the Difficulty in Walking 
might be from her having sate so Jong in the 
Coach, causing a degree of Stiffnesse.’’ 
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Meanwhile her strength decays, but 


**One fore-noon I did prevaile with her to let 
them carry her a considerable distance from the 
House, to a sheltered sunny Spot, whereunto we 
did oft resort formerly to hear the Wood-pigeons 
which frequented the Firre Trees hereabout. We 
seated ourselves, and did passe an houre or two 
very pleasantly: she remarked how mercifully 
it was ordered, that these Pleasures should remaine 
to the last Days of Life ; that when the Infirmities 
of Age make the Company of others burthensome 
to us, and ourselves a burthen to them, the quiet 
Contemplation of the Workes of God affords a 
simple Pleasure which needeth not aught else than 
a contented Minde to enjoy: the Singing of Birds, 
even a single Flower, or a pretty Spot like this, 
with its bank of Primroses and the Brooke running 
in there below, and this warm Sun-shine, how 
pleasant are they. They take back the Thoughts 
to our Youth, which Age doth love to look back 
upon, She then related to me many Passages of 
her early Life, wherein was observable the same 
Love of natural Beauty that doth now minister in 
so large a measure to her Enjoyment. 

** She asked me if I would repeate the 90th and 
91st Psalmes, which I did for the most part; she 
repeated after me the words, Yet is their Strength 
Labour and Sorrow. Three score and ten Yeares 
I have not seene: and this lengthened Span of 
Life may not be ordained for me, yet in the latter 
Days of my Pilgrimage thus farre towards the 
Grave, the Lord hath layed upon me no Burthen 
which his Love hath not made light and easy to 
be borne; Sight and Hearing remaine, and the 
Use of my Limbs so farre as an old woman need- 
eth. Surely Goodnesse and Mercy have followed 
me all the ae of my Life, and will, I doubt not, 
to the close; and my evening Sun will, I humbly 
hope, be permitted to set in brightnesse. She 
took a Rose-bud which I had gathered, and sayd, 
This Bud will never open; but some there are 
which will unfold in Heaven. She looked ear- 
nestly in my Face: I perceived her meaning, My 
precious Child, mine that is in Heaven, | sayd, 
and could not refraine from Teares. Calm thy- 
selfe, my Daughter: I shall soone meet him, if | 
am founde worthy to be where his pure Spirit is: 
let me feel as a Link between thy Soul and his. 
Oh that I may one day meet there all my deare 
Children: many have been my Bereavements, but 
Mercy, tender Mercy, was in all my A fflictions. 

**One Night, it was the Sabbath, she called us 
both to her Bed-side, expressed her Happinesse in 
beholding us so united in the bonds of Affection 
and Friendship: in a most touching manner ad- 
dressed my Husband, commended me as her chief 
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earthly Treasure to his continued tender Care and 
Love, and then, the Teares running down her 
Face, thanked him for the Kindnesse and Gentle- 
nesse he had always shown to her beloved Daugh- 
ter: she pressed our two Hands together, raysed 
herselfe up, and in a low tremulous Tone, slowly 
uttered as nearly as I can remember them, these 
Words : 

‘* Allmighty Father, behold these my Children: 
blesse them in each other and in their Children; 
keepe them in the Path of Righteousnesse: protect 
them in Danger, comfort them in Affliction, and 
when they come to passe through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, let their Spirit faint not, neither 
be afraid: but let them lay hold on the Promises of 
Eternal Life, through Faith in Christ Jesus our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

‘“*She sunk back exhausted, and revived not 
againe to hold much Intercourse with us. 

** About five of the clock in the morning she 
opened her eyes: the early Sunne shon in at the 
Casement, which was at the farthest side from the 
Bed: she appeared conscious of the Day-light, 
and we could partly distinguish the Words, Hea- 
ven, no Sun, the Glory of God, the light thereof. 
She look’d on all that were neare unto her, and we 
thought she sayd, Deare Children. I stoop’d to 
kisse her: with a last Effort she returned my 
Embrace ; and as I gently layd her Head on the 
Pillow, her pure Spirit left its earthly Mansion.’ 


We need not apologize for the length of this 
extract ; for its truthfulness and beauty must come 
home to every reader. Lord Willoughby is still 
absent, but 


** At five of the clock my Cousins Anne and 
Margaret arrived: seem warm-hearted young 
Women, Anne grown into more Comelinesse than 
she appeared likely to do two yeares since ; Mar- 
aret lovely as a bright Morning in May, the calme 
ruthfulnesse of her Countenance brings to mind 

ee Verses to the Memorie of his beloved 
riend, 


A sweet attractive kind of Grace, 

A full Assurance given by Lookes, 
Continuall Comfort in a Face 

The Lineaments of Gospell Bookes.” 


At length Lord Willoughby returns, though 
only on his way to the North. 


‘*Late in the Afternoone my Lerd arrived, 
travaile-soiled, having ridden so farre out of his 
way to the North: he with some others are ap- 
ointed to present to the King, now at Yorke, a 
Declaration from Parliament. He had but a few 
Houres to stay: so much to be sayd in short Time, 
we scarce knew where to begin: he inclined to 
dismisse for a while all Public Affaires. J caused 
a good fire to be made in our favourite Parlour. 
Armstrong relieved his Master of parts of his 
Riding-dresse, & tooke Orders respecting fresh 
Horses, baggage, &c. the while I hasten’d up to 
the Nurserte & brought down the three Girls. 
Fan tooke her old place on her Father’s Knee, Di 
on a Stool at his Feet, & I nursed and coaxed 
Baby into not being alarmed at a Stranger, so little 
has she seene of him, that at first she did refuse 
to leave my Arms for his: very great was our 
Satisfaction and Delight: he looked wearied, and 
well he might, but sayd the sight of so many 
deare Faces was the onely Happinesse he had had 
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since he last saw us, and did more to rest him than 
could aught else : the Dogs too shared his Notice : 
and the Children prattled so that we could hardly 
get in a word to each other. One by one they 
were sent off to Bed, and we had a short space of 
Quiet to ourselves. 

“The Take-leave time came at last, And now, 
deare Heart, he sayd to his trembling Wife, with 
much adoe I kept a tolerable Composure, have no 
eg of thyselfe: I have ever found thee of 
quick Wit in Dufficulties, and manifesting a quiri 
Courage and Endurance, at which I have marveiled : 
and if need should be, I will find Meanes for your 
better Protection. Well was it now that the 
Horses were readie, and he looked not around, 
after his parting Embrace, to see mee drown'd in 
Teares. He set forth well armed. ‘T'wo Men the 
same, and another with a led Horse and Bag- 


** Went to my lonely Roome at Night: the 
Casement shook with the Winde, and presently 
the Raine came downe heavily: for a time I was 
overpowr’d with the Grief of pela Mies and 
thinking of him riding all night in Weather so 
tempestuous, the while I sat by a brightly burning 
Fire, in a comfortable warm Roome. Yet would 
I gladly share his Hardshippes, and be at his Side 
through all. Roused myself at last, and prepared 
for Rest, praying for Strength that my selfish Love 
may never bee a Hinderance to my beloved Hus- 
band in the way of his Duty, but rather that I may 
give all the Aide that a poore weake Creature 
may, to one so farre above her in all true Noble- 
nesse. As I beheld the jittle Face sleeping beside 
mee, thought what should betide if wee were 
driven from our Home: how should wee find 
Shelter for this tender Flower, and the other deare 
ones.”’ 


Lord Willoughby arrives safely at Nottingham. 
He ‘‘ had some knowledge of Mr. Hutchinson, a 
steadfast friend on the side of liberty, and justice.” 
Would that the Diarist had introduced delightful 
Lucy Hutchinson also to us. Indeed, had some 
of the great leaders of the parliament been intro- 
duced to us, as they acted and spoke, these por- 
tions of the diary which relate to public affairs 
would have had an equal interest with those parts 
that detail domestic occurrences. As it is, the 
notices of passing events are little more than quo- 
tations from Rushworth, Lucy Hutchinson, and 
other contemporary writers; and we willingly 
pass them over, to meet with passages like the 
following : 


“The Season of Christmasse hath pass’ 
gloomily. At a time when Families are divided 
by civill Differences and many gathered round a 
darkened and desolate Hearth, there is not muc! 
disposition to Mirthfulnesse. The new Yeare hath 
arisen upon a distressed Land : the Dayes and the 
Weekes thereof are yet in the Hand of the A/- 
mightie: and who shall live or who shall die we 
know not. Apart from the publicke Distractions 
and Unhappinesse, precious Blessings and abun- 
dant Mercies fill our House with rejoicing and 
thanksgiving : not onely Life but Limbs spared to 
him who had to go forth into Battle and danger, 
and Nurserie prospering. Methought as yester- 
day I sate Aa bright Fire-side, my three little 
Daughters playing round mee, the Father, 
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though absent, in health and present safetie, few 
were so blest, suddenly their Play ceased, & Di 
and Fanny were no where to be seene, Bess on my 
Knee: an a hidden in the deep | Window, 
they sung to my eare very sweetly the Carols they 
had learned from the Neighbours Children ; they 
staid up to Supper, and kept up a fine Prattle. 

“ Walked downe to Wingfields: the poore 
Mother is in a pitiable state, her Son’s lingering 
Death has worne her away, & she doth long to 
lay her head beside him in the Grave. Strove to 
comfort her, but beleeve she took more in seeing 
mee share her Sorrow than in any Words I could 
say. Went on to see the Soldier who had his 
arme broken, beside other injuries ; he was greatly 
better and able to walke a little: he sate cleaning 
his Carbine and Sword, and the Teares ran downe 
jus Wife’s pale Cheeke as he talked of againe join- 
ing the Army, so soone as he could beare the Fa- 
tigue: poore Creature.”’ 


Then the *‘ great fear, and amazement in the 
country round at the sight of three suns in the 
firmament, and a rainbowe with the bend towards 
the earth,”’ is noted, with a kind of half belief in 
the portent, most characteristic of the puritan lady, 
whose dread of superstition cannot yet entirely 
overcome the belief of her childhood in omens. 
‘Many did thinke it portended Evile,’’ she says, 
“but that which did most affect my mind was 
beholding the Bow that had been set in the Cloude 
as a token of the everlasting Covenant, now ap- 
pearing as it were overthrown. No wonder that 
we soon after read of dissensions that arise in our 
own party, and alterations in the army.” 

Short notices of the executions of Sir John Ho- 
tham and Archbishop Laud follow, intermixed 
with remarks on domestic affairs and laments over 
the still unsettled state of the country. Then the 
children sicken with the measles, from which they 
slowly recover. 


“The day so milde the Children went out, & 
did greatly enjoy the fresh aire, and rambling 
about the Fields: seated on the Bank by the Pond, 
they wove Caps and Baskets of Rushes. Fanny’s 
dainty Hands and slim Fingers looking barely 
strong enough for the worke: whilst we were all 
at worke, we saw Dr. Sampson coming acrosse the 
Field: whereupon I left them, to hear what newes 
he might bring. At their tender age, I like not; 
their hearing of Fighting and Crueltie more than 
can be helped. JI have heard little of publick 
Affaires since the Battle at Naseby, whereat our 
Army was victorious, & Colonel Cromwell’s part 
much noised abroad. Dr. Sampson says the 
King’s Cause hath suffered more by the Letters 
found in his Cabinet, the same being now made 
publick, than by his Defeate: many of his Friends 
greatly grieved thereby: his Double-dealing and 


Arrogance herein proved, during his Treaty with 
the Parliament.” 


Public troubles multiply ; ‘‘ and woe is me, the 
Husband whom I love and honour, so mixed up 


with them, that he must abide by'their acts, and 
share in them.”’ 


* Late to-night my dearest Life rode hastily up : 


he 





was safe for the present moment, & my first 
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Feeling was of unmix’d Thankfulnesse to Him 
who permitted us to meete once more. After he 
had rested awhile, he entered into some Relation 
of the late Events in the House. He and many 
others have believed that the Powers of the Army 
endangered the libertie of the Countrey.”’ 

‘‘ For a time the consideration of our private 
Affaires was set aside, in the momentous concerns 
of this distracted Kingdome. Who will arise with 
a strong minde and pure Heart, to bring these 
struggles for Freedome, and these conflicting Opin- 
ions to a happy issue !”’ 

‘My Husband leant downe his Head on the 
tabie, & hid his Face on his arme, and so remained 
overwhelmed by the prospect of Misery before us. 
I ventured not to speake: it is an awfull thing to 
behold the Spirit of a strong Man shaken, and to 
hear Sobbes burst forth from his overburthened 
Heart. At length such violent Shivering seized 
him that I summoned Armstrong. We endeav- 
oured to persuade him to drinke a littlke Wine, he 
tooke some, but begged for Water, his Mouth was 
so parch’d: after some time he went to bed, and 
desired that Armstrong might sit up by him during 
the first part of the night: his owne Man, having 
had poore rest of late, he feared to affright mee by 
his uneasie sleepe. 1 layd mee downe in the Nur- 
serie, rising oft to see if he slept: toward 3 of the 
clock he was more quiet: and at 4 1 sent Arm- 
strong to bed, and tooke his place by my poore 
Husband. I look’d on his altered Countenance, 
sunk and pale, the faire Brow wrinkled, and his 
long black Haire now gray and disorder’d: a 
slight quivering of his lippes and unequall Breath- 
ing betoken’d still uneasy rest: my Eyes grew 
blinded with Teares, and [ bent downe and hid my 
Face on the Pillow beside his. And here to my 
surprise found I had dropt asleepe: he seeming 
likely to remaine quiet, I arose softly and stepp'd 
into my Closet, & there alone, endeavoured to com- 
pose my Thoughts.”’ 


Lord Willoughby, now opposing the power of 
the Commons, is impeached, and committed to the 
Tower. 


** Wente downe in a coach to the Parliament- 
house, and sate therein the while Henry Wzil- 
loughby did try to learne some Newes. After 
waiting more than an houre, the Lord Say came 
out and inform’d mee a Message had been sent to 
them by the Commons that morning praying for 
further Time to be allowed for bringing up’ the 
Impeachment of the seven Lords, which was 
granted. Hereupon I went backe to the Tower to 
teli my Husband of this further Delay: and it was 
agreed betweene us that it were well I should re- 
turne to Parham forthwith : and as Mistresse Gage 
did purpose to sett forth early in the forenoon, to- 
morrow, and would goe by Hengrave, and had 
offered to carry mee with her in her coach, it 
seemed too favourable an opportunitie to be miss'd, 
although it would make my Departure sudden. 
Left the Tower before 8, the Snow lying thick 
upon the Street, and with sorrowfull Heart made 
Preparation for setting forth home-wards. My 
deare Husband maketh light of his situation, and 
strives to cheere mee, and persuade mee to take 
Hope in the Exertions now making by a few faith- 
full Friends of Influence in the House. who prom- 
ise they will coe him what Service they can to 
pacifie his Adversaries, who are more sharply bent 
against him. The chearfull and composed De- 
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my chamber. 


The night was cold, and my condition forlorne 
and comfortlesse, but I laid me downe on the bed in 
as much quietnesse of spirit as I well could, feeling 
that rest was needed to encounter the morrow’s 
Journey from this weary Citie to returne to my 
poore Children. Reflection on the Encouragement 
given by divers kind and powerfull Friends was 
The time of our De- 
parture the next day was appoynted at an early 


very helpfull, and I slept. 


houre.”’ 


A few short notices now follow, from which we 
find that exertions are made to convey Lord Wil- 
loughby to Holland ; and the Diary concludes with 
the welcome entry, *‘ My dear life, thanks be unto 
God, is safe in Holland,” and with the following 


most characteristic fragment of a letter : 
** Deare Heart, 


‘After a toylsome Passage we landed at Dun- 
kirk: methought the Voyage did too nearly picture 
I am well in 
Health: the Packet came safe to hand, and I was 
right glad of the Pastie and Wheaten-loaf, after 
having spent the night on deck, the Victuals on 
The Doublet worked by 


my troubled and uncertaine Life. 


board being ill to eat. 


my sweete Wife did greatly add to my Comfort, 


as did divers other Matters lovingly remembered 
by her for my use. Heretofore, though often sep- 


arated, yet was I in the same Countrie that did 
containe my little Ones and her who is my Soule’s 
Joy and Consolation, the truest Friend and Coun- 
sellor that ever man had: now each wave d 
me onward to a strange Land, and never did Ab- 
sence appear so unsupportable. Kisse our deare 
Children for me. Bid Armstrong be careful to 
omit nought that I left in his Charge; he would 
doe well to see Wingfield concerning the gray 
Horse, which should be cared for: my Brother can 
ride Berwick.”’ 

We have indeed been copious in our extracts, 
but this we are sure the reader will gladly pardon. 
In a day when works of fiction are so characterized 
by exaggeration, when 


“ Who seasons the highest is surest to please,” 


it is refreshing to meet with a book exhibiting so 
much simplicity and truthfulness, so much unaf- 
fected, but deep feeling, and so beautiful a sense 
of those daily pleasures and duties, which, because 
they lie in our pathway, are too apt to be over- 
looked. It is indeed refreshing to turn from the 
mawkishly sentimental heroines of many modern 
novels, to contemplate a character so natural and 
so excellent, as that of the sweet Lady Wil- 
loughby. 





Wafers with the motto ‘‘ Not to be Grahamed”’ 
have been manufactured, intended as an additional 
injunction against breaking the seal. 


NAPOLEON 


meanour he did maintaine served for a time to 
lighten my Forebodings, and the moment of Part- 
ing came on a sudden, and I followed the Guarde 
downe the Staires and under the Arch-way as in 
a Dreame: the Doore closed after me; had I in 
truth left him, my dearest Life, in that dark Pris- 
on-house there alone to await his Sentence? I 
knowe not how I reach’d my Lodging, some kind 
Friende put mee into a coach and supported mee to 
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NAPOLEON AT PLAY. 


Recollections of the Em Napoleon, during the 
First Three Years of his Captivity in the Island 
of St. Helena, By Mrs. Aseut. Murray. 
Tus book could be moralized ‘‘ into a thousand 

heedful similes,’’ were we so disposed. A fier 
having kept Europe in a storm—after every step 
of his career had been fought anew by orators, 
journalists, and historians—when forgotten in his 
own France (for to what else did the return of 
** les cendres’’ amount, save a bad pageant!)—, 
sad and suffering woman, whose childish audacity 
amused his captivity, now gathers her recollections 
to relieve herself from her difficulties. The mouse 
tells of its gambols round the chained lion! How 
far the world may be disposed to listen to the tale 
of trifles, is dubious ; to ourselves, it is in every 
point of view, curious, valuable, and touching. 

The maiden name of our authoress, Miss Eiza- 
beth Balcombe, has already figured in so many of 
the St. Helena memoirs, that it is needless to in- 
troduce her to the reader : the less so, as a part, if 
not more, of her ‘‘ Recolleetions’’ has already a)- 

ed in the magazines. ‘‘ The Briars,’’ where 
apoleon found her family settled, seems to have 

been the Arcadia of the island: a pretty house, 
situated in a beautiful valley, and surrounded by a 
garden, so rich and teeming, that its produce (i/ 
we are not to make allowance for some mistake in 
figures,) ‘‘ which the family could not consume, 
brought annually from 500/. to 6002.!’ It was in 
October, 1815, that the tranquillity of this happy 
valley was broken by the cannon announcing the 
arrival of Napoleon : and the child, who like other 
English children of 1815, had doubtless been 
trained to consider him as something more wick- 
edly monstrous than ever was Ogre in faéry tale, 
was thoroughly frighted at the thoughts of sleep- 
ing in the same corner of the world with a being 
so redoubtable. The evening after the emperor's 
disembarkation, these fixed terrors were doomed 
to receive a shock :— 

** At four o’clock in the evening, the same 
horsemen whom we had seen in the morning, 
again appeared on their return from Longwood. 
As soon as they reached the head of the narrow 
pass which led down to the Briars, they halted, 
and after apparently a short deliberation, with ter- 
ror I saw am begin to descend the mountain and 
approach our cottage. I recollect feeling so dread- 
fally frightened, that I wished to run and hide 
myself until they were gone ; but mamma desired 
me to stay, and to remember and speak French as 
well as 1 could. * * The party arrived at the 
gate, and there being’ no carriage-road, they al! 
dismounted, excepting the emperor, who was now 
fully visible. He now retained his seat and rode 
up the avenue, his horse’s feet cutting up the tur! 
on our pretty lawn. Sir George Cockburn walk- 
ed on one side of his horse, and General Bertran: 
on the other. How vividly I recollect my feeling: 
of dread mi with admiration, as I now first 
looked u im whom I had learned to fear so 
much. His appearance on horseback was noble 
and imposing. The animal he rode was a superb 
one; his color jet black ; and as he proudly step- 
ped up the avenue, arching his neck and champ- 
ing his bit, I thought he looked worthy to be the 
bearer of him who was once the ruler of nearly the 
whole European world. Napoleon’s position on 
horseback, by adding height to his » suppli- 
ed all that was wanting to make me think him the 
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most majestic person I had ever seen. His dress 
was green, and covered with orders, and his saddle 
and housings were of crimson velvet richly em- 
broidered with gold. He alighted at our house, and 
we all moved to the entrance to receive him. Sir 
George Cockburn introduced us to him. On a 
nearer approach Napoleon, contrasting, as his 
shorter figure did, with the noble height and aris- 
tocratic bearing of Sir George Cockburn, lost 
something of the dignity which had so much 
struck me on first seeing him. He was deadly 
pale; and I thought his features, though cold and 
immovable, and somewhat stern, were exceed- 
ingly beautiful. He seated himself on one of our 
cottage chairs, and after scanning our little apart- 
ment with his eagle glance, he complimented 
mama on the prey situation of the Briars. * * 
The portraits o him give a good general idea of 
his features; but his smile, and the expression 
of his eye, could not be transmitted to canvas, 
and these constituted Napoleon’s chief charm. 
His hair was dark brown, and as fine and silky as | 
a child's ; rather too much so indeed for a man, as 
its very softness caused it to look thin. His teeth 
were even, but rather dark, and I afterwards found 
that this arose from his constant habit of eating 
liquorice, of which he always kept a supply in his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘The emperor appeared much 
pleased with the Briars, and expressed a wish to 
remain there, 

No sooner said than done. Down sat “ the 
modern earth’s Prometheus,’’ and, what was more 
awful, prepared to make acquaintance with the 
family, by the approved mode among royalties, 
from the days of Solomon and Hiram down to 
those of Solomon and the apple-dumpling, namely, 
by asking questions. He made Miss Balcombe 
tell him who burnt Moscow, and sing him “ Ye 
banks and braes;*’ in return for which he volun- 
teered “ Vive Henri Quatre.’’ But whatever 
musk Spontini, his chosen man, might have 
drummed into his soul, there was none in his 
voice ; even the most devoted of generals or mar- 
shals could not have told what tune it was the 
august lips were humming. 

In a few days, if not in a shorter period, famili- 
arity had done its usual work ; and the’ Balcombes 
were aS much ‘‘at home with Napoleon’’ (how 
strangely this reads!) as he at ‘‘ the Briars!’’ 
Miss Elizabeth became his special favorite ; the 
playfully teasing humor which so eminently mark- 
ed his character, and probably was not the least 
attractive ingredient in the personal fascination he 
exercised, found ample occupation in the girl’s 
audacious high spirits, aud love of mischief. They 
became Battledore and Shuttlecock :—livelier, 
and in better harmony with each other, in pro- 

tion as blows were hard and bounds high. 

he emperor brushed up his hair, and “ gave a 
sort of savage howl’’ at his playfellow’s entreaty | 
to frighten little Miss Legg—when at table threw | 
nglish “ roshif’’ in her teeth, which she as/ 
Spiritedly answered with an impudent battery 
against French frogs—entrapped her into being 
saluted by a saucy little French boy (Las Casas’ | 
son) which she avenged, by all but throwing him 
own when he was descending a steep path.) 
The children called him **Bony,”’ and he only 
laughed and answered ‘Je ne.suis pas osseux.”’ 

@ showed them his sword, and they pinned him 
Up in a corner with his own weapon, screamin 
with laughter. He gave them sweetmeats ri, | 
bijouterie, and, what was better, sympathy, though 
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never without adash of malice. One more anecdote 
in illustration of their intercourse must suffice :— 

** Napoleon asked me what my robe de bal was 
to be. I must mention that on my father’s refusal 
to allow me to go to the ball, which was to be 
given by Sir George Cockburn, I had implored the 
emperor’s intercession for me. He most kindly 
asked my father to let me go, and his request, of 
course was instantly acceded to. I now ran up 
stairs to bring my dress down to him. It was the 
first ball dress I had ever possessed, and I was not 
a little proud of it. He said it was very pretty ; 
and the cards being new ready I placed it on the 
sofa, and sat down to play. Napoleon and my 
sister were partners, and Las Casas fell to my lot 
We had always hitherto played for sugar-plums, 
but to-night Napoleon said, ‘ Mademoiselle ” ra 
[ will bet you a Napoleon on the game.’ I had 
had a pagoda presented to me, which made up the 
sum of all my worldly riches, and I said I would 
bet him that against his Napoleon. ‘The emperor 
agreed to this, and we commenced playing. He 
seemed determined to terminate this day of espié- 
glerie as he had begun it. Peeping under his cards 
as they were dealt to him, he endeavored, when- 
ever he got an important one, to draw off my 
attention, and then slily held it up for my sister to 
I soon discovered this, and calling him to 
order, told him he was cheating, and that if he 
continued to do so, I would not play. At last he 
revoked intentionally, and at the end of the game 
tried to mix the cards together to prevent his 
being discovered, but I started up, and seizing 
hold of his hands, I pointed out to him and the 
others what he had done. He laughed until the 
tears ran out of his eyes, and declared he had 
played fair, but that I had cheated, and should pay 
him the pagoda ; and when I persisted that he had 
revoked, he said I wis méchante and a cheat; and 
catching up my ball dress from off the sofa, he ran 
out of the room with it, and up to the pavilion, 
leaving me in terror lest he should crush and spoil 
all my pretty roses. I instantly set off in chase 
of him, Bat he was too quick, and darting through 
the marquee, he reached the inner room and Jocked 
himself in. I then commenced a series of the 
most pathetic remonstrances and entreaties, both 
in Raglish and Freneh, to persuade him to restore 
me my frock, but in vain ; he was inexorable, and 
1 had the mortification of hearing him laugh at 
what I thought the most touching of my ap- 
peals. I was obliged to return without it. He 
afterwards sent down word he intended to keep 
it, and that I might make up my mind not to 
go to the ball. I lay awake half the mght, and at 
last cried myself to sleep, hoping he would relent 
in the morning ; but the next day wore away, and 
[ saw no sign of my pretty frock. I sent several 
entreaties in the course of the day, but the answer 
was, that the emperor slept, and could not be dis- 
turbed. He had given these orders to tease me. At 
iast the hour arrived for our departure for the val- 
ley. The horses were brought round, and I saw 
the little black boys ready to start with our 
tin eases, without, alas! my beautiful dress being 
in them. I was in despair, and hesitated whether 
[ should not goin my plain frock, rather than not go 
at all, when, to my great joy, | saw the emperor 
running down the lawn to the gate with my dress. 
‘ Here, Miss Betset, I have brought your dress ; I 
hope you are a good girl now, and that you will 
like the ball ; and mind that you dance with Gour- 
gand.’ General Gourgaud was not very hand- 
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some, and I had some childish feud with him. 1 
was all delight at getting back my dress, and still 
more pleased to find my roses were not spoiled. 
He said he had ordered them to be arranged and 
pulled out, in case any might have been crushed 
the night before.’’ 

These anecdotes have a certain value, as confir- 
matory of the traits of character reported by Ma- 
dame d’Abrantés, who has been accused, it will be 
remembered, of having invented playful disposi- 
tions and schoolboy tricks for Napoleon, with the 
purpose of reflecting credit on her own coquetries 
and powers of conquest. In all that concerns 
herself, Mrs. Abell is a reliable witness. It is 
possible that in recording opinions and in offering 
general remarks on Napoleon, she draws, more 
than she is aware, on hearsay information. The 
races, and the ear-pinches, the creams and the 
china plates, were sure to fix themselves in the 
fancy and the heart of an amiable and lively girl, 
however misty be her recollections of what the 
emperor said of Josephine, or the Duke d’En- 
ghien—of the prisons ef Jaffa, or the flotilla at 
Socios Adenia. 








From the Athenzum. 
THE QUEEN’S RANGERS. 

A History of the Operations of a Partisan Corps, 
called the Queen’s Rangers, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel J. G. Simcor, during the 
War of the American Revolution. New York, 
Bartlett & Welford; London, Wiley & Put- 


Turse personal reminiscences (for they are 
little more) of a spirited but subordinate actor in 
the war of the America Revolution, were, it ap- 
pears, privately printed by their author and hero, 
so long ago as the year 1787,—but they are now 
for the first time published. 

The neglect which they have so long expe- 
rienced at the hands of those who are careful col- 
lectors of documentary evidence illustrating that 
eventful history, we are inclined to accept as the 
test of their value. The author has a few prop- 
erties fitting him very admirably for a soldier, 
which are by no means appropriate qualifications 
for an historian. The spirit of partisanship, a 
very useful instrument in the field of war, pre- 
cisely the genius to wield the one-sided argument 
of the sword, is wholly unfurnished for the unim- 
passioned duties of the judgment-seat, and not 
over-wise to commit its no-reasonings to the per- 
manent record of the litera scripta. The preju- 
dices that have their value, and even rise into 
dignity, amid the false and lurid lights of the 
strong passions which those prejudices faintly re- 
flect, but substantially serve—while yet the pas- 
sions are at work, and great issues hang on their 
contest,—look small and ridiculous in the calm, 
clear atmosphere of truth that follows—growing 
out of—the storm. Then, again, our hero’s per- 
sonal vanity—a good soldierly quality, too, where 
it is the companion, as in his case, of unquestion- 
able gallantry, and apparently a good deal of pro- 
fessional skill,—serves him better in the field of 
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his military enterprises, than in the narrative 
which records them. In the former, it carried 
him eagerly along the path to distinction—urged 
him, by every means in his power, to make (as a 
soldier should) as great a figure as he might ;— 
in the latter, it tempts him to draw that figure in 
larger proportions on the canvas of a vast histor- 
ical picture than the conscience of posterity can 
accept. Some other qualities, too, the worthy 
colonel had, which, whether in his capacity of so|- 
dier or of author, he might have been better with- 
out, He seems to have had no suspicion whatever 
that a sergeant and a hlieutenant-colonel could be 
made of the same materials; his arguments in 
favor of the humanities are generally limited in 
their application to persons of rank ;—and when 
he comes to insist on points of military punctilio 
with the leaders of the rebels, (as, all his days, he 
continued to call those builders-up ef a majestic 
nation,) he is at once mystified and indignant to 
find his strait-laced positions and established eti- 
quettes met by arguments of broad and general 
right. The republican simplicity disconcerted 
him; and he evidently hated the ‘ rebel’’ chiefs 
for no one thing so much as because they would 
not subject their reasonings, any more than they 
had subjected their bodies, to drill. His own 
mind was always in full uniform. When we 
speak of his hatred of the republican party, how- 
ever, it must be understood (for he seems to have 
had nothing malignant in his nature) that his 
hatred was not a passion, but a principle. It was 
in no degree melo-dramatic, but merely pedantic , 
it was a portion of his military duty. In fact, the 
colonel could see very little further than the length 
of his sword. Of the great truths that were fer- 
menting around him he perceived nothing ; he 
apprehended neither the characters of the events 
which were passing before his eyes, nor of the 
men who ruled them to their issues. Of Wasb- 
ington he writes as follows, in 1787 :— 

“Tn the length of the war, for what one generous 
action has Mr. Washington been celebrated? What 
honorable sentiment ever fell from his lips which can 
invalidate the belief, that surrounded with difficulties, 
and ignorant in whom to confide, he meanly she!- 
tered himself under the opinions of his officers and 
the congress, in ting his own previous deter- 
mination ? , in perfect conformity to his inter- 
ested ambition, which crowned with success beyond 
human calculation in 1783, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘ bid a last farewell to the cares of office, and all 
the employments of public life,’ to resume them at 
this moment, (1787,) as President of the American 
Convention.” 

In a word, Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe was better 
fitted for the particular age (and scenes) in which 
he played his part, than for this unwarlike one, into 
which he has imprudently intruded, (by means of 
this book,) ‘ in his armor as he lived,’’ and calcu- 
lated to eut a far more distinguished figure at the 
head of the ‘‘ Queen’s Rangers” than in the title- 
page of any volume whatsoever. 

Notwithstanding these defects in the author's 
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philosophy, it might, however, fairly have been 
expected that a narrative of such events as form 
the daily life of a partisan corps, in such a field as 
that on which the great battle of American inde- 
pendence was fought, must have been one of ex- 
citement and adventure at least,—rich as romance, 
if meagre as history. But here, again, the reader 
is doomed to disappointment ; it is, as the author 
himself says of it, ‘* not generally interesting.”’ It 
js a mere military journal, kept in dry military 
form, not only not connecting (for reasons which 
we have already given) the particular facts with 
which it deals with the general ones of which they 
are the supplement—so as to make history of them 
—but so presenting the detached incidents them- 
selves as to show them divested of all color. The 
author is no dramatist, he is only a soldier. For 
this very reason, it is possible that the work has 
value as a military instructor. It is written with 
great simplicity ; and, as no man could conduct an 
authentic narrative through such events without 
throwing occasional light on the action, or the 
characters of the actors, it may, perhaps, be worth 
consulting amongst the materials for history. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe (who afterwards at- 
tained the rank of general, and was the first lieu- 
tenant-governor of Upper Canada, on the division of 
the province of Quebec,) inherited his taste for the 
profession of war—being the eldest son of Captain 
Simeoe, of the navy, who died in command of the 
Pembroke, in the expedition of 1759, against Que- 
bec. The son’s Oxford education introduced him 
to Cesar, Tacitus and Xenophon, his classics by 
predilection—and, at the age of nineteen, he ex- 
changed the trencher for the military cap, becom- 
ing an ensign in the 35th, and landing at Boston 
on the memorable day of the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. He, subsequently, 'ed a company at the 
battle of Brandywine, where he was wounded ; 
and finally obtained the great object of his ambi- 
lion, an independent command, by his appoint- 
ment, with the title of lieutenant-colonel, to the 
head of the “* Queen’s Rangers.”’ This celebrated 
contingent of the Provincial Legion had already 
distinguished itself greatly, before Colonel Simcoe 
undertook its command ; and under his zealous ex- 
ertions and well-directed regulations, it grew rapid- 
ly in fame and efficiency. The gallantry and perfec- 
tion of his corps were the objects nearest his heart. 
He got together, at a considerable sacrifice of his 
private fortune, a very spirited band—succeeded 
in keeping them well equipped during all the ac- 
cidents of the contest—inspired them with a por- 
tion of his own military ardor—added, with the 
permission of his chiefs, a troop of hussars to the 
regiment, which he mounted on the enemy’s horses 
as they could get them—and obtained testimonials 
from all with whom they served, to the active en- 
terprise and gallant bearing of his ‘ partisans.”’ 
In a campaign of more than five years, they are 
said to have never suffered a ‘‘ single reverse ;”’ 
and their commander reports of them, with justifi- 
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able pride, that ‘‘ for years, in the field, to use the 
language of a former age, they were the forlorn 
of the armies in which they served ; and that, even 
in winter quarters, where, in common wars, troops 
are permitted to seek repose, few hours can be se- 
lected in which the ‘ Queen’s Rangers’ had not 
to guard against the attacks of a skilful and enter- 
prising enemy.’’ His regulations for attaining this 
state of efficiency seem to have been directed by 
sound practical wisdom. He labored successfully 
to free his light troops from that character of ma- 
rauders which has been too generally earned by 
partisan bodies, attaining his object less by formal 
prohibition than by generating a sense of military 
honor amongst his men. It was his earnest en- 
deavor, too, to create amongst them a sense of 
individual importance and enterprise. ‘‘ It was 
explained that no rotation, except in ordinary du- 
ties, should take place among light troops, but 
that those officers would be selected for any ser- 
vice who appeared to be most capable of executing 
it; it was also enforced, by example, that no ser- 
vice was to be measured by the numbers employed 
on it, but by its own importance; and that five 
men in eritical situations or employment, was a 
more honorable command than an [a] hundred on 
common duties.”’ ‘* The officers of the ‘ Queen’s 
Rangers’ always understood, that whatever plans 
they might offer for the good of the king’s service, 
would be patronized, and fairly represented to the 
commander in chief by the lieutenant-colonel, that 
they might reap the fruit of their own exertions.’’ 

With some difficulty, Colonel Simcoe managed, 
amid the changes of the war, to preserve the green 
uniform of his rangers. ‘‘ Green,’’ he says, ‘‘ is, 
without comparison, the best color for light troops, 
with dark accoutrements ; and if put on in the 
spring, by autumn it nearly fades with the leaves, 
preserving its characteristic of being scarcely dis- 
cernible at a distance.’’ In this particular Ameri- 
can war, against a nation of impromptu soldiers, 
the absence of the distinguishing and conspicuous 
red had other advantages—of which the following 
may be taken for an example :— 

‘*On the arrival at the camp, Lieut. Colonel 
Simcoe immediately passed a deep hollow that 
separated it from a high hill, with the hussars, in 
order to observe the ground in front, as was his 
constant custom ; two men came out of the wood 
to Lieut. Wickham, who was patrolling, deceived 
by his green clothes ; he gave in to the deception, 
passed himself upon them for a rebel partisan, and 
introduced Lieut. Colonel Simcoe to them as Colo- 
nel Lee. One of the men was very glad to see 
him, and told him that he had a son in his corps, 
and gave him the best account of the movements 
of the rebel army, from which, Lieut. Colonel 
Simcoe said, he had been detached two days; the 
other proved to be a committee-man of New Jersey ; 
they pointed out the encampment of the British 
army, and were completely deceived, till, having 
told all they knew, and on the party returning, 
the committee-man having asked, ‘I wonder what 
Clinton is about?’ ‘ You shall ask him yourself,’ 
was the answer, ‘ for we are British.’ ”’ 
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It will readily be supposed, that at the head of 
such a corps, in such times, the lieut. colonel did 
not escape the casualties of his position. He was 
thrice wounded, and once taken prisoner, his horse 
being killed under him, and himself stunned by the 
violence of his fall, so as to be reported dead by 
those of his men who were with him at the time 
of his capture. Of all the circumstances of his 
life, this imprisonment seems to have tried his 
temper most severely; and his stilted bearing 
under it almost reaches the ridiculous, seen beside 
the quiet plain-dealing of the republican leaders 
before whom he showed off. That they did not 
sooner arrive at an understanding was simply be- 
cause they were not speaking a common language. 
The colonel did his best to provoke them, but had 
no success. They appear to have been amused 
with his flourishes, but answered his arguments 
calmly and courteously. At the first moment of 
his imprisonment he would seem to have been in 
some personal danger. A Captain Vorhees was 
unnecessarily killed by the detachment, on its 
return home, after the colonel was taken; and the 
excited populace, misled into the belief that the 
latter was present at the catastrophe, was cager 
for vengeance. The governor of New Jersey, 
Mr. Livingston, however, did everything that was 
necessary for his protection; and the American 
Colonel, Lee, to whom he had often been opposed 
on service, wrote to offer him money, and such 
advice and alleviations as were suited to his posi- 
tion. Finally, the colonel was committed to 
Burlington gaol, along with Colonel Billop, of the 
loyal militia of Staten Island ;—the latter, how- 
ever, to our author’s great indignation, being 
treated according to the terms of the following 
mittimas from the Commissary of Prisoners :— 
**To the Keeper of the Common Jail for the county 

of Burlington. Greeting. 

**' You are hereby commanded to receive into 
your custody the body of Col. Christopher Billop, 
ponem of war, herewith delivered to you, and 

aving put irons on his hands and feet, you are to 
chain him down to the floor in a close room, in 
the said jail; and there so detain him, giving him 
bread and water only for his food, until you re- 
ceive further orders from me, or the Commissary 
of Prisoners for the State of New Jersey, for the 
time being. Given under my hand at Elizabeth 
Town, this 6th day of Nov. 1779. Exis#a Bov- 
pinot, Com. Pris. New Jersey.” 

This mittimus was aecompanied and explained 
by the following letter from the Commissary to the 
prisoner :— 

** Sir,—Sorry I am that I have been put under 
the disagreeable necessity of « treatment towards 
ne person that will prove so irksome to you ; 

t retaliation is directed, and it will, I most sin- 
cerely hope, be in your power to relieve yourself 
from the situation by writing to New York, to pro- 
cure the relaxation of the sufferings of John Lesh- 
ier, and Capt. Nathaniei Randal. It seems noth- 
ing, short of retaliation, will teach Britons to act 
like men of humanity. I am, sir, your most hum- 
ble servant, Extsua Bouprnot, Com. 8S. Pris.”’ 
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** Nothing,’’ says the angry colonel, ** could 
possibly suggest to Boudinot the refleetion he made 
on the national humanity, but that he could do 1: 
with impunity,—and that it did not misbecome his 
birth and extraction, being the son of a low French- 
man, who kept an alehouse at Prince Town.’’ He 
adds :—‘* His brother has been President of Con- 


gress.” 
In the progress of the correspondence Colone| 
Simcoe observes to Governor Livingston :— 


“7 never heard of a It. colonel’s being taken 
from his parole, and confined in a common gaol, 
because a private sentinel was imprisoned ; and 
am at a less, in such treatment, to find the mean- 
ing of retaliation. You cannot force yourself to 
believe, sir, that I ever harbored a thought of vic- 
lating my parole ; although the principle of honor 
be very imperfectly felt among common people, v0 
man, even in that class, would break his word, or 
suspect that a British officer dare do it, were he 
not himself divested of all probity.”’ 


To his own commander, Sir Henry Clinton, in- 
closing this correspondence, he writes: *‘ For my 
own part, sir, 1 wish for no retaliation that may 
affect the rights which the custom of war allows 
to individuals of rank, to soften the horrors of ut.” 

A month after Colonel Simcoe’s capture, Gov- 


ernor Livingston again replies to his remonstrances 
as follows :— 


** What you mean by being used like a criminal 
I am at a loss to determine. If you refer to your 
imprisonment, our own people have received simi- 
lar treatment from the British in numerous in- 
stances; Mr. Fitzrandolph, one of our citizens, 
who is proposed to be exchanged for you and Col. 
Billop, 1s at this very time used in the same man- 
ner, and is no more 2 criminal than any man that 
isnot so. If Sir Henry Clinton will agree to any 
exchange, I cannot see why he should object to 
the one proposed ; and, considering that one of 
those we want to have liberated is in gaol, and 
that the other has been chained to the floor for 
above four months, there is the highest reason for 
this State to insist upon it; if he is against all ex- 
change whatsoever, to him, sir, you must ascribe 
the prolongation of your durance. That we con- 
sider your reputation with the British troops, and 
your intended voyage to Europe, as two circum- 
stances that will probably expedite the relief of 
our suffering citizens, you will be pleased to im- 
pute (though you may regret, as I really do my- 
self, your personal disappointment) to my fidelity 
to those for whose liberty it is my duty to be anx- 
ious.”’ 


To which the following is the colonel’s an- 
swer :— 


- “T conceive myself treated as a criminal ; the 
custom of civilized nations allows a parole of honor 
to officers, but not to private sentinels: as such 
Mr. Fitzrandolph’s confinement is an usual matter, 
therefore it does not confer any disgrace or hard- 
ship upon him, but what was incident to his em- 
ployment; his station is allowed by _— in 
the claim you make for mine and Col, Billop’s re- 
lease. I do conceive, sir, that when it was pro- 
posed that Col. Billop and I should be exchanged 





or Lt. Col. Reynolds, and as many privates as 
make up the difference of rank between a colonel 
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and a private sentinel, that neither did you or the 
council seriously imagine it could be accepted of.”’ 


Nothing could ever persuade the author that 
any number of privates could count against a colo- 
nel of partisans—or make him understand that 
revolutionary Americans, whose armies were filled 
with volunteers, had a different mode of reckoning. 
However, after some further blustering, an appeal 
to Washington, which that general did not see fit 
to answer, and some schemes for escape, on his 
own part and that of his friends, Colonel Simcoe 
was exchanged on the 27th of December; and re- 
turned, after an imprisonment of more than two 
months, on the last day of the year, to his place, 
in which he ever shows to most advantage, at the 
head of the ** Queen’s Rangers.”’ 


The part taken by Colonel Simcoe in the affair 
of the unfortunate Major André, is all to the credit 
both of his daring and of his feelings. On the first 
intimation of the major’s detention, he— 


« By letter, desired Lt. Col. Crosbie to inform 
the commander-in-chief, ‘that if there was any 
possibility of rescuing him, he and the Queen’s 
Rangers were ready to attempt it, not doubting to 
succeed in whatever a similar force could effect.’ 
At the same time, he sent out persons to watch 
the road between Washington's camp and Phila- 
delphia; for he reasoned, that without the con- 
currence of Congress that general would not pro- 
ceed to extremities, and that probably he would 
send Major André to Philadelphia, in which case 
he might possibly be retaken upon the road 
thither.”” 


He wrote also to Colonel Lee, his old but friend- 
ly opponent, ‘‘ of whose generous temper he had 
personally received so many proofs, to procure an 
interview with him, ostensibly for the exchange of 
prisoners, but really to converse with him relative 
to Major André. That officer penetrated his views, 
and returned an answer,’’ from which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 


“Tam happy in telling you, that there is a pro- 
bability of Mssor André’s being restored to his 
country, and the customs of war being fully satis- 
fied.—I have the honor to be, &c. Henry Ler.— 
Sinee writing the foregoing, I find that Sir Henry 
Clinton’s offers have not come up to what was ex- 
pected, and that this hour is fixed forthe execution 
of the sentence. How cold the friendship of those 
high in power !”? 


After the execution, Colonel Simcoe, 


“Tn his orders to the Queen’s Rangers, the offi- 
cers and soldiers of which personally knew and 
esteemed Major André, he informed them, that 
‘he had given directions that the regiment should 
unmediately be provided with black and white fea- 
thers as mourning for the late Major André, an 
officer whose superior integrity and uncommon 
ability did honor to his country, and to human na- 
ture. The Queen’s Rangers will never sully their 
glory in the field by an undue Severity ; they will, 
as they have ever done, consider those to be under 
their protection who shall be in their power, and 
will strike with reluctance at their unhappy fellow- 
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subjects, who, by a system of the basest artifices, 
have been seduced from their allegiance, and dis- 
ciplined to revolt: but it is the It. colonel’s most 
ardent hope, that on the close of some decisive 
victory, it will be the regiment’s fortune to secure 
the murderers of Major André, for the vengeance 
due to an injured nation, and an insulted army.” 

When York Town capitulated, the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Rangers’’ were included in the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis’ army. Colonel Simcoe returned to 
England, where he was advanced to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army. In 1790 he 
was elected to sit in Parliament for the borough 
of St. Mawes; and afterwards, as we have said, 
proceeded to Upper Canada as lieutenant-governor. 
In 1794 he attained the rank of major-general, and 
soon afterwards succeeded Sir Adam Williamson, 
as civil governor and commander in chief in St.- 
Domingo. He remained there but a few months; 
was made lieutenant-general in 1798 ; was invested 
with the command of the town of Plymouth and 
county of Devon, on the threatened invasion of the 
French in 1801; and died in 1806, at the age of 
fifty-four, when about to succeed Lord Lake, as 
commander in chief of the British forces in India. 
As a military man he seems to have had much 
professional knowledge ; his Canadian policy was 
poisoned by his hatred of the Americans, more 
deeply entertained and loudly professed since, and 
because of, their triumph. His prejudices, though 
they failed eventually to serve his country, served 
himself; and verily his partisanship had its abun- 
dant rewards. 





From Punch. 
ASKING A LOAN—AND THE ANSWER. 


FROM A GENTLEMAN TO A FRIEND, SOLICITING HIS AC- 
CEPTANCE AND BOND. 


My Dear Ricuarps,—In this our fleeting life, 
how few are the opportunities afforded us of really 
testing the hearts of our friends! Sorry, indeed, 
should I be for my own nature, were | of the bar- 
ren creed of those who, from the depths of their 
would-be-wisdom, smile knowingly at friendship, 
as though, like the word phenix, it spoke of some- 
thing very fine, but very fabulous ; a spicy monster, 
building in the clouds, and never known to descend 
upon our earth. No; I should be among the most 
insensible of my kind—a very savage of social life 
—did | fail to worship friendship in my innermost 
heart as a virtue illustrated by one of the noblest 
of created men. Forgive me if I do not name 
him ; for true worth, like the rose, wild blush at 
its own sweetness ! 

Truly, it is pleasant to hear men abuse the 
world, as though, forsooth, they themselves were 
the only shining exceptions from the general sel- 
fishness they condemn. When I hear a man cry 
out, ‘* It isa bad world,’’ I must of course lump 
him with the aggregate iniquity ; for how can he 
have the enormous vanity to select himself as the 
one pure Adam from naughty millions! No, 
Richards; be it my faith to think the best of the 
world; be it my special felicity to know that I 
hold the heart—ay, as though it were in my hand 
—of the truest and the best of friends. But what, 
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indeed, is friendship, if it be not activet What, 
but a harp, or the divinest of Cremonas, resting in 
silence—all the melodious, ravishing sounds that 
waft our spirits to the clouds, sleeping in their 
strings, a dumb sleep! So is it with the heart of 
a true friend until touched by the wants of his 
companion. 

My dear Richards, I enclose you a bill of a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. That bill, like the harp or 
fiddle 1 have spoken of, is now as a dead — 
But only write across it ‘* Accepted, John Ric 
ards,’’ and it will have a voice of gold—yes, it 
will ring with sovereigns. Oh, friendship! thou 
divinest alchemist, that man should ever profane 
thee! Send the bill back by post, as I must have 
the cash to-morrow. 

I have many acquaintance, any of whom would 
have gone through the little form - it is only a 
form) I ask of you. But no: I should have 
thought such an act on my part a treason to our 
friendship. You know, my dear boy, that I am 
apt to be imaginative; and thus, it is a sweet and 
peculiar pleasure to me to fancy both our names 
linked indissolubly together—the union legalized 
by a five-shilling stamp,—each adding value to the 
other by being paired. Thus, it almost seems to 
me, that we merge two souls into one—that in 
very truth, by the potent spell of friendship, we 
are no longer single, but bound together by a bond 
unknown to those ns of the ancient time, 
Orestes and Pylades, Damon and Pythias ! 

Yes; with a slight flourish of the pen, we shall 
feel what I once thought impossible, a greater 
interest in one another. We shall know that our 
names, written upon accredited paper, pass in the 
world as symbols of gold; you will have turned 
ink-drops into ready money, and J shall have re- 
ceived it. The roses that wreathe around the 
stamp are, to my mind’s eye, Richards, the very 
types of our kindred minds. Do not, however, 
fail to post the bill to-night. 


There is—I believe he calls it—-a bond on my | hardly turn in my bed unincumbered. 


account for three or four hundreds to which a 
troublesome attorney wants your name. Come 
and breakfast with me on Monday, my dear boy, 
and it shall be ready for you. Heaven bless 
you. Your friend, to the Place of Tombs, 
Montacue Sr. Georce. 
P.S. Ihave a pété de foie gras, which I don’t 
think you ever tasted, from Paris, for Monday. 
It’s’ made of geese’s-liver. They put the live 
goose before the fire and make it drink and drink. 
ther cruel, but there ’s no mistake in the liver. 





THE FRIEND'S ANSWER, REFUSING BOTH ACCEPTANCE 
AND BOND, 


My Dear Monracve,—Your letter has given 
me great pleasure. You know how highly I have 
always thought of friendship; it is, as you say, a 
divine thing. Indeed, to my mind so divine, that 
it should never, no never, be mixed up with 
money. 

Nevertheless, however we may differ on this 
little point, it is impossible for me to speak as I 
feel on your letter. It is charmingly written. 
There is a beauty, a fervor in your sentiments 
about friendship that convince me you have felt its 
treasures, and are therein, though poor in the 
world’s esteem, rich as an emperor. My dear 
friend, cultivate this style of writing: I am cer- 
tain money is to be made by it. 

I agree with you as to your opinion of the 











ASKING A LOAN, AND THE ANSWER. 


world—it is a glorious world—and glorious, indeed, 
are some of the people in it. The friendship that 
has so long subsisted between us, must make me 
acknowledge this. Your simile of a friend and a 
fiddle is perfect and touching. What, indeed, are 
they both made for, if not to be played upon! 

our picture of the unison of souls, when both 
the souls’ hands are to the same bill, is beautifu|, 
affecting. I have read the passage over twenty 
times. It has neither one word too many or too 
few. The picture is perfect: a cabinet gem to be 
locked up in one’s heart. The unison of souls js 
a charming phrase; but, unhappily, my friend, i: 
is too fine, of too subtle an essence to be acknow!- 
edged and respected by the coarse men of the 
world. The sheriff, for instance, cares not for 
souls, only inasmuch as they are in bodies. Now, 
uahappily; so far as we know, disembodied sous 
do not draw or accept; otherwise, what felicity 
would it be to me to meet and mingle with your 
spirit on a five-shilling stamp ! 

I confess, too, that it is tempting to think that, 
by the alchemy of a few ink-drops, I could put a 
hundred and fifty gold pieces, (bating the dis- 
count,) in the purse of my friend. Alas! if the 
ceremony began and ended with ink, I would 
spend a Black Sea upon you. You should have 
my name ten thousand times multiplied, with a 
good wish in every stroke, hair and thick. 

That you have eschewed so many acquaintance, 
all happy with clean-nibbed pens to accept for you, 
and in the fulness of your friendship selected me, 
is a compliment, nay more, it is an evidence of 
your affection which I—I hope to deserve. 

You know that J, as well as yourself, am apt to 
be imaginative. Imaginations, however, fiy not 
always together. You say, that by accepting the 
bill, our souls would be united. My dear friend, 
for three months, I should feel ourselves growing 
together, every day strengthening the process. | 
should feel as if I breathed for two; nay, I should 
should, in 
my faney, become a double man with only single 
strength to bear about my added load. You know 
the story of Sinbad and the Old Man of the Moun- 
taint ‘That is a fine allegory, though not under- 
stood. The truth is, the Old Man drew a bill, and 
Sinbad—guileless tar !—accepted it. 

You speak of the roses that wreathe about the 
stamp. They are, indeed, very pretty. But, 
somehow, my eye fell upon the thistles; which | 
doubt not, the benevolence of Her Majesty causes 
to be embossed there ; thistles, clearly significant 
that the man who accepts a bill, save for his own 
debt, is an ass. ' 

I am, on the contrary, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Joun Ricwarps. 

P.S. I can’t come on Monday, and I don't 
like pdté de foie gras. Why, in the name of 
mercy, should geese be treated as you describe. 
They never accept other geese’s bills. 





A German paper reports that the late riot at 
Breslau, when most threatening, was brought to 4 
close by an unexpected circumstance, which ex- 
cited the mirth of the crowd. The following proc- 
Jamation suddenly appeared in various parts of the 
town—‘* The revolution cannot be continued, in 
consequence of the sudden hoarseness of the jour- 
neymen-bootmakers!”’ This pleasantry immedi- 
ately put a stop to the proceedings. 


~2oo a. @® 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. there was no indication of rain having fallen there 
; | since the deluge. ‘To proceed was, therefore, im- 

June 10.—Viscount Ebrington and Lord Harry | possible. From Mount Porcupine, the highest of 
Vane were elected Fellows. Read an account | the hills, a clear view was obtained in every di- 
zommunicated by Lord Stanley, of an exploratory | rection, and a more barren, sterile country cannot 
journey to Lake Torrens, Australia, by Capt. | be imagined. Capt. Frome concludes by observ- 
Frome, R. E., Surveyor-General of South Aus-|ing that there appears to him to be no country 
tralia. On the 20th of July, Capt. Frome having | eastward of the high land, extending north of 
left his dray and the larger portion of his party at | Mount Bryan as far as Mount Hopeless, a distance 
a point of the Black Rock hills, in lat. 32° 45’ 25", | of about 300 miles, as far as the meridian of 140°, 
took only a light spring cart, the bottom filled with | and probably much beyond it, available for either 
kegs containing sufficient water for three days for | agricultural or pastoral purposes. The country 
the horses, and provisions for one month, which | presents in many places the most unequivocal 


was as much as the cart would contain. The | 
object was to ascertain the southern terminus of 

the Eastern branch of Lake ‘Torrens, as laid down 

by Mr. Eyre, and also the nature of the country | 
between Flinders’ Range, as high as the parallel 
of Mount Hopeless and the meridian of 141° (the 
eastern limit of the province.) Proceeding in a 
direction N. by E. the traveller came to a water- 
course, Which ran, like all the streams he sub- 
sequently crossed at the eastern foot of the range, 
ina N. E. direction ; this was the Siccus, having 
a section nearly equal to that of the Murray, and 
with indications of not very remote floods, having 
risen to between twenty and thirty feet above its 
bed. Having crossed this river, Capt. Frome was 
obliged to hug the hills on his left for the sake of 
water, thus going northward as far as the parallel 
of 30° 59’, when the lake became visible within 15 
or 16 miles, and appeared from the high land to 
be covered with water, studded with islands and 
backed on the east by a bold rocky shore. This 
was, however, only an effect of the mirage, for on 


riding to the spot the following day, not a drop of 


water was to be seen in any direction. A salt 
crust was seen at intervals on the surface of the 
sand at the margin of the lake, or more properly 
of the desert. The sand became more and more 
loose, without the slightest trace of vegetation, 
rendering hopeless any attempt to cross with 
horses. Having proceeded as far as Mount Serle, 
Capt. Frome was convinced that Mr. Eyre’s eastern 
arm of Lake Torrens was in reality the sandy 
desert he had left, and whose elevation above the 
level of the sea was 300 feet. From Mount Serle 
the traveller returned southward to Pasmore river, 
whence he struck across to the low hills stretching 
away eastward to the south of Lake Torrens, the 
most northern of which he reached the second 
evening. Want of water, however, prevented 
Capt. Frome from going as far as he wished, but 
from the position he had reached, he could plainly 
see the whole country within 50 or 60 miles of the 
voundaries of the province, which presented the 
ost absolute sterility. The captain is, never- 
theless, of opinion that in the wet season, and by 
carrying water for eight or ten days, the distance, 
160 miles, from Prewitt’s Springs to Mount Lyell, 
might be erossed by a small party; but from 
thence to the Darling, 80 miles further, no water 
would be found. Besides, it would be madness to 
attempt anything on that river without a consider- 
able force, on account of the natives ; whereas the 
Laidly Ponds might be reached with any number 
of men, in as short a time and with more certainty, 
by ascending the Murray, and proceeding north 
from thence. On returning to the depét, Capt. 
Frome moved the party down to Mount Bryan, 





and endeavored to proceed thence in a north- 
easterly direction ; but though the hills had an 
elevation of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet above the plain, 


marks of volcanic action.—Athenaum. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


June 17.—This was the closing ordinary general 
meeting of the session. A communication was 
read by the Secretary, from Mr. W. Granville, 
**On some of the Methods and Contrivances em- 
ployed by the ancient Greeks in their Buildings,”’ 
being the result of observations made by him 
during his recent travels in Greece, Sicily, &c., 
and more particularly of an attentive examination 
of the remains of the Erechtheum, the Parthenon, 
and the temples at Selinunti. When we consider, 
observed Mr. Granville, the perfection to which 
Greek art attained, that it was arrived at only 
after the experience of more than eleven centuries, 
and that its glorious improvement was chiefly 
owing to the united efforts of generations con- 
centrated upon one particular object, namely, the 
erection of temples to their protecting divinities, it 
becomes an interesting subject of inquiry to as- 
certain, from the structures themselves, those 
principles and contrivances which, even in the 
most trifling or minutest matters, were the result 
of that improvement. The ancient Greeks were 
as empirical in their rules upon the proportions of 
each stone they employed, as upon the proportions 
of the whole design :—thus, it may be observed, 
for example, that the size of the stones in the 
Erechtheum and in the Parthenon, differ in about 
the same ratio as the one building differs from the 
other. 

Symmeiry likewise was considered as necessary 
in the position of the joints, as in the composition 
of the plan, or the arrangement of the triglyphs 
and mutules. The Greek joint, whether executed 
in marble or stone, is a thing really to marvel at, 
from its perfection arising from the amount of skill 
and labor bestowed upon it. After noticing the 
predilection of the Greeks for constructing their 
buildings with large blocks of marble or stone, Mr. 
Granville proceeded to explain, in detail, the modes 
adopted by them in quarrying, working, raising 
and setting the stones in their several positions, 
and more particularly as to the mode of working 
and fluting the columns of the large temples. 

With respect to the employment of color in the 
decoration of ancient temples, Mr. Granville ob- 
serves,—It is known that the Greeks, in many in- 
stances, constructed their temples of a very rough 
and intractable stone, especially those of an early 
period, as at Corinth, A‘gina, the old Hecatom- 
pedon at Athens, Pestum, &c.; this was owing 
to the natural qualities of the stone where they 
built, and their preferring the materials at hand to 
a better kind, the procuring of which would oc- 
casion difficulty. It is equally well ascertained 
that they covered the stone with a thin coating 
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of stucco, whether for the express purpose of 
hiding the faultiness of the material, or for receiv- 
ing the Polychromie painting, which could hardly 
be executed on a rough surface, or for both these 
purposes, has not as yet been decided. I am in- 
clined to imagine that it was for the express pur- 
pose of receiving the painting, since I have found 
instances where the buildings have been covered 
with a fine stuceo or other coating, even though 
the stone was of a smooth and excellent quality, 
and the workmanship of the most perfect kind :— 
ihis is the ease in the temples of Jupiter Panhel- 
lenius in A2gina, and Juno Lucina at Agrigentum. 
In works of a later period, the stucco itself, instead 
of being allowed to remain of its natural tint, was 
dyed before it was put on, as an easier expedient 
than painting it afterwards. 

Tudging then from the universality of the em- 
ployment of color on temples, may we not suppose 
that it was a custom derived from practices whieh 
coéxisted with the mode of worship at the time it 
was first introduced into Attica by Sanent colony 
from Egypt, and cherished from generation to 
generation, as if it had been a part of the pre- 
scribed ritual? It is, however, to Egypt that we 
must look in future for a better elucidation of this 
question. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
before our era, Moses was commanded to build the 
‘Tabernacle, the materials for which, it was espe- 
cially directed, were to be procured through the 
free-offering of a portion of those possessions and 
articles in general use, which the Israelites had 
brought with them from Egypt. By a reference 
to various portions of the Book of Exodus, we 
shall find that an abundance of blue, purple and 
scarlet linen, and rams’ skins dyed red, were 
employed in its construction. So much of them 
in fact was then used for that purpose, that the 
structure must have presented almost altogether 
(at a little distance) an aspect of blne, purple and 
searlet. ‘1 do not wish (says Mr. G.) to lay any 
particular stress upon this fact, but use it only to 
evidence the general use of those three colors 


among the Egyptians. ‘I'he monuments of Ancient 


Egypt themselves, in the present day, are witnesses 
to the fact of the extensive employment of those 
colors from a very remote period. Now it was in 
1556 B. c., or about the same epoch as the building 
of the Tabernacle, that Cecrops left Saés for 
Greece, upon settling in which country, it is not 
at all improbable that he and his colony would ad- 
here to the practices of the country they had left, 


jnatural to think that the motives which inspired 
| the Greeks were none other than the same which 
| influenced the Egyptians, and that the custom was, 
| as usual, moulded by the former into such definite 
| principles as not to be departed from, even when 
a Parthenon was to be constructed ?”’ 

A model of a Tension Beam, invented by J. 
White, Esq., was exhibited and explained. The 
invention consists in the application of a continuous 
thin flat wrought-iron bar to the lower edge of 
each side of the beam: the bars are attached to 
the beam, and united to each other by means of 
iron keys, and wedges passing through mortice 
holes made at given distances in the bars, and the 
beam ; the keys, being driven tight, press on the 
one side against the fibres of the timber, and on 
the other against the irons, thus keeping both bars 
in a state of tension, and giving a degree of camber 
to the beam, for the purpose of producing a con- 
siderable additional strength. The system ean be 
readily applied to strengthen beams, or bressum- 
mers already in use, as well as to new timbers. 
The dimensions of the iron bars must of course 
be increased, according to the width of bearing 
and the strength required.— Atheneum. 





CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


June 11.—The paper read was by Mr. A. 
Angus Croll, on the purifying of coal gas, and the 
application of the products thereby obtained to 
agricultural and other purposes. The process 
consists in passing the gas through a solution of 
sulphuric acid, of the strength of two and a half 
pounds of oil of vitriol to 100 gallons of water, and 
by a continuous supply of acid, so that the proper 
amount of free acid might be always kept in the 
vessel, the whole of the ammonia in the gas was 
abstracted, preventing the corrosive effect of this 
impurity on the fittings and meters through which 
it was transmitted, and rendering the gas capable 
of being used in dwelling-houses, and also enabling 
the gas companies to use dry lime, instead of wet 
lime purifiers, without producing any nuisance on 
the opening of the vessels, by which a considerable 
saving was effected, while at the same time 
sulphate of ammonia of great purity is obtained 
and of such a strength, that the evaporation of one 
gallon produces eighty ounces of this valuable salt, 
instead of fourteen ounces, which was the quantity 
rendered under the former process. ‘The author 














in which ease they would naturally have followed | concluded by showing the advantage to agriculture 
the custom of decorating the temples with color by the application of this produce ; he stated that 
and other ornaments. If the origin of color, in | various experiments upon an extensive seale had 
Greece, is to be referred to the East, we have next | been tried with this manure with great success: 
to inquire into the reasons of the Egyptians paint- | one example will suffice for giving an idea of its 
ing their own temples, and when onee those are | powers. One half of a wheat field was manured 
demonstrated, the question will be set at rest. | with sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of 1; ewt. to 
Now, people have never thought that color spoiled | the aere, and at a cost of 17. 2s., the other half 
the Egyptian temples, but the contrary; and they | with the ordinary manare; the latter produced 
attributed the practice to a faney only for deco- | only 233 bushels, but the former, under the treat- 
ration. But the moment that the discovery of | ment of sulphate of ammonia, produced 323 bushels. 
polychromie painting on the Grecian buildings | In the discussion that ensued, in which Prof. Gra- 
comes to show that certain cherished notions, pre- | hame, Mr. Cooper, and many members took part, 
viously conceived, respecting those buildings, were | the advantages of the system were confirmed, and 
wrongly formed, and that in reality the Greeks, as | the necessity for its extension insisted upon. ‘The 
well as the Egyptians, colored their temples, the | various modes of purifying gas, and the valne of 
same individuals, rather than agree with such a} the products obtained for agricultural purposes, 
notion, adopt another, which separates altogether | were canvassed at length. It was stated that 
the painting from the building of the temples, re- | seeds steeped for 40 hours in a solution of 1 pound 
ferring the practice of the former to a different | of sulphate of ammonia to one gallon of water, 
period to that of the latter. [s it not much more | sown in unmanured land, produced a heavy crop, 
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and remained geen during a.dry season, when 
every other kind of vegetation became yellow and 
withered, Another remarkable feature was, that 
faded flowers, when plunged in a weak solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, were in a short time re- 
stored, and that plants, watered with it, attained 
extraordinary health and beauty. ‘The great loss 
resulting from the leakage of the gas through the 
joints and the pores of the cast iron pipes, was in- 
cidentally mentioned, and it was stated that in 
some instances it had amounted to from 25 to 75 
per cent. of the total quantity produced.— Ath. 





PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


June 10.—M. de Gasparin read a report on a | 
paper by M. Fustu, on the variations of the cli- | 


mate of France. M. Fustu had endeavored to 
show that these variations had been periodical ; 
that, on the arrival of the Romans in Gaul, the 
climate was cold and humid ; that it became pro- 
gressively milder from the south to the north, after 
the period of the conquest; that this change ter- 
minated towards the ninth century, and that, after 
being stationary for two hundred years, the tem- 
perature again fell progressively. According to 
M. Fustu, we are now in the period of decline of 
temperature. Some of the historical facts quoted 
by this gentleman were curious. He tells of riv- 
ers frozen over for nearly two-thirds of the year, 
when the Romans first entered Gaul, in localities 
where, subsequently, they were scarcely once 
frozen over during the whole of the year, and then 
of the successful culture of the vine at the period 
of the change, in districts where now the grape 
would hardly ripen. M. de Gasparin, in his re- 
port, does not absolutely deny that some of the 


changes stated by M. F'ustu took place, but he | 


thinks the author has attributed to variations of 
climate, in the general acceptation of the term, 
many changes which are to be ascribed to other 
causes. 
wine country, says M. de Gasparin, it is not be- 
cause the climate has so changed that wine cannot 
be made there so good as it was formerly, but be- 
cause the Normans now receive at a reasonable 
cost the wines of the south, and have turned their 
attention to the making of beer and cider, in which 
they establish a competition with the wine coun- 
tries. M. Fustu had imagined that Paris was 
once celebrated for the wine of its environs,—an 
error which has become very popular, from the 
belief that the famous wine, of which good King 
Henry the Fourth was so fond, was the wine of 
Surenne, near Paris, whereas, in fact, it was that 
of Suren, near Vendéme. M. de Gasparin thinks 
that the wine of the environs of Paris was never 
better than itis at present. M. Fustua had spoken 
of the cultivation of the fig-tree in Paris; but M. 
de Gasparin observes that undoubtedly it was eul- 
tivated here formerly as it is now, but only by 
great care and outlay. Orange-trees, says the 
author of the paper, were grown near Marseilles 
in the open fields, whereas now they require shel- 
tered positions ; but his reporter observes, that the 


growth of oranges near Marseilles has been par- | 


tially abandoned, because they are now imported 
at a cheap rate from countries where they are 
obtained in abundance. A communication was 
received from MM. Thilorier and Lafontaine on 
their endeavor to demonstrate the existence of a 
fluid, being neither that of electricity nor magnet- 
ism, but intermediate, and having reference exclu- 


if Normandy, for instance, is no longer a | 
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sively to the nerves. M. Cyprien Desmarais laid 
before the academy a note on the distinctions 
between instinct in animals and reason in man. 
He agrees with other writers in stating that 
although the powers of instinct are marvellously 
developed in animals, and to such an extent as to 
make some persons believe that it borders upon 
reason, it is really distinet. He goes farther, for 
he contends that the perfection of instinct is the 
greatest proof of the absence of the reasoning 
faculties. A paper by M. Fréney, on the com- 
pounds to which osmium, one of the four metals 
which always accompany platina, give rise, was 
then read.— Atheneum. 








Otp Brete.—The sale of the theological por- 
tion of the late Duke of Sussex’s library excited 
unusual interest. The division headed ‘* English 
Bibles,’’ certainly exhibit an extraordinary collec- 
tion, and evince wonderful industry and painstak- 
ing in amassing so remarkable a series, illustrating, 
|as they do, the progress of the efforts to render 
| the Holy Scriptures into English. ‘* Biblia Sacra 
Latina,”’ 2 vols. First edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the first book executed by the inventors 
|of printing, with movable metal types. Printed 
at Mentz, by Guttemberg and Fust, between the 
| years 1450 and 1455. This edition is generally 
| known by the name of “the Mazarine Bible,” 
|from the discovery of a copy in Cardinal Maza- 
'rine’s library, by that eminent bibliographer, De- 
ibure. It is printed in double folio columns, in 
|imitation of the large letters employed by the 
| scribes in the church missals and choir books. 
| This work must always form the most prominent 
feature in a collection of books of the 15th centu- 
ry, for what book can be more interesting to the 
|collector than ‘‘ the first production of the art of 
| printing ‘’’ It is astonishing that the inventors of 
| printing should, by a single effort, have exhibited 
ithe perfection of their art. The firmness of the 
|paper, the brightness of the ink, and the exact 
|uniformity of the impression, have never been 
|surpassed. Of this first edition of the Bible only 
| four copies are known upon vellum, and 14 upon 
paper, and of the latter eight copies are in public 
| libraries. ‘This extraordinary work sold for 190/. : 
and the next lot, the first edition of the Latin 
| Bible, with the date, (Mogunt, per Fust and 
| Scheffer, 1462,) printed on vellum, fetched 1704. 





| 
| 


| Kino Crartes’ Brate.—At Broomfield, near 
| Chelmsford, is a Bible which belonged to King 
| Charles the First, the date A. D. 1529, Norton 
|and Bill, printers. It is a folio, bound in purple 
| velvet; the arms of England richly embroidered 
on both covers; and on a fiy leaf is written, 
“This Bible was King Charles the First’s, after- 
wards it was my grandfather’s, Parrick Youngs, 
Esq., who was library keeper to his Majesty, now 
given to the church at Broomfield by me, Sarah 
Atwood, August 4th, 1723.’’ The Bible is per- 
fect, but there is no signature to sheet I, the pages 
|run from 84 to 87, there being no 85 and 86. I do 
not find the book mentioned in Morant’s History 
of Essex, or any modern publication, and T think it 
is a relic little known.—Atheneum. 


The Polytechnic Review states that ‘in portraits 
of Queen Victoria, not less than 200,0007. have 
; been already expended.” 
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From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

MAN ON THE EARTH. 
On the Terrestrial Arrangements connected with 
the Appearance of Man on the Earth: being the 


substance of a Lecture delivered by essor 
Gustav Biscuor of Bonn, at Bona. 


I. COAL AND SOIL. 

Coat. Evaporation goes on the more rapidly 
the higher the temperature of the sea and of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The southern seas are, 
therefore, much more productive of vapors than 
those situated farther to the north. Moreover, 
during the earliest geological periods, when the 
amount of heat diffused over the earth was com- 
paratively greater than at present, the quantity of 
atmospheric moisture must have been much more 
considerable. 

We have, in one of our former lectures, pointed 
out the surprising grandeur and luxuriance which 
characterized the vegetation that was destined 
to furnish the materials for the formation of our 
immense beds of coal. Whence comes this luxu- 
riant growth of plantst Because the two main 
conditions of vegetable life, heat and moisture, 
were then much more copiously diffused than they 
are at present. 

It has also been observed in one of our former 
lectures, that the ocean covered a much larger 
space ages ago; and that extensive countries now 
raised above the sea, were then but inconsiderable 
islands. The ocean yielded a greater amount of 
vapors, not only because it was warmer, but be- 
cause it presented a larger surface. These, then, 
were the principal causes active in the production 
of a very great early vegetation. It has been in- 
contestably proved, that at one time the whole 
earth, with the exception of a few islands, must 
have been covered by the waters of the ocean. 
We shall here make a few remarks on this sub- 
ject. If, for instance, our Rhine province had for- 
merly possessed the same extent of surface as at 
present, we would feel completely at a loss to 
account for the fact, that the coal strata are so 
irregularly distributed over the country. 

The same causes which, in the vicinity of Saar- 
briicken, of Eshweiler and of Aachen, gave rise 
to a luxuriant vegetation, and which influenced 
the formation of such extensive beds of coal ymust 
have been in operation all over the other districts 
of the Rhine province. Instead of this, the coal 
has been deposited in isolated basins, analogous to 
the manner in which islands are grouped together. 
Some of these coal-beds are, however, of consid- 
erable dimensions ; witness, for instance, the enor- 
mous coal-beds in England and Scotland, which 
prove such a blessing to these two countries, and 
which lead us to infer, that, during the period of 
luxuriant vegetation, Great Britain had nearly 
attained to its present size. 

Another component element of our atmosphere, 
viz., carbonic acid gas, formerly in large quanti- 
ties, and which constitutes a chief portion of the 
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nourishment of plants, in conjunction»with heat 
and moisture, acted a prominent part in the pro- 
duction of a vegetation remarkable for its luxu- 
riance. 

On examining more closely, we cannot but per- 
ceive the admirable order displayed, in all the 
arrangements of nature. This very element of 
our atmosphere, the carbonic acid, so indispensa- 
ble to the growth of plants, is prejudicial to ani- 
mal life; for an atmosphere containing more than 
8 per cent. of this gas proves fatal to every animal, 
our own species not excepted. It kills, because it 
arrests the process of breathing. Nevertheless, 
the elements of which it is composed are neces- 
sary to the sustenance of human life. Not a sin- 
gle animal has been gifted by nature with the 
faculty of digesting these elements when presented 
under this particular form. Vegetation was des- 
tined to inter-mediate between unorganized nature 
and the animal world. An unorganized world 
issued from the hand of the Creator; immense 
quantities of carbonic acid gas were disengaged 
from its bowels. This gas was decomposed by 
plants, the second wonder of the creation ; and 
food was thus provided for animals, the third 
wonder of the creation. 

For what reason was it that warm-blooded ani- 
mals did not make their appearance when such 
enormous quantities of food lay ready for con- 
sumption? Because the colossal vegetables were 
destined to purify the atmosphere, and to reduce 
the carbonic acid gas to acertain minimum. (‘The 
average proportion in which it occurs in our pres- 
ent atmosphere is nearly one in 2000 parts.) But 
they were also destined to furnish the materials for 
fuel and commerce. The next period brought to 
light the various species of monstrous reptiles ; the 
gigantic lizards, and others. All the conditions 
necessary to the growth and propagation of these 
monsters were then in existence; abundance of 
food, and an excess of heat and moisture. The 
atmosphere at that time—in a state of much 
greater impurity than it is at present—could have 
no effect on these reptiles, accustomed as they were 
to breathe the foul air of swamps and marshes. 

It was for the exclusive benefit of mankind that 
these early vegetables were converted into dead 
raatter, so as to furnish the materials for coal. 
We are always in the habit of considering the 
material world created for no other object than 
that of ministering to our own immediate wants 
and pleasures. We fancy ourselves the lords of 
the whole creation ; and it is, therefore, natural to 
ask for what purpose was it that such a vast num- 
ber of animals were first created, and these again 
destroyed—what part in the great drama of life 
was to be performed by those large reptiles! We 
might answer with a verse from Ecclesiastes, (I. 
4,) “One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh; but the earth abideth for- 
ever.”’ Let us, however, be more explicit on this 
subject. 
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In the first place, let us put the question in gen- 
eral terms. Why have millions and millions of 
animals been doomed to live and to die before man 
could make his appearance on earth? The answer 
is very simple. ‘The Brahmins live exclusively on 
vegetable diet. This proves that we can exist 
without the flesh of animals. There are many 
amongst us who, in imitation of monastic disci- 
pline, abstain altogether from animal food. We 
might thus be induced to believe that human exis- 
tence is independent of animals. It is easy to 
expose the fallacy of this reasoning. We assert 
that those who feed upon vegetables only, belong, 
nevertheless, to the class of carnivorous animals. 
This looks very paradoxical, but still it is true. 
We may, indeed, live on mere vegetable diet, 
provided that the plants have grown on a soil 
manured with the dung of animals; but the 
dung of animals implies the existence of these 
latter. Animals were, therefore, of necessity the 
precursors of the human race. Animals are said 
to be either carnivorous or herbivorous. We may, 
with equal justice, express ourselves in this man- 
ner; every animal is both herbivorous and carniv- 
orous. Our horses and our cattle are classed 
among the herbivorous animals, but their food is 
produced on a soil fertilized by the dung of ani- 
mals. Although we are not in the habit of manur- 
ing our pasture lands, it is easy to prove that the 
growth of the grass depends entirely on the pres- 
ence of animal manure, which, if not actually 
mixed with the soil, is carried to the plants by the 
atmosphere. 

As it is very evident that the world of animals 
has emanated from that of vegetables, it follows 
that the first race of animals inhabiting our earth 
were purely herbivorous. It would, however, be 
difficult to point out the exact species. I merely 
wish to draw your attention to the fact, that when 
plants, of whatever description, are made to pass 
into a state of putrefaction by keeping them im- 
mersed in water, a crowd of animalcule—the so- 
called Infusoria—is then brought to view by the 
microscope. The same mysterious laws, which 
cause animals to spring up under our own eyes, were 
likewise in operation at the period when the ear- 
liest race of animals was called into being. With 
the infusoria the first link of the great chain is 
given, connecting one generation with another, 
until it closes with our own species, the last and 
most perfect of created animals. 

All that is required are infusoria—dating their 
birth from the putrefaction of vegetable matter—in 
order to obtain a series of carnivorous animals. 

The moment that plants began to decay, and to 
give rise to infusoria, which, in their turn, fell a 
prey to other small animals—for instance, to the 
mollusca, which again became the food of a larger 
species, &c.—they became part of the food of the 
monstrous reptiles, the most voracious of the then 
existing animals; that moment organization had 
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greater portion of vegetables was converted into 
dead matter for the formation of coal, there was 
but little left for the food of molluscous and other 
small animals. The converse appears to have 
taken place in a later period. The red and varie- 
gated sandstone formations, and the groups of 
oolites, where those monstrous reptiles are’ still 
found in a fossil state, is indeed productive of coal, 
but the beds are very thin and few in number. On 
the other hand, the remains of animals are copious- 
ly disseminated throughout the whole mass of the 
rocks just mentioned. ‘These remains, the result 
of decayed animal and vegetable substances, and 
of very common occurrence in the various kinds of 
sandstone, are all comprised under the term Bitu- 
men. Accordingly, we read in geological works 
of bituminous slate, of bituminous limestone, &c. 
In the copper slate, which is a formation very 
widely distributed. and where the working of 
mines proves to be a lucrative business—as, for 
example, at Stadzbergen, in the province of West- 
phalia—the bitumen amounts to the tenth part of 
the weight. This slate abounds with the impres- 
sions of fish, from the substance of which the bitu- 
men has for the most part been derived. The 
contorted position frequently indicated by these 
impressions intimates a violent and sudden death 
of the animal; and their complete preservation 
proves, that, soon after death, the fish were imbed- 
ded in a mass of finely divided mud. 

In a similar manner, the coloring principle of 
the most esteemed species of marble, embracing 
the spotted and striped varieties, as also those of a 
yellow, red, brown, or blackish color, consist 
exclusively of bitumen. Hence it happens that all 
these species burn completely white—the bitumen 
is destroyed, and the white limestone remains. 
The drawing slate (black chalk) used by artists is 
likewise indebted to bitumen for the blackness of 
its color. 

The manner in which animal substances are 
transformed into bitumen is very plainly illustrated 
by the ammonites—a genus of shell abounding in 
the lias formation. Among the vast number of 
ammonites found in the lias, we have had occasion 
to examine several where the large external cham- 
ber forming the abode of the animal is found half 
empty. The creature in its death-struggle seems 
to have, as far as possible, retreated into this part 
of the shell, so as to prevent the mud from enter- 
ing. ‘The matter which occupies the other divi- 
sions of this latter chamber is, owing to the decay 
of the animal, highly bituminous. 

Soil. If we now consider, that all the mountain 
strata, formed at a time when billions of animals 
might easily be buried in their substance, are 
filled with their remains, we may justly regard 
these strata as the large cemeteries or burying- 
grounds of antiquity, if we be allowed to use such 
an expression. The greater portion of the crust 
of our globe is formed by these strata. Let us, 
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and of our own country. In the Jura mountains 
of Switzerland the strata rise to a height of from 
4000 to 5000 feet above the sea; they continue 
their coarse through Swabia and a part of Bavaria, 
as far as Saxe-Coburg, reappearing in the north of 
Germany between the Weser and the Hartz 
mountains. Similar strata are found in Swabia 
and the northern parts of Germany, and amongst 
them the red sandstone formations occur in con- 
siderable masses. 

Suppose the surface of all these strata to be 
decomposed by the action of the atmosphere, and to 
be converted into earth, what will be the result? 
We obtain a mould or soil impregnated with 
primordial manure. All those animal and vege- 
table substances, which have been imbedded in 
these mountain strata during the period of their 
formation, are there still, existing, in a mineralized 
condition, under the form of bitumen; for not a 
particle of matter can be lost. Since the creation, 
there has not been lost one single grain of sand, 
nor one single drop of water. There is only 
motion in a circle,—one metamorphosis succeeding 
another. It follows, therefore, that all those 
mountain strata, which abound with the remains of 
animals and vegetables, furnish a species of rich 
soil. Plants and fruit-trees thrive and give nourish- 
ment to man and beasts, at the expense of these 
remains and of this primordial manure. We 
return to the fields, through the medium of ma- 
nure, what we gather from them at the various 
seasons. Again a motion in a circle. 

Nature, in order to distribute the fertile mould 
over the country, and to carry it even to the lower 
plains and sandy deserts, has raised into a vertical 
position the strata so often alluded to, and which 
were originally deposited at the bottom of the sea. 

They have been raised to heights exceeding 
10,000 and 12,000 feet. I shall here advert to one 
particular mountain. Six years ago, as I was 
ascending the Faulhorn, which is situated in the 
highlands of the Canton Berne, and rises about 
8,200 feet above the level of the sea, I inquired of 
my guide concerning the origin of the name given 
to that mountain. His answer was, because the 
rocks of which it is composed are more apt to rot 
than any others in Switzerland. This was not 
correctly expressed; because stones cannot un- 
dergo the process of rotting. I understood, how- 
ever, What he meant to say; and I became soon 
enlightened on the subject by ocular inspection. 
The mountain is formed of a species of slate of a 
blackish color, which is easily decomposed by the 
actiom of the atmosphere. ‘The water insinuates 
itself between the laminw, and expanding, when 
in the act of freezing, tears the rucks asunder; so 
that, on the commencement of thaw, large masses 

of stone are seen to roll down into the valleys 
below, where they break to pieces, are decom- 
posed, and finally dissolved into a mould of a deep 
black color. On lifting up stones of the size of 
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touch, that I could easily reduce them to powder 
between my fingers. Towards the end of Augusi, 
I spent a few days on the top of this mountain, (ihe 
highest in Switzerland, where the traveller can be 
accommodated with lodgings,) with the view of 
making experiments. It was one of my objects to 
observe the temperature of the ground in such an 
altitude. I hardly expected to accomplish this, as 
it was necessary to fix the thermometer in the 
ground to the depth of nearly one foot, a thing 
quite impracticable on heights consisting of solid 
rock. To my astonishment, on removing the 
snow, I could, with the greatest ease, penetrate 
the ground to the depth of several feet, where | 
discovered a mould so rich, and of a color so 
intensely black, that I would think myself fortu- 
nate to have some of it in my garden. There, on 
the borders of eternal snow, we might rear the 
most delicate garden-plants, were it but possible 
to provide them with the necessary quantity of 
heat. This valuable humus was evidently derived 
from the decomposition of the strata of the black 
limestone rock, of which the Faulhorn chiefly con- 
sists. 

The mountain-torrents, when swelled by a con- 
tinuation of rain, or by the melting of snow, carry 
this fertile mould from the mountain to the low- 
lands. The Bergelbach, one of the largest, is 
charged to such a degree with this finely divided 
earth, that the water has assumed a deep black 
color, and that it communicates this tint to another 
glacier stream, somewhat the size of our Sieg, 
which, on that account, has received the name of 
the Black Liitchine. 

The productive powers of this mould are dis- 
played to advantage on taking the rather danger- 
ous route from the Faulhorn to the Giessbach, a 
celebrated water-fall in the vicinity of the Lake of 
Brience. As soon as we pass into the region of 
forests, we encounter the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, not surpassed by that of tropical countries. 
The tallest fir-trees are there crowded together, 
improving the soil by their decay, and thereby 
clearing a space for the growth of others. The 
traveller forces his way with great difficulty 
through the shrubs, and across an ocean of the 
most delicious strawberries, raspberries, and bil- 
berries, &c. 

What enormous quantities of the most fruitful 
soil have been transferred from this mountain alone 
to the lowlands, through the agency of the moun- 
tain-torrents! And this has been going on for 
centuries, and will continue for thousands of years, 
until, in the course of time, the whole Colossus, 
now at an elevation of 8200 feet above the level of 
the sea, shall have entirely disappeared. 

After such reflections, we need no longer be 
astonished at the fertility of the valley of the 
Rhine, for which it is indebted to Switzerland. 
What wonder, if, by the accumulation of a fertile 
mould, which, for thousands of years, has been 
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Holland, have, out of large plains covered by the 
sand of the sea, been converted into the most 
fruitful corn-fields and pasture-lands* Indeed, the 
Dutch ought to pronounce the name of Switzer- 
land with the greatest respect, for Holland owes its 
existence altogether to Switzerland. 

My friend, Von Dechen, has informed us, that 
the waters of the Rhine rose formerly to a much 
higher level than at present. At that period, the 
river deposited a species of earth of a yellowish- 
white color, which bears the name of marl (in 
German, Léss.) ‘This earth may be seen to the 
right of the public road between Remagen and 
Sinzig, extending in compact masses high on the 
neighboring hills. It occurs, moreover, on the 
road from Poppelsdorf to Typendorf. It is like- 
wise a gift of Switzerland; thoagh many trib- 
utaries of the Rhine, rising in the Schwartzwald, 
Overwald, &c., come in for a certain share. The 
vegetation between Remagen and Sinzig proves it 
to be a mould possessing strong productive pow- 
ers, though inferior to that of the Faulhorn and 
other mountains of Switzerland. 


Il. SALTPETRE. 

Chemical experiments have domonstrated, be- 
yond all dqubt, that saltpetre, a well-known salt, 
requires for its production the presence of animal 
remains. From time immemorial this salt has 
been procured from Egypt, the Kast Indies, &c. ; 
formerly in smaller quantities, but since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, of which it is the ehief ele- 
ment, its importation has become very considera- 
ble. In those hot countries, the salt effloresces 
on the surface of the ground. The species of 
rock from which it is secreted, has recently been 
examined in the island of Ceylon, where saltpetre 
is of frequent occurrence, and the result has shown 
it to be a limestone containing animal matter. 
Mariano de Rivero discovered, not many years 
ago, immense quantities of a similar salt, the so- 
called cube saltpetre, in the wilds of Ataeama, a 
province belonging to Peru. The bed which it 
forms is overtopped by a thin coating of earth, and 
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After all these reflections, is there still need of 
asking, why were such multitudes of animals des- 
tined to live and to die before man could make his 
appearance on earth? 

Whiat a miserable doom, one might exclaim, 
was imposed on the extinct races of animals, to 
live merely in order to perish! But what other 
fate awaits the present race of animals? What 
difference is there between the slaughtered ox and 
those monstrous reptiles which, millions of years 
ago, were suffocated in mud? Merely this, that 
the flesh of the former is directly used for food, 
whilst that of the latter was fitted for our nourish- 
ment only after a series of metamorphoses. I 
have remarked, in my last lecture, that nothing on 
earth exists for its own sake, but that everything 
is created for the attainment of higher objects. 
Even man himself is but a link in the great chain 
of events. The moment he begins to care for 
nothing beyond his own self, he ceases to be a 
useful member of society. It is our duty to em- 
ploy our talents and our skill for the good of our 
fellow-creatures ; and, as regards the lower ani- 
mals, we consider them bound to serve us with 
their physical strength, and with their body. 


Ill, WATER—ITS EFFECTS. 

On casting another glance upon those long peri- 
ods which my colleague, Mr. Goldfuss, has so well 
described, we cannot but perceive, that when Di- 
vine Providence caused a vegetation to spring up 
for the subsequent deposition of coal-beds, it was 
with the view of supplying us with fuel and the 
means of preparing our food. Nature made use 
of the then superfluous heat by expending it on 
the growth of a luxuriant vegetation, and after- 
wards of a vigorous animalization. This was a 
very wise arrangement in the economy of nature. 
She, in order to store up a portion of the original 
heat for the benefit of the future race of man, 
buried, in the bowels of the earth, the whole mass 
of vegetables which had been reared by the aid of 
a high temperature. A pious mind cannot but 
feel deeply moved, on contemplating the infinite 





extends in one direetion for upwards of an hundred 
miles, in heds of variable thickness. There is not 
the least doubt that a multitude of animals found 
their grave in this quarter. 

How singular that one race of animals was 
doomed to perish, in order to furnish, in such vast 
quantities, the materials for the destruction of 
ether races of animals; and we grieve to think 
even for the slaughter of human beings when en- 
gaged in deadly warfare. But whatever may be 
the pernicious effects of saltpetre when employed 
under the form of gunpowder, it is impossible to 
do without it in the present advanced state of 
society. The want of gunpowder would prevent 
us from conducting roads through rocks and over 
large mountains, and from building tunnels for the 
use of railroads. Without saltpetre, chemistry, 
which so powerfully influences our trades and 
commerce, would scarcely have existence. 


; wisdom and goodness of the Creator, which is 
| manifested in the works of nature. ‘‘O Lord,”’ 
| So we may exclaim with the Psalmist (Ps. civ. 24,) 
‘*how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches.’ I have already observed, that the tem- 
perature and the waters of the sea have always 
been on the decrease since the period characterized 
by the growth of a monstrous vegetation, What 
was the consequence This decrease of the tem- 
perature and of the waters of the sea involved a 
decrease in the amount of vapors, which arise 
from the latter, and descend again, under the form 
of rain. In order to remedy this, and to restore 
the balance, it became necessary to raise up chains 
of lofty mountains. 

It is a well-known fact, proved even by our 
hills, the Siebengebirge, and the Slate Mountains 
of the Rhine, that a greater quantity of moisture _ 
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is condensed from the atmosphere by the action 
of mountains, than by that of plains. 

We observe, that the clouds are attracted by 
the mountains, that they discharge upon them 
their contents, and give origin to springs, brooks, 
and rivers. It is said in the same psalm, that the 
Lord sendeth the springs into the valleys, which 
run among the hills. | 

It was sufficient to raise the chain of the Alps 
in order to supply with water, through the medi- 
um of the largest streams, a considerable portion 
of Europe,—the south and west of Germany, the 
Netherlands, the south of France, the north of 
Italy, Hungary, and European Turkey. 

Those parts of the Alps which have been lifted 
above the snow-line, became, of necessity, covered 
with eternal snow. There was nothing lost by 
this arrangement, though large tracts of country 
were thus rendered inaccessible to the growth of 
plants and animals; for beyond a certain altitude 
there is an end to every species of organized pro- 
ducts. Add to this, that on the other side of the 
Alps a large extent of country, traversed by low 
ranges of hills, is well adapted for the growth of 
organized products. A fertile mould, covering 
the ground for miles, and extensive tracts of Al- 
pine country, where numerous flocks of cattle and 
goats are seen to pasture, became the result of 
those subterraneous actions by which nature has 
uplifted mountains. Fertility was gradually spread 
from the Alps to the most distant countries of 
Europe. The heat engendered in the narrow and 
deeply indented valleys of the Alps would become 
intolerable, and forbid the growth of plants, unless 
the atmosphere were constantly cooled down by 
the neighboring snow and ice-mountains as also 
by the ice-cold waters of the glaciers. 

In the same way as the superfluous heat of 
former ages has been, as it were, preserved by 
the coal-beds, the water which, during winter, 
falls down in the form of snow, is stored up in 
the Alps for the summer season. Glaciers de- 
scend from the highest parts of the Alps, which 
lie buried in everlasting snow, into those regions 
where the snow begins te melt in summer. At 
the same time that those rivers, which do not rise 
from the Alps or glaciers, as, for instance, our 
Elbe, Oder, &c., are nearly dried up during the 
summer months, the streams issuing from the 
Alps, as, for instance, the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Etch, &c., continue to swell in 
proportion as the heat increases; for the greater 
the heat the larger will be the supply of water, 
formed by the melting of the snow and of the ice 
of the glaciers. Nature has covered the Alps 
with eternal snow and ice; but she avoided to do 
so with regard to the inferior regions of lakes and 
of the sea, because she intended them for the 
abode of organized beings. To what expedient 
did Nature resort, in erder to effect her object? 
She fell upon a very simple plan, but which ap- 
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pears, on that account, so much the more won- 
derful. 

All substances, both in the liquid and in the 
solid state, contract during the process of cooling ; 
and the more so the longer that process is carried 
on. We may observe this every day on the liquid 
mercury contained in the glass tube of our ther- 
mometers. We perceive that the column con- 
tracts whenever the cold increases. The ther- 
mometer is then said to fall. The contraction of 
water is, however, regulated by a law very differ. 
ent, and very peculiar. It is certainly true that 
water contracts in proportion as the cold increases ; 
but the instant that it has cooled down as far as 
39° Fah., it ceases to contract,—nay, at a stil| 
lower temperature, it begins again to expand, and 
continues to do so down to the freezing point. 
The power of expansion is so considerable, that 
the strongest metailic vessels, if completely filled 
with water, and closely shut, are seen to burst 
during the process of freezing. This power is 
indeed irresistible. I request you to keep this in 
remembrance, since I shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to revert to this subject. 

Water diminishes in volume, and gains in spe- 
cific gravity, in proportion as it continues to con- 
tract. Again, a heavier fluid sinks #elow that 
which is lighter, as may be witnessed on pouring 
water on oil. In the same way the heavier par- 
ticles of water descend through those which are 
lighter, and the lighter ones rise through those 
which are heavier. What takes place in a lake, 
for instance, in our Laacher Lake, on the con- 
mencement of the winter’s cold? The sheet of 
water on the surface being in immediate contact 
with the cold atmosphere, begins to assume 4 
lower temperature.. It contracts, becomes heavier, 
and sinks down through the water below, which, 
being warmer and lighter, rises in its turn to the 
surface. This movement continues, until the water 
which is uppermost has acquired the temperature 
of about 39° Fah. ; its specific gravity is then at 
its maximum. Water of this temperature has, 
therefore, still a tendency to sink; but it loses 
that tendency the moment that it cools down below 
39° Fah.; for now it begins again to expand, 
becomes lighter, and swims on the warmer water 
below, as oil swims on water. It follows from 
this, that water of a temperature lower than 39° 
Fah., can never reach the bottom of the lake. 
We have thus explained the mystery, why deep 
lakes can never be frozen to the bottom. The 
temperature of water, which occupies the lower 
regions of lakes, can never sink below 39° Fah. ; 
whence we infer that, at a certain depth, there 
exists a temperature of about 39° F., and this 
not only in winter, but likewise in summer. | 
have said likewise in summer, because it is obvi- 
ous that water of the above temperature can never 
be replaced by water of a higher temperature, on 
account of the inferior weight of the latter. Deep 
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lakes exhibit, therefore, this peculiarity, that heat 
cannot descend downwards, whereas cold may. 
But as it is impossible for water of an icy tem- 
perature to arrive at the bottom of the lake, it fol- 
lows that the lake cannot be frozen to the bottom. 

Many experiments, made, for instance, in the 
lakes of Switzerland, prove the truth of our 
theory. On examination, the temperature of their 
lower regions amounts at all seasons to from 41° 
Fah., to 43° .2 Fah. The cause why it was never 
exactly 39° Fah., is attributable partly to the in- 
ternal heat of the earth, partly to the circumstance 
that water of the temperature of 39° Fah. never 
reaches the bottom without being mixed with 
some of the warmer particles through which it 
passes. This temperature of 41° Fah. or 43° Fah. 
is observed in all the lakes where that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere sinks in winter at least as 
low as 39° Fah. It is common to all the lakes of 
the northern and southern countries of Europe ; 
as, for instance, to the lakes of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Lower Germany, as well as to those of 
the Alps and of Italy. Hence it is intelligible 
whv the same species of fish are found in lakes 
belonging to very different climes. The unequal 
temperature of the atmosphere does not in the 
least affeet them. The fish inhabiting the lakes 
in the north of Sweden swim about in their native 
element at a depth where the water has con- 
stantly the same temperature ; as is, for instance, 
observed in the Lago di Como, although in win- 
ter the atmosphere frequently shows 20° or 30° 
below 32° Fah., whilst in summer it rises here as 
many degrees above 32° Fah. It is only during 
the hot season that the fish betake themselves to 
the upper regions in order to deposit their spawn. 

The same providential care which Nature has 
bestowed on the accommodation of the finny tribe 
is also discernible in the manner in which she has 
attended to the comforts of quadrupeds. The or- 
ganization of each particular class is strictly adapt- 
ed to the climate and condition of the country 
assigned to it. The ice bear and the reindeer are 
confined to the polar regions; the lion and the 
leopard to the torrid zone. Misery and death 
await them should they venture beyond the bounds 
of their native clime. Birds, the most nimble of 
all animals, are by nature allowed the most exten- 
sive range. The birds of passage—as swallows, 
too delicate for the severity of our winters, leave 
us in autumn, in search of warmer countries. 
Reptiles—as toads, lizards, serpents, &c.—not 
provided with the means of escape, hide them- 
selves in the bosom of the earth, to protect them- 
selves from the winter’s cold. The insects, which 
insummer swarm about in such abundance, perish 
at the commencement of winter, but their eggs 
and larve are preserved for the propagation of 
their species. How very different from this is the 
life of fish, allowed to traverse their native element 
at a depth where they may always enjoy the 
same uniform temperature. 
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Suppose, now, that the creation of water had 
been left to ourselves—short-sighted beings as we 
are—with what properties would we have endowed 
it? It would never have occurred to us, in the 
case of the contraction of water, to deviate from 
the general law with regard to the contraction of 
bodies. Like other fluids, we would have made it 
to contract as far as the freezing point. What 
would have been the consequence! In one severe 
winter the beautiful lakes of the Alps, and of 
other countries visited by frost, would have been 
frozen to the bottom. ‘The fish, and every other 
creature in them, would have died—a whole cre- 
ation would have perished. Nothing is plainer 
than this. 

It is evident that lakes no deeper than the 
Rhine, will require the same time for cooling down 
to 32° Fah. The temperature of that river sinks 
to 32° Fah. a few days after the commencement 
of frost, when shoals of ice are seen to float about. 
For a series of winters I have been in the habit of 
examining the temperature of the Rhine at the 
time of incipient frost, when I have invariably 
found that the thermometer, although it stood 
several degrees above 32° Fah., fell to the freezing 
point upon the weather continuing severe for three 
days. You may make the same observation, with 
less inconvenience to yourselves, if you watch the 
Rhine from your windows. Mark the day when 
the first ice is seen on the streets. On that day 
you will never perceive any ice floating on the 
Rhine. This will, however, be the case after a 
few days of sudden and intense frost. But it is not 
only on the surface that the Rhine assumes the 
temperature of 32° Fah.; it may be traced at 
whatever depth we examine it. Several years 
ago this matter was very carefully investigated at 
Strasburg. Water, drawn from different depths, 
showed the same temperature of 32° with that on 
the surface. 

In some places the Rhine is more than fifty feet 
deep. This river being frozen three days after the 
commencement of severe frost, it follows that a 
lake 1500 feet deep, for instance the Lake of Ge- 
neva, will cool down to 32° in the course of three 
months; so that the next moment it may be con- 
verted into one solid mass of ice. Considering 
that in the Alps, where the lakes occupy a much 
more elevated situation, the winter makes its ap- 
pearance in November, and frequently lasts tll 
April or May, it is evident that such lakes will 
already be frozen to the bottom before the end of 
February. It is true, that, in the succeeding sum- 
mer, the ice would begin to melt on the surface, 
but that would scarcely produce a sheet of water 
a few feet deep; for, in order to melt a mass of 
ice 1500 feet thick, it would require our summer 
heat to continue without intermission for many 
years. Such Jakes would cease to deserve the 
appellation of lakes; they would forever present 
one solid mass of ice. 

Such would have been the fate of the magnifi- 
cent lakes in Switzerland, in Upper Bavaria, and 
in Upper Italy ; of the charming Lago Maggiore, 
of the Lago di Como, and others. Their fish 
would have been frozen to death, and their shores 
stripped of that matchless luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion for which they are so remarkable. Steam- 
boats would have been out of the question, for the 
thin sheet of water obtained by the melting of the 
upper crust of ice would scarcely admit of the use 
of flat canoes. 


Our beautiful lakes in Northern Germany, for 
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instance those of Brandenburg and Mecklenburg, 
and which are almost the only ornaments of those 
countries, would be visited by a similar misfortune. 
We might certainly, up to the middle of summer, 
amuse ourselves with skating, and with excursions 
on sledges ; but then the ice would melt so slowly 
as to leave the lakes scarcely accessible to the 
smallest boats. 
How different would be the aspect of countries 
if water had not been endowed with the peculiar 
property of attaining its maximum density at about 
39° Fahrenheit. In the contrary case, nothing 
would have been better, but everything so much 
the worse ; and we ought, therefore, to give praise 
to our Creator, who, by sach simple means, has 
conferred on mankind such great and everlasting 
benefits. Job, the hero of that well-known ancient 
poem, seems to allude to this when he says, (chap. 
xxxviii. 29, 30,) “* Out of whose womb came the 
ice! The waters are hid as with a stone, and the 
face of the deep is frozen.”’ 

The atheist may object to this, and protest that 
the water received this property by a mere caprice 
of nature. But what right have we so to call that 
beautiful arrangement, whereby such important 
ends are accomplished! He who does not recog- 
nize therein the power and exceeding mercy of 
God, will never find it elsewhere. 

Let us now turn away from that picture of deso- 
lation, and once more direct our atéention to con- 
template that wise arrangement by which such 
great things have been effected. A continued 
frost is requisite, in order to reduce the tempera- 
ture of deep lakes to 39° Fahrenheit. If the frost 
continues still longer, a thin layer of water at the 
surfaee begins to undergo the process of freezing. 
The crust of ice that is forming slowly increases 
downwards, but, on the appearance of thaw, its 
growth is immediately arrested. Under this cover 
the fish continue in a lively and active condition, 
because the region in which they move about, pre- 
serves, Winter and summer, the same temperature. 
A few warm days of spring are sufficient to melt 
the ice, and to destroy every trace of the win- 
ter. 

The time which is required in order to cool the 
lakes down to 39° Fahrenheit, and to continue 
that process on their surface, is proportional to 
their depth. ‘The freezing of deep lakes is, there- 
fore, a very rare occurrence. It has happened but 
once within these fifty-four years, namely, in the 
year 1830, that the Lake of Constance was frozen 
over during the severe frost in January and Feb- 
ruary. It was almost completely covered with 
ice, with the exception, however, of a small circle 
opposite to Frederichshafen, which, being exactly 
over the spot where it is deepest, presented an 
open space, scattered over with shoals of floating 
ice. The greatest thickness of the ice was found 
to be half a foot. Of course, a few warm days 
of spring were sufficient to remove all traces of 
the ice. 

The sea presents relations very analogous to 
those of lakes; but there is this difference, that 
the water of the former, owing to its salt condi- 
tion, takes much longer time to freeze than that of 
the latter. 

I have stated before, that water expands in the 
act of freezing, and that this power is irresistible. 
It follows from this, that ice must be lighter than 
water; for it is seen to swim on the latter. 


MAN ON THE EARTH. 








What would be the consequence if the ice had 
been heavier than water? That substance wou) 
sink to the bottom as soon as it is formed, a second 
layer would thus be deposited, and so on, until th: 
whole bed of the Rhine was filled with ice. A) 
impenetrable and immovable ice-wall would thus 
begin to overtop the water, cause the river to over. 
flow, and to deposit fresh masses of ice. The ice. 
wall would then rise above the banks, occasioning 
the most fearful inundations, by which the whole 
country would be converted into one scene of deso- 
lation and misery. 

If it had pleased the Almighty to ordain that ice 
should be heavier than water, one single severe 
winter would be sufficient to destroy all our cities, 
and to lay waste all the adjacent districts of th: 
Rhine. The beautiful valley, which extends 
along the whole course of that river, from Swit- 
zerland down to Holland, would present one entire 
wilderness. 

But do not imagine that ice has been made 
lighter than water, merely in order to prevent 
ruin and desolation! Nature intended thereby to 
confer on us the most signal and everlasting bene- 
fits. The whole coast extending from Holland to 
Russia is deficient in roeks. In that whole direc. 
tion, not one single rock is to be seen. In order 
to remedy this evil, Nature fell upon the following 

lan: At an early period of our earth, she loaded 
inoe ice islands with the rocks of Sweden. This 
was probably the same period when the mammoths 
and elephants were buried in the ice at the mouths 
of the river Lena. The ice islands landed on the 
coast of the Baltic, then still under water; they 
divested themselves of their burden, depositing 
the stones in localities where they are now found 
under the name of erratic blocks, consisting chiefly 
of large pieces of granite, porphyry, &c., and 
employed for decorating the bridges and museums 
of Berlin, as also for paving the highways and 
public roads of othe be nite Our countrymen on 
the Baltie enjoy the ssion of these stones 
merely because ice is lighter than water. 
You will remember that I stated before, that the 
expansive power of water, when in the act of 
freezing, is irresistible. Natare possesses no gun- 
powder, for this is altogether an artificial product; 
but she accomplishes by water what we obtain by 
fire. Ihave already brought to your notice, how 
the rocks of the Faulhorn are broken to pieces by 
the action of freezing water. Nature purposed to 
convert sterile rocks and stenes into a fruitful 
mould. She employed the simple means of ad- 
mitting water into the crevices, and of causing |! 
to freeze. The ice, in severing the rocks, acts 00 
the principle of a wedge. hen it begins to 
melt, it assists in loosening the rocks, and in ac- 
celerating their dilapidation. This process is re- 
peated until the stone is completely reduced to 


clay. 

Pines now endeavored to show, that Nature Is 
able to accomplish great things by small means, 
and I trust you will not depreciate the smal! means 
I have employed in order to amuse you, and to 
direct your attention to a class of phenomena on 
which you have had perhaps little occasion to re 
flect. It has fallen to the share of very few indi- 
viduals to perform great things by small means, 
an ordinary mortal frequently accomplishing bat 
little by great means. But he is contented with 
the testimony, that his labors have not been 





Here we have again a proof of Divine wisdom. 


thrown away. 
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